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BOOKS. Printed for Abs Hoban. pane 
Looking-Glafs, over-again ant Si. Magnus Church, 
London Bridge. 


sa Oca Publi(bed, 


H E Landed Gentleman’s ufeful Companion: Or, _... 


~afure and eafy Method of improving Eftates; by 
Plantation of Oak, Elm, Beach, Birch, Platanus, Portu-. 
ce Chefnut, Horfe Chefnut, Walnut, Lime, Service, 

aple, Sycamore, Hornbeam, Quickbeain, Hazel, Fir, 
Pine, and all Kinds of Aquaticks, &c. wherein is demon- 
firated, the Advantages thereof; with their Manner of | 
Raifing, Cultivating, Felling, &c. inall kinds of Soils, 
whereby Eftates may be greatly improved. Together with. 
an Appendix of the Menfuration of Timber, after the 
common Method ; and the deceitful Way of taking Di-. 
menfions. . Likewife Geometrical Rules for the true Men- 
furation thereof.’ The Whole being founded’on above ~ 
thirty Years Fxperience, and now firft publith’d for the 
Benefit of the Publick, by a Country Gentleman. 


Lately publifhed, | Sa 


Neatly Printed in Four Volumes 12mo. Price bound in 
Calf, 125. embellifhed with near 100 Copper Plates, 
curioully engraved by the beft Matters; tranflated from 
the French, by J. Kerry, Efq; of the Zener Temple ; 
D. BELLamy, of St. Fibs Colhge, Oxford; and J. 


SPARROW, Surgeon and AY seca retages ; 


ATURAL DELINEATED: Being Philofo- 
Nookica Converiations ; wherein the wonderful Works 
of Providence, in the Animal, Vegetable, and Muinegal 
Creation are laid open; the Solar and Planetary Syftem, 
“and whitever is curious in the Ma:hematics, explained. 
The whole peng a. Compleat Courfe of Natural and ex- 
: perimental Philofophy; calculated for the Inftruction of 
Youth, in order to prepare them for an early Knowledge 
of Natural Hiftory, and create in their Minds an exalted 
Idea of the Wifdom of the Grear Creator. Writ- 
ten by way of Dialogue, to render the Conception more 
familiar and-eafy. With a particular Table of Contents 
to each Volume. The Fourth Editien, with large Ad- 
ditions, ; | 
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Wherein is fully Explained” 
The Nature, Structure, andMecHa- 
iv1sMm of that Noble and Ufeful C reature, 


A WORSE, ne 
The Difeafes and Accidents to which he is ins 
cident, with the Metuop of Curg. 


Delivered: in as clear and intelligible a Manner as the | 
Subject will admit, 
} THE 
Use and Aswse of this SCIENCE difcovered ; 
. whereby any Gentleman may be able to judge whether _ 
he isimpofed upon or nog by Ignorant Grooms, and 
other Li ight to this ART. 
OGET H ER UWot Tot 
Many necefiz ea and ufeful Od/ervations and Remarks 
concerning the Choice and Management of Hor/es, 
LIKEWISE 
A facther Account of Drucs and Compound Mepicines 
ufed in Farrigery ; with Remarks, difcovering whe- 
ther Genuine or Adulterated, and their feveral Prices, 
in alphabetical Order, at the End of the Work. 


VAS tc iI: . 


By HENERY BRACKEN, M. D. Author of the 
Nores on B URDO N.. 


Ubi Eques mercantur, opertos 
Infpiciunt, ne fi facies (ut fepe) decora 
_Moli fult@ Pede eff, Emptoremindu at biantem 
Quod pulchre Clunes, breve quod Caput, ardua Cervix. 
Hor gat. Lib. Sat. 2: 


The Fourru Epition, with large Additions. 


London: Printed for ¥. Hopnces, at the Looking-Glaft, 
ever-againit St. Magnus Church, London-Bridge.. 1749. 
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PREFACE. 

H E Defign of this Second Vo- 

lume of Farriery, -is candidly to 

exhibit to the World the Me- 
thod and Management of Horfes, with 
‘refpect to the Choice of them, as well 
as their Feeding, Exercife, &c. and I am 
of Opinion (if my Rules be obferved) 
Gentlemen will have very littleto do either 
with the Furriers or. -pothecaries; for I 
am well fatished, that Difeafes are much 
fooner prevented, than cured; and that 
it is the worft Thing in the ‘Worid, te 
be over-fond of giving Medicines either 
to Man or Hor/e 

It is therefore for this Reafon,- that I 
can never give into the commou Praétice 
of fetting down Recipe upon Recipe for 
this or that Diftemper, becau‘e ¢ (as far as- 
I have obferved) fuch Things, in g:ne- 
ral, do more Harm than Good; fecing 
it is much eafier to prefcribe the proper 
Medicine, than to find out the real Di/- 
temper. . 

In my Firft Volume, 1 have taken fuf- 
ficient Notice of what is proper to be 
preicribed to Hories, when they are out 
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of Order, and difeafed; therefore, in 
awe I have only added afew Noftrums, 


yarticular Remedies for the Cure of 
fome of the moft common Diftempers 


“which happen to Horfes inwardly or out- 


wardly; fo that 1 am in hopes, the two 
Volumes will effectually fatisfy any inge- 


-nious Perfon, and enable him to manage 


Ais Horfes without the A fiiftance of thote 
bungling, illiterate, and prefuming Fel- 
lows the Farriers, Grooms, &c. 

Tam told, that my Jndex of Drugs, in 
the Firft Volume, was too concife and 
fhort, and that [ had marked the Drugs, 
&7c, at lower Prices than the 4pothecaries 
eould afford them. To the firft Part of 
this Charge, i muft own, that as [ am 
an Enemy, and have ftill declared my- 
telf fuch, to any long Account of Things 
ot that Kind, I purpofely omitted put- 
ting down a Jong Catalogue of Drags, — 


or Compounds, which [thought my wor- 


thy Sub/criders had as good be without, — 
and that for the aforefaid Reafons ; how-. 
ever, fince I would ftrive to pleafe all 
‘Men, I have, at the Clofe of this Work, - 
very much increafed fuch Catalogue, and 
wmark’d the Prices oppofite each, which 
they are generally fold for by the Whole- 


fale Dealers, {o that any Gentleman may 


fudge when he is impofed upon by the 
di poi becarits, whofe ThanksI dc no much 


expect. | 
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expect for this Piece of Service; butas 
Iam not one of their Fraternity, 1 hope 
I cannot be branded with difcovering 
the Secrets of my Profeffion. 
Indeed | muft own, that the Prices of 


Drugs may be different, one Time from. 


another; I mean, fome particular Drugs 
fuch as Rbubarb, Saffron, Camphire, 
Gum-Amoniacum Galbanum, Fallop- Rooiy 


- Spermaceti, and fome tew more, fo that 


it would be hard for me to fix the 
Standard-Price of them, therefore I mutt 
Jeave that Inquiry to my Readers, how- 
ever, I think moft of them will be pur- 
chafed, one Time with another, at the 
_Prices J have mentioned. 

In this Volume, is alfo confidered the 
common Artifice and Cunning of the 
Dealers in Horfes, whereby the unwary 
Chapman, or what Horace exprefies by 

- hisemptorem hiantem in my Motta, is often 
‘cheated, and led in to purchafe a Beaft 
not intrinfically worth a Shilling, either 
for the Read or Hunting ; therefore let 
me advile every Gentleman, cautioufly to 
confider and weigh well the- Precepts 
I have advanced, with relation to fuch 
Particular; for ’tis all one to thefe Sort 
of Sharpers, whether they look a Friend 


ora Foe in the Mouth, becaufe it isa 
known Mexim amongit them, to fell the 


D—ias well as buy him, therefore 


Ag. * Apoftol 


Wil 
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Apoftoli loquebantur(asthe Cou atone 
render’d it into Englih) will be very @ 
propos to the prefent Purpofe ; and ifGen- 
tlemen would but mind what I have faid, 
and refolve totry Horfesin all the Shapes 
J have mentioned, before they buy them, 
they will not have Reafon to {ay their 
Time was ill fpent, nor to blameé.the 4u- 
thor for taking up fo much of their Lei- 


-fure, or for his Repetitions on account 


of this Matter. — 
There isone Thing had almoft efeaped 
ne, which is this, véz. no Perfon fhould 


look upon a Horfe he is about to pur-_ 


eM Oo 


chafe in any other Lightthan what Ovid — 


(as I remember) adviles us to view a Wo-. 
mon we are in. love with, and can’t obs 


tains which ts, to confider and {can over 


her Imperfections rather than her Beauties; 


and, by fuch Means, we ‘hall be cured: 
‘of our Amour: But it is generally the | 


contrary 5 for we frequently, nay, too: 
frequently, view the Perfections of both 


Creatures through a multiplying-Glafs, 


inftead of regarding them with a found 
Liye, and in the Mnner they deferve, 


Wherefore, in my Thoughts, he who 
buys a Horfe, without being firft fatisfied . 


bow he behaves himfelf upon all Kinds 
of Road, but more Fino ee down Hill, 
buys him in the fame Way that Man- 


“kind make Smithfield-Bargains for the Fair 


Sex 5 A 
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Sex; viz. not fo much for their own, as 
‘for other People’s Ule. 
Marae in this Volume, I have pur- 
_ pofely omitted faying any Thing about 
the es ofa Horfe, more than what might 
lead a Perfon into a Way of chufing one 
_ with found Eyes, and this, by reafon my. 
Firft Volume contains what is fufficient 
with relation to that Matter;.and if 
People would but confider the Thing, 
and learn the Anatomy of the Eye, their 
own Reafon would point outto them the 
Abfurdity of the common Farriers, who 
apply Ointments, Waters, Powders, &c. 
when the Grievance lies within the Globe 
or Ball of the Eye,’and confequently out 
of the Reach of fuch Medicaments. But 
inftead of this Inquiry, fo far as I have 
obferved, People judge that all the Dif- 
-6rders of Sight are upon the outfide of 
the Eye, or “which is the fame Thing, 
pon that Part which Anatomifistermthe . 
Cornea,or horney Coat of the Eye; where- 
as they are greatly mifled, becaufe the 
Diftempers which affect the Out-fide of 
the Eye are few, in Comparifon of thofe- 
_ to which the Parts within the Glove or 
- Ball of the Eye are liable. But this Sub- 
ject is fully handled in my Notes upon 
Maitre-Fan, which, together with the 
‘Tranflation, will be fhortly printed off 
for Mr. James Hodges, Bookteller on Lon- 
don- Bridge, 


CLEC RGR On ude Me, 
don-Bridge, the fame being juft ready 
to be publithed. hth 

_ thirdly, Uhave given the Reader my 
Thoughts about the Choice of Galloping- 
Horfes, as weil as an Account how fuch 
Horfes are to be fed and exercifed; tho’ 
fam of Opinion, that every Man will 
have his own Way with relation to the 
Management of Running-Horfes, becaute © 
of all People, thefe Brethren of the Bri- 
dle pique themfelves moft, when they are 
leaft knowing; for not One in Five-— 
hundred of the Fockeys can give any to- 

erable Reafon why they purge Horfes. 

fo often as they do, therefore it is, in — 
this Refpect, the fame as with Mankind 
in general, viz. they purge for purging’s 
fake, without any true Notion whether - 
fuch Evacuation be neceffary or no. How- 
ever, 1 have ordered very few Medi- 
_cines, by reafon the greateft Depend-. 
ance is upon Feeding, Exercife, good . 
Dreffing, and Length of Time , and the laft 
Requijite is {0 abfolutely neceffary, that, 
without it, few Horfes can perform any 
thing tolerable. This is plain, for we find, 
that tho’ a Horfe has had @ Year’s Meat 
in his Belly, (as we fay) yet two Year's 
Meat (barring Accidents), flrall make 
him perform better, and a very fub- 
{tantial Reafon we have for it, from the 
Confideration of an animal Fibre, and the — 

) | Nature | 
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Nature of the Membrana Adipofa,&c. for 
till fuch Time as the fatty Subftance of 
_ the Body is in a great meafure wafted, 
‘the Flefh will not become firm, nor the 
Fibres be endowed with fufficient Sprin- 
ginefs or Elafticity. And herein Peo- 
_ ple are very often miftaken in their Cal- 
culation, by reafon you fhall hear many 
a Horfe praifed for being a thorow-winded 
ene, and a brave whipt-horle, when his 
running up to his Foot (as the Jockeys 
call it) is all owing to the Lenght of 
Meat, €%c. which he has had. And 
_ therefore, in my Opinion, it is poffible 
to make any Horfeathorow-winded one, 
(of this Sort) provided he’s found, and is 
allowed Lieneti of Time: Yet, as the 
late Mr. Frampton (a Gentleman well 
known at New-Market)ufed to fay, Damn 
 thefe flow-good-ones, they don’t run faft e- 
nough to tire themfelves. 
] would not be underftood, that there 
- isnofuch thing as one Horfe being better 
winded than another; no, I know very 
well that there is a deal of Difference in 
_Horfes with refpeéct tothis Matter; there- 
fore, what I ‘mean is only this, v7z. ma- 
ny Horfes are faid to be geod winded ones, 
tho’ their holding out jo well proceeds 
from their way of running with Eafe to 
themtelves, or. from the Length of Time 


beftowed upon them in Feeding, Exercife,. 
a ca | OOo. 
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&c. more than from the Make or Shape 
of the Lungs or Body. 

Fourthly, as tothe Choice of that moft 
ufeful Creature, a Road-Horfe, I hope, 
once more, that the Reader will, with. 
Attention and Diligence, ftudy my Pre- 
cepts, efpecially if he wants a Horfe for. 
his own riding, feeing there is {carcely 
one in a thoutand that can truly be call- 
ed agood one. ‘Therefore it is in this 
asinall other Scencesof Life, viz. Men, 
as well as Horfes, are generally mifap- 
ply’d: Sothat many a Par/on, as-is ob- 
ferved by the Speéfator, runs his Head 
againit a Pulpit, when his Shoulders 
fhould have faved it the Trouble of - 
thinking; and accordingly, I fay, ma- 
ny a Hor/e is put tothe Road or Hunting, 
that is fit for nothing but a Collar; -for 
as the fir/f reads and preaches without a 
proper Emphafts or Cadence of Voice, fo 
the latter moves as heavy and out of 
Frame, ftepping to the fame Number of 
Inches, tho’ a Well or a Coal-pit were in 
his way; whereas, @ good Road-Horfe 
feould trip like aDoe, or foorten or lengthen 
his Steps, according to the Nature of the 
Ways be travels thro’; and for this Reafon 
it is that I have advifed People to try 
and ride a Horfe fome Miles in rough 
Road, and efpecially. down Hill nowand 
then, before they purchafe, left they be 


de- 
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deceived, for, we ought to confider it is 
the firft thing, when we view a Horfe 
upon Sale betore a Dealer’s Stables, or up- 
on the Place he makes ufe of for fuch 
Purpofes, that we muft not expect fuch 
fmooth Ground every where for him to 
-pafs over, neither will our own Spurs 
have fuch monftrous long Necks as thofe 
made ufe of on thefe Occafions, nor fhall 
we be at the pains of making him prance 


and curvet upon the Road ashe does up- - 


on his prefent Shew. So that, I fay, un- 
lefs a Horfe does his Bufinefs of himfelf, 


he’s fcarce worth any Gentleman’s buy- — 


ing; for he’ll fall into the Hand like a 
Lump of Lead, when he finds himfelf 
quit of his e/d Rider with his Jong-neck’d 
Tormenters. 

Fifthly, | have takenupon me to treat 
more at large upon fome particular Dil- 
orders attending Horfes, than I have done 
in my firft Volume, by reafon I was at 
that Juncture ftraitened in point of 
Time; and thefe Difordersare the Gripes 
Worms, Glanders, Greafe and Scratches, 
Faunddice or Yellows, Over-reach, Wiunds 
in general, Bog-fpavin and Bone-fpavin, 
Rheumatifm, Sciatica, &c. tho’, as tothe 
Greafe and Scratches, lvery much que- 
ftion, whether they ought to be ranked 


in the Cazalogue of Diftempers attending — 


Horfes, by reafon, I apprehend, they 


pro- 


xin 
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proceed from Sloth and Naftinefs, I 
mean for the moft part; and in fuch 
Cafe, there is not, truly fpeaking, any 
fuch Diforders fabfitting i inthe Blood and 
Juices. Moreover, it is 5 poflible to caufe 
almoft any Horfe whatfoever, to have 
the Greafe and Scratches, by keeping 
him in alow Way, and in a narrow Stall, 
with little Bedding, as little Exercife, 
and lefs, Dreffing; fo that as to the whim- 
fical Notion of ‘Humours falling down te 
the Feels, it is all a Jett, and immecha- 
nical way of arguing, fit only for thofe 
that are afraid of being at the Pains of 
confidering the Maiter in its true and 
proper Light; therefore, like the ancient 
Phyficians, contenr themfelves with the 
occult Qualities, which ferve to folve all 
Difficulties, as quickly, and every whit 
as clearly, as Dr. Willis has accounted 
for the Operation of the animal Spirits, 
by making them dance his Rounds im 
all Sorts of Directions. | 

Itis therefore for want of a true Know- 
ledge of the Force of the mechanical Pow- 
ers, Hydroftatics, Pneumatics, Attraction, 
Friffion, &c.that Men reafon fo abftrufe- 
ly, and even foreign to their own Un- 
derftanding: Nor can we ever hope for 
better, in an Age when People expect 
that fuch Knowledge fhould (of mite 3 

a 
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fall into their Mouths, without being at — 


the Coft or Pains to ieek after it. 

T have alfo, in thismy tecond Volume, 
taken Occafion to {peak more to the Pur- 
pofe, with relation to the Bog-/pavin, 
than I have done before, by reafon that 
Matter has been better clear’d up to me 
fince the Time of publifhing the firft. 


> I have not, inthis Piece, faid any - 


thing by way of Enlargement, to my 
firft Account of the /houlder-cwrench, or 
Sinew fprain in the Leg, vulgarly termed 
a Chap in the Back-finew, becaufe, what 


I have publifhed already upon the Head, 


is as much as I can fay about the Mat- 
ter. Yet, again, to repeat the moft ef 
Jential Part of the Cure, I muft acknow- 
ledge, that Time and Patience, together 


with a large Stall of fix Foot wide, in.” 


the Houfe, or elfe at full Liberty out of 
Doors, will avail more than any Applica- 
tion whatfoever: And, altho’ we often 
hear People fay, that Horfes have been 
cured of thefe Ailments, by this or that 
Remedy; yet, *tis all Nonfenfe, and fit 
only toamufe fuch as are ignorant of the 
Nature of an animal Fibre. It is true, 
that according to the Violence of the 
Strain, and Solution of Continuity, the 
Grievance will go off in a greater or lef- 
fer Space of Time, fo that when a flight 
_ Affair of this Nature happens to a Horfe, 

. he 
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he would be well by a few Days Reft, 
without any Application at all; and 
therefore, very often, the Cure is wrong- . 
ly attributed to the Compafition inftead of. 
what we underftand by the Word Nature. 
‘Sixthly, and lafily, I have mentioned 
fome particular Diftempers, to which a 
Horfe (from his prone Situation of Body) 
is neceffarily liable more than Mankind; 
alfo fome others, fuch as the Piles, Fi ‘un 
fa’s, &c. which he, for the aforefaid Rea+ 
fon, is fecured againft. ‘Therefore, to 
the candid and unprejudi¢ed Reader, I 
fubmit my Caufe, fo far as he fhall think 
reafonable to defend it, and fhall always 
be glad to offer my Reafons in Support 
of the Doétrine I advance, as well as to 


- receive Admonition where I deferve it, 


fince Humanum eft errare. So, for fear I 3 
fhould have already exceeded my Bounds, 
I muft offer no more Remarks at Prent 


P.S. Pleafe to bs sud Fockeys-T. erms 
made ufe of now andthen, for fuch - 
Phrafes have been as ack: avoided 
as ss | 
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IMPROVED. 


CHAP. | 
Contains an Inguiry into the outward Shape or Con 


« figuration of Horfes; with fome Remarks 
their different Colours, &e. 


= 


F the Reader: has only Ability to 
conftrue the Motto I have chofeh 
for this, as wellas my former Vo- 
lume of Farriery, he muit fay with 
me, that it isa very good Defcrip- 
tion of a Horfe’s Shape; for what 


; Beta. Clunes, breve quod Caput, ardua Cervix; 
that he fhould have round Buttocks, a fhort Head, 
and a Neck like a Rainbow. _ 

If aHorfe has round Buttocks, I mean natu- 
rally round in that Part, without being much co- 
vered with Flefh, it generally fecures him from the 
mifchievous Faculty called curting behind ; for his 
‘Thighs are fo plump that they throw him wide 
enough, to keep him from knocking his Legs toge- 
ther, asit is termed: then as to his Head being 
thort, I have obferved, that when a Horfe’s Head 

Vou, di. B is 


can be more a propos than guod ; 
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is fhort, he has generally what we call a flat Fore- 


shead, and that is reckoned a Beauty both by an- 


tient and modern Writers ; for when his Forehead — 
is flat, and his Head fhort, his Jaw-bones are for 


the moft part wide, fo that his Wind-pipe has 
Room enough between, than which fearce any 
thing can be more advantageous; becaufe a Horfe 
that breathes free and eafy, will endure greater Fa- 
tigue by far, than one of a contrary Difpofition ; 
neither will he be fo fubje& to Purfivencfs, Phthific, 
or Broken-Wind. La//y, the Rainbow Neck, (for 
I fuppofe Horace meant it fo by his ardua Cerwix, ) 
is not only beautiful, but alfo a Mark that the 
Horfe is in Condition, and fit for Bufinefs, I mean 
for Travelling Bufinefs, &c. becaufe we fhall not 
fee many in Order for Gallopping, that have the 
Rainbow Neck, by reafon they are not permitted 
to carry a great deal of Flefh; and without that, 


the Neck feldom rifes fo round from the Shoulders — 


to the Heed. : 

The Lyric Poet in my Moito alfo gives the Rea- 
der a timely Caution againft running open-mouth- 
ed, when he is about to purchafe a Horfe; fer 
many a fair Outfide may tread upon a foft Hoof. 
But ffi, as to the Colour of a Horfe. . . 

I fcarce remember, that any Author (who hath 
writ upon Farriery ) has neglected to give his Opi- 
nion tovching the different Difpofitions of. Horfes 
of one Colour or another; altho’ I muft own, I 

‘ave no very great Faith in what they tell us: 
However, as moit People believe there is fomething 
to be known of a Horfe’s Goodnefs by his Colour, 
I fthall deliver my Sentiments upon it, notwith- 

ftanding the late Duke of Newcaftle, who was a 
very good Author in this Way, feems to have got 
the better of Prejudice; yet as moft Men are too 
much led by Cu/iom and Common Fame in what 
relates to the Colour of Horfes, this Nobleman has 
gone too far in the other Extreme; for he feems 


not in the leaft to regard the Colour of a Horfe | 
3 i 
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in any Refpect, befides its being conducive, or 
otherwife, to his Beauty. But notwithftanding what 
he has faid, I am of Opinion, that fome Indications 
of a Horfe’s Goodnefs, as well as of his Ill-nature, — 
may be drawn from his Co/our, as well as from his 
Marks, more efpecially from the firft ; for as Men’s 
Tempers and Inclinations may, in fome meafure, 
be guefled at from their Complexions, (ce. even fo 
may we form a Judgement relating to this Particular 
in Horfes ; tho’ I muit confefs, it is not, by far, 
in fo eminent a Degree, feeing a Man’s Temper is 
difcovered from the Lines in his Face, as weil as 
- from his Complexion. 
Monf. Solleyfell, the famous French Author, tells 
us, that the Dappled Grey, the Dark Sorrel, the 
Brown Bay, the Roan with a Dark Head, and the 
Plea-bitten Grey, ov Starling Colour, are the, bef, 
as they partake of an uniform Mixture of the four 
Humours, (viz.) Phlegm, Melancholy, Bile ot 
Choler, and Blood: and therefore if a Horfe have 
a Mixture of the White, the Black, the Sorre/, and 
the Bay, he muit be concluded a durable and good 
Horfe; and as without doubt all Animal Bodies 
contain the four Kinds eof Humours mentioned, a 
due and equable Mixture of them will make the 
befi Horfe : And altho’ there are good Horfes of 
all Colours, yet as far as I have oblerved, and my 
Reafon guides me, I muft believe thofe Colours 
which So//eyfe// mentions, and which I have recited, 
' to denote better Horfes, than in general we find the 
White, the Black, the Sorre/, or the Lighti/b Bay. 
But a great part of what lam difcourfing proceeds, 
without doubt, from the particular Structure and ~ 
Configuration of the Parts, and the Fluids therein 
“contained ; for a heavy and unactive Blood muit 
difpofe a Horfe, or other Animal, to be dull and 
fluggith, and fubjeG& him to Gourdinefs and {well’d 
Legs ; while on the contrary, a brifk lively Blood 
mutt cauie him to be active and miettlefome. 
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I fancy I hear the Reader fay, I am far out in 
my Calculations upon the Influence of Colour in 
Horfes; for that he had a fpecial good White, a 
Dun, ora Black Horfe, ora Mare: Yet this Excep- 
tion does not deftroy the general Rule ; for I mutt 
infift upon it, that the more a Horfe approaches to 
any one of thofe Colours, by fo much the more is 
he of a faint and wafhy Coniflitution. Permit me 
now to mention the common Marks, whereby moft 
Jockeys judge of a Horfe’s Goodnefs, ‘or otherwife. 
And fr/ft, ; an 

As Spots and Meles upon Human Bodies are by 
Phyfiognomifis pretended to infuence our Aétions, 


or, at leaft, as thefe Signatures of Nature protend 


‘ 


The Folly 
of cutting 
Horfe; i ails 
expofed, 


a good or evil Difpofition in us; even fo a Horfe’s 
Marks are faid to denote the good: or evil Difpof- 
tion of him : Yet I cannot jay, but the moft ap- 
proved Marks of a Horfe’s Goodnefs are alfo reck- 
oned the moft becoming; therefore it is to be 
feared, that a great part of this Doftrine’is more 
owing to Cuftom, than to any Experience that has 
been made init: For why fhould ahy Horfe carry 


~me better when his Tail is nick’d, (as the Term 


is,) than he did before? Yet fo far does Fafhion 
and Cuftom prevail, that I know a Perfon that 
keeps four or five Horfes to hire,- who, tho’ they 
carried very good Vails before his Operation, yet 
he fancied they looked jadifh and dull, unlefs their 
Tails were upright, and obliged them all to under- 
go the Severity of this Operation. 

I only mention this to fhew, hew far Cuftom and 
Fafhion prevail, whichis ina great meafure; for 
I believe there are many People that would not 
keep the beit Horfe in the Univerfe, provided he - 
did not carry his Tail almoft perpendicular ; yet 
fuch Gentlemen do not know the Difficulty of méet- 


ding with a good-Horfe, otherwife the Tail would 


not be the Difference, altho’ it were of. But to 
return: 
A # 
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- A Horfe is faidto be well marked, when he’has ae, 
his Far Fore- Foot and his Near Hinder-Foot White; 
and onthecontrary, thofe are faid to be ill marked, 
that have the Near Fore-Foot and Far Hinder-Foot 
White, or a White Hinder-Foot on the Far Side, or 
both the Fore- Feet White, or when the two Feet 
on the fame Side are White ; and he is alfo called’ 
well Whited if his Hizder-Feet be both White, pro- 
vided the White do not run up too high; for 
-when a Horfe is what we call hofed, it is a Sign 
he is of a wafhy Conftitution : Yet I will not fay, 
but there are fometimes good ones that are White 
from the four Hoofs up to the Kees; but, for the 
moft part,:fuch Horfes have what we calla chy 
Leg, and are therefore more fubject to the Scratches, 
 Gourdinefs, or Swelling of the Legs, and. what the 
Earriers term Rats-tails ; which laft is a kind of 
hard callous Swelling upon the hinder Leg, under 
the Hough, that runs along the Sinew; and thefe 
Swellings are termed Ret-taz/s from the Refem- 
blance they bear to.the Tail of that Animal, and 
are diftinguifhed. from the Scratches, Warts, and 
other Excrefcences in the Lege and Pafterns, in that 
they generally creep along from the Paftern towards | 
the Middle of the Shank, along the main Tendon 
or Sinew: and I have often obferved thefe fort of 
-Excrefcences exceeding troublefome to remove, 
efpecially if the Horfe was a Running Horfe : for 
to keep a Horfe’s Legs fine and well, that is hofed, a white. 
{as.we call it,). the Servant muft be diligent and leg’d Horfe 
careful, as well as*knowing in his Bufinefs, feeing mof fubjeé 
too much rubbing will rather inflame,. than cure tothe Scrat- 
this kind of Ailment; andI am of Opinion, that °P¢» ©¢+ 
often wafhing with warm Water, and.wiping them 
clean with a large Linen Rag afterwards, and then 
anointing them with the following Ointment, will 
be fufficient for the Cure .of the Rat-taz/s; and 
then good Care, and proper Exercife, will make 
the Legs continue found. The Ointment is this: 


(wiz. 
; B3 Take 
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for the'Cure 
of Rat-tails, 
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_ Take a Quarter of a Pound of Flanders Oil of 
Bays, a Quarter of an Ounce of Oil of Turpentine, — 
and fix Drachms of Quickfilver ; mix the Quick- — 
filver and Oil of Turpentine well together, and 
then add the Oil of Bays, and fir all about, tiil — 
you cannot, even with Spectacles, difcover any of 
the Particles of Quickfilver : For unlefs it be rub- 
bed a long Time, the Quickfilver will not be fuffi- 
ciently divided, or (as the common People call it,) 
will not be killed. : 


Anoint the Horfe’s Legs twicea Day with this 
Ointment, and when he comes from his Exercife, 
Jet them be wafhed with Soap and warm Water, 
and wiped dry, as before mentioned. : 

It is obfervable, that White Animals, I mean 


_ among the Brute Kind, are moft tender ; for 


White Turkeys, and other Poultry, the good Hou/fe- - 
ewives tellus, are hardeft to raife ;-and we may 
often obferve a White-faced Horfe, or what we 
term Ba/d-faced, will have a raw, {cabby Nofe 
when heis at Grafs, and for no other Reafon but . 
that his Nofe is White, and therefore more tender 


_ than when of another Colour; tho’ the Phyfcal. 


Cazfe of this Matter, I muft confefs, would take _ 
up fome Time to demonftrate. 

A Horie that 1s all of a Colour looks fomewhat 
edd and uncouth; but I have obferved.as many 
good Horfes of this Sort as any, éfpetially the Dark 
Bays, with Black Legs and Brown' Muzzles 3 and 
the F/ea-bitten Greys are obferved to prove very — 
good; but of the Duas and Roans, 1 don’t remember 
to have feen above three or four good Gallopping 
Horles of thofe Colours; therefore we muft ima- 
gine, that Nature defigned them for the Gol/ar and 
heavy Carriages. ; agi? 

It is alfo obfervable, that a Horfe with a griz- 
zled Rump, or that hath white Hairs mixed with 
‘other Colours in his’Tail, proves generally Abs 
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ownlefS he has a white Face, and in fuch Cafe it be+ 
tokens Weaknefs. ; 
As to what we call Feathers,. or different Turn- 
ings of the Hair, in feveral Parts of a Horfe’s Body, 
I don’t fuppofe they are any Signs of Goodnefs, or 
otherwife ; altho’ the Jockeys have one amongit 
their many merry Conceits, (viz. ) when a Mark 
Hike the Feather of an Ofrich happens upon the 
Cheek or Shoulder of a Horfe, or upon any other 
Part which is out of his Sight, that fuch Horfe 
-never fails of being a good one; but I can’t find 
. that the Shoulder of a Horfe is out of his Sight ;, 
- however, when a Horfe has a Feather upon his’ 
Neck, near his Main, it is reckoned a Beauty in 
hima oi: ; 
I don’t know any Perfon, Native or Foreigner, 
. that has refined more upon this Subject, than the 
Sieur de Solleyfell: This Gentleman hath endea- 
- voured to give Reafons why Horfes fhould be of 
this or that Temper, according as they are marked: 
_ and diverfified in.Colour: But as there is no real 
Foundation in the moft part of what he advances ; 
I fhall not trouble the Reader with his Account, or 
dwell longer upon this Point ; but proceed to give 
an Account of the Shape and Size a Horfe ought to 
be of, for different Employments ; fince unlefs this 
be confidered by every Purchafer, he may come to. 
repent too late, feeing every Horfe is not fit for 
every fort of Work, and we frequently find-this 
Creature out of his proper Sphere, as we term it; 
that is, we fee toa Hot Sgt to the Road, and a yeee yy 
Road Horfes {poiled with being Carted.. But it is Sphere as 
even fo with Men; for, if I may borrow the Ex- wellas Men, 
preffion from an ingenious Perfon, we have feen | 
many a Man appear in a Pu/pit, that would have 
made a fhining Figure at a P/ough-tai/; and many 
a puny Porter, that might have made a very good 
. Parfon: But thus it was, and thus it will be, I 
believe, as long as the World endures ; for both 
Human and Brute Creatures are, for the moft part, 
B 4 wrong 
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wrong’ paired, as well as wrong applied, in this 
World ; for how often do we fee Men of Fathion 
join themfelves to omen who were born with the — 
mala Stamina, and yet expe& to raife a healthful — 
Lffue, and feem to be furprized, that their Children, 
are not as found as their Neighbours ; whereas, 
would they confider it, they would find, re Like 
begets Like, and Nature operates with Uniformity : — 
And yet, notwithftanding this evident Truth, I have — 
had many Peopleapply to me, to cure their Children. 
of Swellings under the Jaw, which I could not per- 
fuade the Parent had any Relation to the King’s- _ 
Lil, altho’ the Father or the Mother, or fome- © 
times both, were afflicted with that Diftemper in a 
very eminent Degree ; fo blind are we to our own. 
Infirmities, , 
What I would infer from hence, is only this, to 
wit, that we fhould mind the Stock or Breed the © 
Horfe is of, which we would. purchafe, and alo 
put him to the Ufe for which Nature defigned him ; 
otherwife we do notaCtaccording to the right Reafon, _ 
and the Nature of things. > a 
Moreover, tho’ a Horfe be comely. and well — 

‘i fhaped, yet he may prove an arrant Jade ; which 
we may fuppofe proceeds from his Ancelftors, fuch 
as the Sire or Dam, €%c. therefore we can have no — 
perfe&t Affurance of his Goodnefs, without afufi- 
cient Trial, and this few Jockeys or Dealers in 
Horfes are willing to confent to; for if they buya 
bad Horfe, they will fell him again as dear as they 

NoCredit to €a: But would I credit a Word they fay of the 

be given to Goodneis of any Horfe im their Stables, fince my 

a Jockey or Experience of them, tho’ of the beft Character, has 

ta in fufiiciently convinced me, that what they pretend 

_ Horless “to their Cuftomers, fhould go for nothing. 

I muft confefs, that many Horfes that are good » 
and beautiful are often fpoiled by falling into bad 
Hands ; fuch are thofe who ride hard, and do not 
feed thee poor Creatures accordingly, or elfe do not 
allow fuffiicient Time for the Flefh to become eri 

Thefe. 
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'Thefe are the Gentlemen who.do not deferve. to.ride 
a good Horfe. 
Mon, Solieyfell obferves, that when a Perfon once: Sh#Pe 
Knows how to judge of the Shape of a Horfe, he 
‘will in a little ‘Time be able to chufe a good one ; 
‘but notwithftanding this Rule,.I mean, tho’ a Horfe 
De well fhaped, yet he may provea Jade at Bottom: 
‘Therefore it is neceffary to take fome Notice of the 
Qualities which generally render a Horfe dcautiful, 
firong, and a@ive; and tho’ there are few Horfes Few Horfes: 
fo well fhaped, but that a good Judge may find bei 
fome Fault with him, yet it is{o far to our Purpofe, “*"“* 
_as that the Make of particular Parts expofe them 
to Accidents and Difeafes, more or. lefs, except a . 
great deal of Care be taken. by the Qwner or Keeper;. 
and I fhall hereafter. have Occafion to refer to. fuch 
‘Defeéts and Eailers in Shape,.as often as I fhall, 
judge the Accidents which may happen to arife: 
from thence, and endeavour to fhew how, and in 
what Manner, fuch Accidents may be beft prevent- 
tedorremedied. But firft of the Shape of his Head. 
_ The Head fhould be fmall, or what we calla yyeag: 
fhort Head, according as the Pcet.in my Motto has 
obferved ; it fhould-alfo be lean and dry (as we 
‘call it ;) for a Horfe with a thick Head will be 
fubject to difempered Eyes, the Staggers, ce. and 
befides this,. he will be apt to tire the Rider’s Hand,, 
By bearing fluggifaly upon the Bit, efpecially when- 
he is hard rid; and, as I have experienced, fuchr. 
Horfes are generally moft head{trong and unguida- 
‘ble: But if he be defigned for the Collar, there is 
lefs Notice to be taken ;. only, I have faid, he will. 
be more liable to the common Diftempers that affect 
the Head, and Parts adjacent. . 
Sir William Hope, Author of The Compleat BRorfe- Ears: 

man, or Perfe@ farrier,.tells us, that a Horle’s 
Ears fhould.be placed on the very Top of his Head: 
Bat I think this Gentleman places them too high ; 
for lam fure a Horfe of that Sort would be proper 
for.a Show to be carried about, tho’ I fuppofe, the 

beni B 5. Knight: 
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Knight only means to fet them pretty high upon — 
the Head, and in a different Situation to the Ears _ 
that refemble a Hog’s; yet I have feen feveral good — 
Horfes with this fort of Ears : But, no doubt, the — 
handfomeft Kind is the long, narrow and ftreight 
Ear, placeed neithertoo high, nor too low, af at 
a moderate Diftance from: each ether. Yet fome © 
Authors, nay, I think moft of them, recommend 
the fmall Ears :' However, I mutt freely fpeak my © 
‘ own Sentiments, when I undertake to give a De- 
dcription of this ferviceable Animal. 
A Horfe’s ‘The Subftance of the Ears fhould be thin, and 
Temper free from Flefh, and their Points when ftiled or 
maybe _pricked fhould be nearer than their Roots. And — 
aoabet from fince much of a Horfe’s Temper may be known 
se ONE aK ‘from the Shape and Motion of his Ears, it behoves — 
and Eyes, every Gentleman who would purchafe a good one, 
to take particular Notice of this Part of the Body ; 
that is, he fhould mind how he ftirs his Ears when 
he is. moved in all his Paces, both when he is led’ 
in Hand, and mounted. But the Motion of the 
Ears is not fo much to be minded, while the Jockey 
himfelf, or his Boy, is upon the Horfe’s Back; for 
thefe Blades generally wear fuch long-necked Spurs, 
that they can fpur him up, tho’ you would think 
their Heels half a Foot from his Sides. And the 
Three Per. three only Perfections of a “Fockey’s Boy are, firf2, 
fe€tions of a 2 good Seat upona Horfe ; /econdly, to keep any 
 Jockey’s ” “Blemifh as far out of the Chapman’s Sight as pof- 
Boy. fible ; as alfo to keep him tothe Action he performs 
beft, whether Walking, Trotting, Galloping, Se. 
and thirdly, notto {peak above one true Word in 
#en. ‘ 
Thefe are my Sentiments of the Fraternity, I 
mean, the common Jockeys, or Dealers in Horfes. 
But as to thofe we term Brothers of the Bridle, or 
fuch Gentlemen who keep Gallopping Horfes,, 1 can 
‘fafely fpeak it, I never {aw an unfair ‘Thing done, 
or offered to be done,. by any one in the whole 
Courfe of my Life, tho’ I have for near ai! ‘or 
Oure 
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fourteen Years paft had fometimes two, fometimes Thofe who 
_ three Galloppers in a Seafon ; and it is therefore ares Bro~ 
_ my Opinion, that they have as much Hozour and. 51). ihr 
_ Honefly, as thofe who pretend to charge them with Knayery, 
any kind of Knavery or Sharping ; and fuch People are com- 
_who exclaim and rail at the Pretended Pra¢tices of monly the 
' thofe who keep gallopping Herfes, are (as far as steatett 
I have obferved) the greateft Sharpers or Bites ey an 
themfelves. " 
I could verify this by producing perfonal Praof,, 
only I would not willingly be guilty of Ill Man- 
ners; yet one Inftance of it I cannot avoid men-. 
troning, (viz. ) a Gentleman happening to go toa A Gentle- 
Race about four or five Years ago, where one of man charges’ 
my Horfes was to ftart, he betted a {mall Sum. of the Brothers 
Money ; but the Horfe I run being only four Years- adie ca 
old, and unufed to a Crowd of People hollowing io Page 
and fhonting, when he came within twenty Yards pe had lot 
of the Ending: Poft, a Number of the Spetators 134. at a 
began to wave or fhake their Hats fo furioufly, that Race. 
they drove the Rider on the wrong Side of the 
Ending-Poft, in {pite ofall his Endeavours to the 
contrary ; and this any Gentleman that-underftands 
Horfe-racing will agree may very eafily happen ; 
but my Neighbour having loft his Money, ex- 
claimed moft horribly againft me, faying he was 
Jockey’d, for the Horfe might as eafily have won. 
as he could.turn his Hand, and that therefore he 
was certain there was Roguery in the Affair ; neither. 
‘could the Man be eafy for feveral Days; which: ~ 
made me enquire, in order:to-difcover what Sum of 
Money this clamorous. Perfon had ‘loft; for he 
feemed to think himfelf robbed of its but all I 
could find he had wagered-was poor Thirteen Pence,. 
for which he charged all the Brotherhood with be- 
ing the greateft Rogues and Sharpers under the Copes 
of Heaven’: Therefore the Reafon I mention this 
is, only to fhew how ready we are to; meafure other. 
People’s A&tions by the Scale of ovr own. . 
~-Ecould match this Gentleman with another, am : 
g + $ 
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‘talks much againft Roguery, tho’ he himfelf is a 


fecond Co/. Charteris ; but this would be foreign — 
to my intended Purpofe ; only I muft beg the 
Reader’s Leave to name one Piece of Cunning, for 
which, among many, this Gentleman is remark- 
able, ever fince he bought and fold Horfes, (vx. ) 
when he happens to buy a Horfe that is heavy and 
dull, and too much of the Flanders Meztle in him, 
he goes into the Stable feveral Times a Day, and 
exercifes the poor Beaft moft feverely with a Whip, 
or the like, making him frifk it about, and turn as 
quic: as Lightning ; fo that as foon as any Chap- 
man goes into the Stable, the poor Creature isafraid 
of the fame Ufage, fpringing and bouncing likea - 
Horfe of Mettle, which mutft be called the Spirit 
of the Horfe, but it is fuch a Spirit as I fhould 
diflike; for ifa Horfe will not turn and move in 
his Stall without this Exercife, I think he is fitter 
fora Cartthan Saddle. But to return. . 
When you are about purchafing a Horfe, you 
fhould fee him perform all his Actions, or what the 
Dealers term his Exercife, cooly, and without be- 


ing fpurred or whipped ; and then, by the Motion 


of his Ears, we may have a good Guefs at his Spirit, 
I mean if he is in Health; for if he be fickly, he _ 
will not move his Ears fo brifkly, as perhaps he © 
would do, if he was in Condition ; therefore one 
may judge of his Condition before the Motion of 
his Ears be cenfured. . 
As to the Forehead, it fhould rather be flat than 
raifed, andrun ftreight almoft to the Nofe-band; 
the Di/h-Faced, or Roman Nofed Horfe being neither 
in Fafhion, nor of fo goed a Nature; for tho’ they 
are accounted hardy, yet they are frequently vici- 
ous, and unguidable. ‘ 
The Eyes of a Horfe fhould be fulland fprightly, 
yet not too large, having obferved feveral Horfes 


go blind that had too large an Eye, fo that it is 


almof as bad as being too fmall; and I fappofe’ 
every one knows that the Eye-pits above the Ev 
fhould 
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fhould not be much funk ; for fuch Horfes are 
deemed got by old Stallions : but for my part, 
I mut own, I don’t rightly apprehend why a Colt 
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got by an old Stallion thould have his Eye-pits hol- . 


ow and deep, any more than his Ears, é¥c. fhorter 
than a Colt got by a younger Horfe ; and altho’ I 
am well affured that the common Opinion is againift 
me, yet 1 am almoft pofitive that the Reafon they 
alledge for fuch Defeét is but a very mean one, and 
that it will not ftand a Scrutiny. 


I know there is an old North-Country Aduge,. 


(viz.) That which every Body fays muft be true + 
by which, I fuppofe, is only meant, what commoz 
Fame fays ; and weall know what common Fame is. 
But not to examine farther into this Point, feeing 
‘I intend Brevity, I muft return to a Defcription 
of the Eye that I think moftlikely to ftand (as we 
term it.) 


Mr. Gib/on has obferved, “ That when there is 


«* a Ring or thick Circle round the Eye, it is a 
‘* Sign that a Horfe is dogged and ftupid.” But I 
fuppofe he means, that when the circular Cartilage 
of the Eye-/ids is of fuch Make, itis a Sign of 
Ais ill Temper ; which I own may be very pro- 
bable, though I never experienced the Affair, fince 
ifhis Eye-/ids be thick and heavy, his Head is gene- 
rally fo likewife, and nothing can be a greater Sign 
efan ill-natured fluggifh Difpofition, than a fluggith 

great Head. Pais . 
~ Juft at the Time I am writing this Paragraph, 
I found the laft Obfervation plainly verified in a 
Mare a Neighbour of mine had purchafed for about 
Fifteen Guineas from Mr. Singleton of Kexdal, who 
‘4s, perhaps, as great a Dealer th Horfes as moft in 
England ; however, I am certain my Neighbour is 
deceived, the Mare being almoft blind, and all 
‘through her great Head, which fhould have worn 
a Collar, inftead of a Bridle; for when any heavy- 
_ headed Horfeis put to wrong Bufinefs, he is apt to 
go blind, or fall into other Diftempers which ofce 
- the 
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the Head. But thefe Dabfters, I mean the Fockeys, 
or Dealers in Horfes, with their /ong-necked Spurs, 


making nothing of turning any common Cart Horfe 
to the Road, provided he is in good Order, and 


{wear him off to their beft Friend for an excellent 


Hunter, But to return. 

It is obferved, that thofe we call Wall- Eyes and 
longeft and beft ; but I think they are not coveted 
by Gentlemen, I mean, fuch Horfes are not in 
Fafhion; fo we muft fubmit td ride a fafhionable 
Horfe, tho’ he is in Danger of going blind, rather 
than thofe unfafhionable Horfes with Wall-Eyes. 
But there is one Objeétion to be made on this Ac- 
count, befides their not being what we may term 
a fufeionable Ey, which is this (viz.) the Wall- 
Fye happens moftly to the Roan, Pyeball, or Black 
Hor fe with a Bald Face, and thefe arenot accounted 


~ a good Kind for the Saddle; altho’ fometimes we 


Ground of - 


the Eye, 
what, 


may meet with one of thefe Colours that proves a 
very good Nag for the Road, yet they are feldom 
fo fleet as to make good Hwaters ; and befides this, 
the Pycball, and thofe Colours that have a near 
Affinity to it, are generally tender hoofed ; for they 
frequently have White-Hoofs, which are the moft 
tender and brittle ;. and in this they agree with our 
Obfervation of White being a tender Colour: for 
W bite Fowls of all Kinds, as wellas White Horfes,.. 
White Hoofs, 7c. are more tender and delicate than 
other Colours; yet the Phyfcal Reafon for this, 
it would be difficult to affign. | 
Some Authors obferve, that the Ground of the 
Eye {as they call it) fhould be large and full : But 
this is a very poor Defcription. of an Eye; for what 
they mean by the Ground of the Eye, is the Pupi/ 
or Hole thro’ the //s and Uvea, which the com- 
mon People call the Sight of the Eye, and the 
Wall-Eye, as we eall it, is nothing but the Jrs,. - 
or Outfide of the fifth Coat of the Eye, which is 
of that Silver Colour, if I may fo call.it; and: 
When the Fibres of the /ris and Uveag are of fuch. 
Cone 
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‘Contexture as to reprefent a bright Si/ver Colour, fit 
‘we find by Experience the Eye ftands longeft. 

 Itis fcarce poffible to judge ef the Goodnefs of 

a Horfe’s Eyes without being firft acquainted with 

the Axatomy of this Part of his Body ; therefore I 

muft refer the Reader to the Study and Perufal of 

‘that Part of my Fir? Volume of Farriery, which 

treats upon the Eye, &¥c. and if he will only take 

a little Pains, he will foon be able to know a good 

from a bad Eye, even at firft Sight, efpecially if in 

the Sunfhine ; which, the Reader will fay, is con- 

trary to the Rules in other Beoks of this Kind ; for 

they order us to view the Eyes juftas the Horfe . 
‘comes out of the Stable-Door: But I havethe Va- « 

nity to think, I underitand the Eye and its Difeafes 

as well as thofe who have gone before me ; for 

that particular Branch of Practice is moft fadly >). si, 
-abufed, andthe Study: of it much neglected ; and of the Eye 
the! Notion of moft Phy/icians, as well as Surgeons, much ne- 
Farriers, &c. are exceedingly abfurd and prepofte- gleéted, 
rous with relation to this Affair. 

A Horfe’s Faa-bones fhould be wide towards Jaws, 

the upper Parts, where they join the Neck-bones, 

fo that there may be Room for his Thropple, when 

his Head is in a becoming Pofition ; fora larger 
Diftance between the upper Part of the Jaw-bones 

is reckoned a Sign of a good winded Horfe ; but I 

‘have feen thorough-winded Horfes (as we term it) 

without being fo wide Jowled; yet I can’t fay but 

they were obliged to run with their Nofesout; for 

“if you pulled in their Nofe, you did them rather 

Harm than Good: So that it is notevery Horfe 

¢an run with his Head, no more than his Hee/s, in 

the fame Pofition. 

I have obferved in general, that when a Horfe’s 

Throppie or Wind-pipe is -loofe (as it iscalled) - | 
from the flefhy Part of his Neck, he has the beft 
“Chance for proving a thorough-winded one, pro- 

vided his Cheft be large and capacious, 
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The Muzzle of a Horfe begins about.the Nofe- 


“Band of the Curb Bridle, and from hence to his 
- Noftrils he fhould have little elfe befides Skin and 


‘Bone ; and the {maller this Part is, the better ; for 


he fhould be able, almoft, to drink out-of a Pitcher, 


-fome fay.a Beer-Glafs; but the latter of thefe 


“would not be wide enough for the {mallet muzzled — 


-Horfe in the Univerfe,. that is fourteen or fifteen 


An Andelu-, 
fian Horfe - 
with large 
Woftrils.. 


Hands high. - , 
The Nofrils hhould be large and extenfive, as. 
well as thinand membranous, and when the Horfe: 


_is upon_his Mettle the Divifion between them fhould. 
appear tranfparent, and of a reddifh Hue ; which. 


is always reckoned beautiful, as well as a Sign of 
his good Breed. 
I had a Spanifh Andalufian ue that had fuch 


large No/firils, together, with a, /oo/e Thropple,, and 


deep Cheff, that when he neighed. in. the Streets 
he filled them fo well and ftrongly, that feveral 
befides myfelf were of Opinion, he made the Glafs 
in the Windows fhake and quaver; and had he 
been every way as well turned as he was in the- 
Places I’ have mentioned, he muft have proved an 
excellent Running Hor/e 3. hut he was too tall and 
flender to carry, even ten Stone thro?'a Four. Mile 
Courle, without being lamed,,which was his For- 
tune ina little Time after he was trained for the- 
Sport ; fo | turned him to a Stallion, and he got. 
excellent winded Celts, but too flender i in general 5: 
though this is the Horfe was the Sire of Rumplefs 5. 


which almoft, all Exgland has either {een or heard. 


Mouth and: 
Tongue, — 


of. 

I fhall-not fay any thing of the Shape of the 
Mouth or Tongue ; {geing if “the Head, Ears, Eyes,. 
&7-c.. be according to my Defcription, the Aleuth 
and Toxgue will follow of Courfe ; but in general 


‘he fhould have his Mouth reafonably large, and his 


Tongue {mall, fo that it may be eafily lodged in the 
Channel of the lower Jaw, and. the Bars of his 


Several? : 


ao may be fenfble of the Bit. 


Several Authors tell us, that the Palate ofa 
Horfe’s Mouth fhould be lean and thin, and that 
fit is full and high, and almoft equal with the Ex- 
tremities of his upper Teeth, it will incommode 
him in the Liberty of the Bit : But thefe Gentle- 
men do not rightly confider, that all young Horfes 
(if they are in Healih) have the Palate tull and 
flefhy, and when it grows thin and lean, it is the 
sreateft Sign of Old Age and it is this which 
occafions fo many poor Horfes to be cut for the 
Lampers, Or, as fome call it, the Lampas, by igno- 
rant blundering Fellows, that are not able to give 
any phyfical Account of things ; fo that if they 
can only bleed a Horfe, draw a Sole, put in.a 
Rowel or Scopple,. cut for the Lampers, and give 
one Sort of Cordial Drench for all Diftempers, 
they may make tolerable Farrzers, provided they 
have a Sufficiency of Impudence, and unintelligible 
Terms of Art to throw in the Face of a Gentleman: 
Therefore I am furprifed at nothing more, than The Author 
at the Indolence and Negligence of the Generality of blamesGen- 
People that are able to keep good. Horfes, who, tlemen for 
inftead of giving themfelves the Troub/c,.ax rather <i pnitngh F 
the Plea/ure, of reading fome of the belt Authors Pavey 3 
upon the Subject of Horfes, will fubmit them 
to the Care of a common Farrier, that knows not 
any thing of the Reafon why the Operation he per- 
forms, or the Drugs he prefcribes, fhall be of Ser- 
vice, orotherwife. And really I fpeak this from 
my own Experience. of thefe kind of F ellows ; I 
mean, from my Experience of talking with them ; 
for I neveremployed a Farrier farther than to cut 
as I dire&ted him, or give the Medicine that I 
might have ordered, ina Horn, or other commo- 
dious Manner, to fave my own Clothes: I fay, 
I never heard one of the Fraternity talk of the 
Anatomy of a Horfe with any tolerable Judgment, 
‘nor of the Materia Medica with any Judgment or 
-Reafon at all ;, and do but take from them a few 
Drugs and. Simples, fuch as Aloes, Antimony, Bzim- 
met | 3 fiene, 
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fone, Diapente, Liquorice-powder, Graixs of Parax 
dife, Oil of Turpentine, Balfam of Sulphur, Oil of 
Annifeed, with fome few Things more, of lefs Effie 
cacy ; I fay, take but thefe away from them, and. 
you quite break their Shops ; for out of thefe muft 

e prepared, Purging Drinks, Cordial Drinks, 
- Drinks for the Staggers, or, in fine, Drinks for 
all kinds of Diftempers ;, for a Drink or Drench he 
muft have, as well in a Burning, as in.a Yellow. 
Fever, commonly ftiled the Y¢ews in Horfes :. 
And indeed, what can we expect more from fuch 
ignorant and illiterate Men, than Blunder and Con- 
fafion, feeing their Pra¢tice, from the firft, is ill 
grounded ? and ifthe Foundation be bad, the Super- 
fru&ure is in a tottering Condition, without all 
manner of Difpute. Yetit will always be thus, 
while Gentlemen that keep Horfes will not give 
themfelves Leave to think ; for if they would only. 
fludy the Anatomy of a Horfe, they would be able 
to judge of the Make and Difpofition of the Fibres. 
of his whole Body, and by this Means would foon. 
become better Judges than the Farriers they too. 
frequently employ: For what can be more abfurd,. 
than to hear fome of the moft eminent Pretenders 
to Farriery advife us to place a Rowel in the Hip 
of a Horfe, in order to draw the Ge//y out of the 
Cup of the Hip-Foint, when he has got a Strain or 
Wrench? For thefe Adepts, you muft know, al- 
ways dream of Gel/y in the Cup, or Humours fall- 
ing down to this or that Part of a Horfe’sBody, &e. 
And the’ this may, at fir Sight, appear good Rea-. 
foning ; yet when we underftand Anatomy, and the 
Nature of Things, that is, the Operation of Body. 
er Matter in all its various Shapes and Impulfes ;. 
I fay, when we are well acquainted with thefe ne- 
ceflary Requifites, we fhall at once dete the Ab- 
‘ furdities and falfe Reafoning of feveral Men, who, 

, - altho’ they make a great Figure in the World, and 
acquire plentiful Fortunes, are no more than empty 
Coxcombs, and ignorant Blunderers in the oy of 
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Healing. I {peak this with relation to. Phyfctans 
and Surgeons, as well as Farriers; for the latter 
are in fome meafure excufable, by reafon they have 
not had the Opportunity of Improvement with the 
former. But to return. 
“The Lips of a Horfe fhould be thin; for if they Lips» 
be overgrown and thick, he has generally a hard 
Mouth. dda 
The Neck, according to my Motte, fhould be Neck, 
fach a one as Horace deferibes, (viz. ) Ardua Cer- 
wix ; it fhould be leanith, and as it rifes out of the 
Withers fhould diminifh by Degrees towards the 
fetting on of the Head; it fhould be thin, firm,- 
and void of Flefh upon the Part where the Mane 
grows, for that is the greateft Token of his being 
in good Condition. . 
* ‘They are faid to he Deer-necked, or Ewe-necked,. 
and Cock-throppled, when the Flefh that fhould be 
next the Mane is quite below, and next the ‘Throat 5 
this renders the Neck ugly, and ill-fhaped, which 
is a Sign that he will be what we term heavy- 
headed ; for nothing contributes more to a Horfe’s 
being eafy wpon the Rider’s Hand, than a lightfome. 
Pore-End, and thin Shoulders. 
\ Sir William Hope, Author of The Complete Horfe-. 
man, or Perfed Farrier, is of Opinion that the 
Legs and Feet ofa Horfe have a confiderable Share 
in making him heavy-headed, as we call it, or reft 
hard upon his Bridle : But I think there is not much 
in this; tho’ the Knight imagines, that if a Horfe 
be tender-footed or lamifh, he will beat harder upon 
his Bridle: Indeed he may oftener do fo, than a 
found:footed Horfe, becaufe he is more apt to fnap- 
per and ftumble, and therefore requires more bear- 
ing up ; yet as to what we call bearing up aHorfe’s 1), 
Head when he ftumbles, it is not that we lift him |; acy 
up from the Ground, or eafe his Weight an Ounce, how we 
any farther than by pulling at the Bridle we bring keep a Horfe 
the Weight from his Head to his Back, as may be ‘rom falling 


ofl : ae . when he 
eafily underftood, even by a Smatterer in gee fumbles, 
& 
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A Horfe 
that is ill 
formed come. 
pared to a 
Goofe, 

will always 
waddle, EC. 
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nicks;, and this, ] mean taking the Weight off hig) 
Head, and making the fame bear upon the Bacé, | 
together with the Fear of knocking his No/e againit 
the Ground when we pull itup, is the only Reafon | 
why he.does not go quite down with us; and I am.) 
of Opinion, that a:great many Horfes would keep | 
themfelves better upon their Feet with a loofe than 
a ftiff Hand; more particularly, if a Horfe that 
carries his Nofe near his Breaft when he travels be 
apt toftumble, I am fure we do him little Good 
by pulling at the Bridle, and bringing his-Nofe fill 
nearer his Breaft ; and if he chance. ta, fall in this” 
Poiture, he generally performs the Culéute, as the” 
Frenchman fay, and tofles the Rider quite over his 
Ears: ;. or elfe, if the-Crupper breaks indeed,. the, 
Fall we receive proves generally more fortunate, 
as a Cant fideways, or the like ; and therefore the- 
Horfe which carries his Nofe bent inwards, is more 
apt to tofs the Rider over his Head, than that) 
which does not carry his Head in fucha curvetting — 
Potlure : [ mean,. if he is not quite perfect of his 
Feet :. For.there are,. no. doubt,. good. Horfes that - 
hold: their Eléads with the Nofe bent. towards the’ 
Breaft, when the fame happens to be well fet on at 
the Neck; but if he be deficient in that Part, | 
from his natural Conformation, I think it is Folly 
and Madnefs to plague him with the Menage ; for, 
like the Gaofe in the Fab/e, he will ftill waddle and 
noddle, and go like the Grandjire. 


‘ é 


I. muft-own, that a Horfe from-Grafs has the 
Glands or. Kerrnels below his Ears often {welled to 
fuch a degree, that he cannot hold his Nofe in, 
without its giving him Pain in the Turn of the 
Neck: But this Inconvenience is remedied by 
keeping the Horfe at hard Meat with a Sufficiency 


- of Corn, €c. and good Exercife, Morning and. 


Evening, and brufhing him over.that Part of his 
Neck more. at fuch Times than any .other, and 
firoking him with the Fingers, to caufe the ob- 
firucted Glands. to circulate their. Contents more 
Sir ay Weta er were S wis ae 
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freely ; for by the Warmth occafioned by the Bru 
or Fingers, the Humours or Juices contained inthe 
Glands are rendered more thin, fo that by this Means 
Part is perfpired thro’ the Pores of the Hide, whilft 
the reft is carried along with the common Current, 
' Thefe Glands below the Ears ina Human Body 
are called the Parotid Glands, and there are two 
at the Root of the Tongue, called Tonflle; and 
when they happen to tumify or fwell, thro’ Cold, 
é¥¢, and caufe Pain in the Ear, the Country People, 
nay, moft People, I fay, when thefe Glands happen 
to be fwelled, from: a Defluxion of Rheum, &e. 
or that the Uvula is relaxed from the like Caufe, 
itis commonly faid, the 4/monds of the Ears, or 
the Ear-roots, are down; and it is then that fome 
sood old Goffp is called in, who has the Knack at 
ftroking them up : But this Piece of Formality is 
all a Farce and Delufion ; for there is no fuch 
Thing as the Zar-coots, any otherwile than I have 
mentioned. 

As to the Shape of a Mare’s Neck, it ought to Shape of a 
be like the Neck of a Stone-Hozfe; I-mean, that Mare’s 
when a Mare has the Countenance of a Szone- ““““* 
Horfe, fhe may be faid to have a well-turned 
Neck: tho’? ] muft own, we don’t meet with fuch 
Mares in every Dealer’s Hand ; for it is Rara Avis, 

‘¥c¢. infomuch that I don’t-think I ever faw Ten 
in the whole, fince I knew any thing ofa Horfe; 
for the Generality of Mares are Eawe-necked, (as 
we callit,) or Cref-fal/len, unlefs they be in very 
yood Order indeed. ~ | 
The Antients, particularly the .Grecians and Ita- The Mxne 
lians, eheemed athick full-+et vane the moft beau- andWithers, 
iful; but the Keaton of this was, becaufe their 
Horfes had generally too.thin Manes, as we fee 
‘ome of the Spazi/> Horfes, and foreign Breed, that 
nave only a few Lows of Hairs upon the Neck, 
But theie were not fuch Manes as ‘Job defcribes, 
hap. Xxxix. wer. 1g. where the Reader may find 
» molt lively and beautiful Deicription of the nable 
‘ Crea- 
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Creatare I am treating upon. But that I may fave! 
him'the Trouble of turning over the Sacred Writ, 
as well as have the Pleafure myfelf of the Repeti= 
tion of thofe beautiful Lines of od’s, I muft here 
tranfcribe them ; (viz.)Ha/? thou given the Horfe 
Strength ? haft thon clothed bis Neck with Thunder ? 
‘Now I fuppofe the Thunder is an Allafion to the 
Curlings or Wavings of the Mane of a fine Ware 
Horfe. ‘Then the Defcription goes on thus ; Canf 
thou make him afraid as a Grafbopper ? The Glory 
of his Noftrils is terrible. He paweth in the Valley, 
and rejoiceth in his Strength: He gocth on to meet 
the armed Men. He mocketh at Fear, and his not 
affrighted : neither turneth he back from the Sword, 
Tbe Quiver rattleth againft him, the glittering 
Spear, and the Shield. He frwalloweth the Ground 
nvith Fiercene/s and Rage: neither believeth he 
that it is the Sound of the Trumpet. He faith among 
the Trumpets, Ha, ha; and he fmelleth the Battle 
afar off, the Thunder of the Captains, ~and the 
Shouting. . gale 4 

T believe the Reader will agree with me, that 
Fob’s Defcription of a Horfe exceeds all, either 
before or after him ; fo we muft imagine, he was_ 
a Philippos, otherwile he could not have deferibed” 
the Creature fo exquifitely. I muft now proceed 
to the Withers, or that Part which is immediately 
before the Saddle, and commonly called the Shoul- 
ders, as when we fay a Horfe is thick or thin 
fhouldered. | ' 

The Withers are formed by the Proceffes of the 
Spine, or that Part of the Back-bone which pafles 
towards the Neck; I call it Back-bone, the better 
to be underftood ; tho’ there are a great many Bones 
which weterm Vertebre, that conjointly form th 
Withers of a Horfe; and befides thefe Vertebre, 
there are Muj/cles, or what the common People 
‘call Leaders or Sinews, whofe fiefhy Parts help to 
fill up the Vacancies, and make all fmooth and 
even, Itis proper the Wizhers hhould be sassy 
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igh before the Saddle, in order to hinder it from 
searing forwards, when the Rider does not ufea 
Crupper : And I moft fuppofe every one fenfible, 
hat rhin foouldercd Horfes are generally the beft 
Movers ; | fay, thin-fhouldered ; for we moftly lay 
yur Hand upon the W7thers, and if he is thin in 
hat place, we call him a thin-fhouldered Horfe s 
eeing it follows of Courfe, that when a Horfe is 
hick above, he is generally full-breafted, or what 
ome call Marble-treafted, below, which throws 
his Shoulder-blades fo far afunder, that he feldom 
proves a good Road-Horfe, but labours like a Mole 
0 get forwards, generally going the wrong End 
xefore, as the Dealers term it. 

That part of a Horfe between his Shoulder- 
Points and Neck is called his Counter, and this 
fhould be full and large, provided he be defigned 
for the Coach, or heavy Carriage ; but if he be de- 
figned for Hunting, Running, or the Read,-I am 
fure.a full Breaft. or Counter that is round like a 
Marble, isan Imperfeétion, altho’ moft Authors 
account it a Sign of Strength ; for he muft bea 
heavy dull Mover, and in all Likelihood a Stum- 
bler, and more apt to throw Dirt upon the Rider s 
for when a Horfe goes near, and in a Line with his 
Fore-Feet, that is, if he ruffle the Hair in the 
Cutting-Place without breaking the Skin, and go 
fo wide behind as that he does not toucha Hair, 
tho’ travelled through rough Roads, unlef. by Acci- 
dent; I fay, fuch Horfe will bea clean travelling 
Horfe, and do his Bufinefs with Pleafure, unlefs he 
happens to have fome Imperfection that counter- 
valis this good Property. 

It muft not be fuppofed, that there are no Cen- 
tradictions or Exceptions te the Rules I lay down; 
I know there are, and that teveral Gentiemen who 
read the lait Paragraph may fay, | am miflaken ; 
for that they have good Horfes that are a little 
thickifh about the Shoulders, and that {uch Horfes 
perform well; This may be true 5 but what I mean 
is, 


The Cours 
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Defcription 
how a Horfe 
ought to dis 
vide his 
Legs. 
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is, that the thick Shoulder (and there are too 
many. of them) is not fit for nimble Exercife ; and _ 
as to the thin/jhouldered Hor/e being more icndeay 
in that Part, for want of fuch a Load of mufcular 
Filefh as accompanies the heavy Shoulder, I am truly 
of Opinion, that the Notion is a little wild; for a 
flender Horfe with thin Shoulders, that moves well, _ 
provided he ftand upright, “as we fay, will carry, 
more Weight, and perform more Exercife, that is, 
he will go two Foot.for one, againft a beavy-/boul-— 
dered Horfe, where the Weight he is to carry is- 
not out ofall Reafon and Meafure ; Moreover, the 
Shoulders, when laen with Flefh, occafion Lame-_ 
nefs in the Feet very frequently ; for fuch Horfes_ 
tread fo clumfily and heavily, that, they heat and ; 
- fpoil their Hoofs, if ufed much upon hard Roads. 


Hope’s No- mentioned, is of Opinion, ‘“‘ that a Horfe may 


Ben 'pF the © have too thin a Shoulder ; and that therefore his 
Make of the ¢ Breaft may be fo narrow, that the Fore-Thighs, 


‘Shoulders, 


‘© or Arms, as they are called, which is the upper © 
« Part of the Fore-Legs, fhall almoft touch one> 
* another ; and fays, that for fuch Reafon he will} 
“ be apt to crofs his Legs, and cut’; and that in 
«* Galloping he will carry his Legs fo confufedly, | 
<¢ that he will be fubject to fall:”?. And ends the 
Paragraph with telling us, that it is better a Horfe 7 
fhould have too much Shoulders than too thin. | 
Now I fancy the Knight might travel far, before } 
he could find fuch a thin-/houldered Horfe as he} 
deferibes ; nay, perhaps he would not beable to} 
produce halfa {core in any County ; but the ¢hick- 
foouldered Horfe abounds in every Dealer’s Hand, § 
and great Artifice is ufed to thin them, fuch’ as # 
covering them till they. fweat, and that for a long 
‘Time together, and bruthing that Part of the Horfe 
well particularly ; but this js to no Purpofe, any J] 
farther than putting the Horfe off to a Stranger, | 
that is ignorant of the Symmetry of the Parts which | 
ought to concur, whena Horfe is rightly propor- J 
tioned ig | 
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Noned : For what fignifies his Flefh being forced 
from his Shoulders, if his Breaft be too large and 
full? fince this throws his Fore-Legs wide, and if 
she was.a Goo/e, he will be a Goofe again, and con- 
tinue to waddle, as 1 have before hinted ; neither 
an all the fine Cloathing or Dancing-School Tricks 
you can teach him avail ; for they foon wear away, 
and. he will fall into the Rider’s Hand, like a 
beavy-headed dronifo Beaffasheis. 

It is faid, that a Horfe fhould have five or fix 
Inches between his Fore-Thighs, asthey are called, 
when he ftands upright, and that there fhould be a 
ilefs. Diftance between his. Feee than between his 
| fore-Thighsmear his Shoulders 5, but [ think five or 
fix Inches too great'a Diftance ; yet as to the Re- 
mark of Freer {ftanding near together, it isa very 
good Omen, and fhews that ‘he will divide his Fore- 
Legs well, whatever he does with his Hiader, 

. The Shoulder- Blades are. only placed upon the 
Ribs by what we term Appofition, fo that there is 
no Joint in that Part where many of the cemmon 
Peopleimagine, feeing the Blades, and confequent- 
ly the Legs, are kept in their.Places only by the 
anufcular and, tendinous Fibres that have their Origia 
or Infertion thereupon ; and therefore it isa nice 
Matter to judge rightly of a Strain about the Fore- 
Parts. of a. Horie, that is, whether it be in the 
Coffin-Foint, as it is called, or amongit the little 
‘Or great Poffern Bones, or amongft the {mall Ranges 
of Bones which help to form the Kzee, or at the 
dower or upper Joint of the Shoulder Bone, that is, 
‘at the Jeint which joins the Bone of the Fore-Léeg 
tothe Shoulder-Bone, or where the Shoulder- Bone 
joins the Shoulder- Blade, or Jaitly, whether it may 
not be an Over-ftraining or Relaxation of the muf- 
cular Parts about the Shouldey, that occafions the 
Horfe to go lame. , 

_ There are fo many Parts. about the Fore and 
Hind-Legs of a Horfe, any one of which when 
hurt or over-ftretched, may occafion Lameneis, that 
ai ov. II. eG it 
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for what they alledge, teeing they are, for the | 


The Word 
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very dark 
"Terme 


_ ‘Suman or Brate Creatures: but I fhall take Occaq” 


‘and infift upon fuch Abfurditiés withyelation to'tlie | 


. fitian, Surgeon, nor’ Farrier; and till fuch se 


“he is unacquainted with Hydreffatics, orthe Pro.) 
_perties of Fluids?) And itis for Want of fuch) 
' Knowledge, that we fo oftemhear of Humours fall-) 


_ferves the Ignorant for a Subterfuge, when they are’ 
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it isan’ exceeding difficult Matter to hit the Point | 
rightly ; yet notwithftanding fuch Nicety, it is’ 
‘very common to hear a Pack of b/undering Cox- | 
combs, under the Denomination of Farriers’ give | 
‘their Judements’ as quick and’ pofitive ‘as pofiblé, | | 


‘Part*affe@ted, as would flartle a Man of common | 
‘Senfe ; : for they cannot give an ¥ tolerable’ Reafon | 


moft part, ignorant of the Stru€ure of the Parts, ‘| 
as well as of the Nature of Things ; and without | 
thefe Helps, I mean, that without a thorough | 
‘Knowledge of Anatomy and’ Natural Philo ofophyy 
together with a proper ‘Portion of Judgment in’ 
Chemifiry, and the Materia Medica, I tay, with | 
ut thefe Helps, a Man can neither bea good Phys | 


as Men will give themfelves the Trouble, or rather 
the Pleafure, of thinking rightly and juitly, we 
muft expect to hear Oceans of Nonfenfe vented for 
‘found’ Reafon: For how can any Man pretend to 
judge truly of an Affection of the Mu/cles, T endots, 
-or membranous Parts of the Body, when he is ig-) 
‘norant of the Property of.a Fibre, as well as of that 
Part of Mechanics, which teaches us how to efti< 
mate the Powers according to the Dire¢tion of each’ 
Mufcle, &e ? Or how, inthe Name of Goodnefs, 
can we expe a Perfon fhould give a good Account 
of the Afieftions of thé Bloodand Humours which” 
are contained in the Bodies of all Animals, when 


ing down to the Limbs, or upon this or that Part’ 
of the Body ; for you muft know, the Word Ha-" 
mours is of a large and extenfive Signification, and? 


not able to give a plain and intelligible Account of 
the Difeafe or Ailment which may affect either! 


iil ' ‘fon } 


¥- IMPROVED. © ey 
‘fon hereafter more particularly to cenfure the Pro- 
‘ceedings of thefe fort of Praditioners, who pretend 
to great Knowledge in the Cure of Diftempers, yet 
are far from being qualified for the Tafk. There 
fore, to return to the Shoulders of a Hor/e: 
It is-an Obfervation, tho’ I can’t fay how true, 
hat when the Sain of the Shoulders appears wrinkled 
upon a Horfe’s moving his Legs, it is a Sign of 
Relaxation and Strains in thofe: Parts, and that 
unlefs the fame keep {mooth and firm during fuch 
‘Motion of the Horfe’s Body, it is a Sign he will 
be apt to jadeand tire in any Exercife you put him 
to; yet, I fay, as Inever could take Notice of 
‘this Matter fufficiently, I dare not lay it down ase 
Rule for the Reader togo by ; therefore he may 
only judge of it as he thinks proper. : 
- The Reins of a Horfe, or what we commonly reiny 
Mtile the Fillets, fhould be a good Breadth over, or 
what the Dealers call doub/e-reined, that is, he 
_fhould have them a little elevated on each Side the 
_Back-Bone, which will make him dtrong in that 
Part, forafmuch as the Mu/c/es are larger than in 
the firait or narrow-filletted Horfe. Moreover, his - 
Back fhould be rather itrait than hollow; tho’ in- Back, 
deed the ho/lew-back'd Horse generally puts outa 
good Neck, and mountsthe Rider handfomely, in- 
fomuch that I have hearda very confiderable Dealer ~ 
in Horfes declare, he never loft by a Lollow-back'd 
. Horfe in his Life, becaufe they had good Fore-Ends ; 
yet notwithflanding this Perfection of mounting the 
Rider handiomely, the Aollew Back denotes Weak- 
nefs, and befides this, they have generally big Lel- 
lies, and are difficult to faddle fo as it fhall not gail 
them; and en the other hand, a Bream back’d or A Bream- 
Savine-back'd Horfe fhould not be my Choice ; for back’ dHorfe 
altho’ he may be ftronger in the Bacé, in the Man~ 2° the bef, 
ner of an 4rch in Building, yet he will throw the + 
Baddle forwards in travelling, unlefs we ufe a Crup» 
-per, and be more apt to crufh in the Place impro 
petly called the Navel-Gall, behind the Saddle; 
7 ; C2 neither 
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Pelly, 


frequent the public Diverfions of Horfe-Racing, Sc. 


‘grant me fome Latitude; for I would not, in any — 


‘Rules, to which there fhould be no Exceptions; — 


“Senfes, rather than from any Strength of Reafon-_ 


~ Bones, was for the moft part a worfe winded Horfe 7 
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neither is he at all proper for carrying double, by 
‘reafon the Pi//ion cannot fit juftly upon the Spine 
or Back-bone. | 

I know it is commonly believed, that the ort- 
back'd Horfe is beit ; but if I might chufe, I would 
have a Jong Back, provided it was frong, and well 
filletted ; I mean, if I were to chufe a Horfe for 
Running, Hunting, or for the Road, I would have 
him with a good long and ftrong Back, and then 
he would cover more Ground, and ftcp farther, _ 
and confequently do his Bufinefs with greater Eafe, 
provided his Limbs, &c. were every way anfwerable _ 
to his Back. And I appeal to the Gentlemen who 


whether the long ftrong Horfe does not oftner win — 
the Prize, than the /bort-back'd bound up Horfe, — 
as we callthem. Yet I would have the Reader to — 


Part of this Performance, be fuppofed to lay down © 


therefore I would have him forbear farting, as is 
cuftomary when we hear a Blunder or Abfurdity, — 
till he hears all I have to fay, and has duly confi- 
dered my Reafons; for, I would humbly hope, they » 
are founded upon true PAz/ofephy, and that is more © 
than can be faid of the moft common or prevailing 7 
Opinions amongft Men : for Men in general judge 
too haftily and precipitately from their oxward © 


las 


ing, or well-drawn Inferences, which fhould be our” 
beft Guides in the Choice of Horfes, as well as in 
the Cure of Diftempers. ¥ : 

The Belly of a Horfe fhould be pretty capacious © 
and large, but not fo as to refemble a Mare’s with |) 
Foal, for that would be unfeemly ;. however, I 
have always found the Reund-bellied, or what the | 
Dealers call the Round-barrell’d Horfe, that has his © 
Ribs elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch-_ 


than he that had a large Belly, and more flat Ribs 
: and | 


v 
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and there is a very good Reafon for it, (wiz.) the 
Horfe with a round Body and Ribs near the 
Haunches, has his Guts fo clofely prefled towards 
the Lungs, that the latter have not fufficient Room 
te expand themfelves in Infpiration, even tho’ the 
Horfe has emptied -himfelf by beimg fet upon his 
Muzzle ; whereas we often obferve a Horfe with a 
Belly, for Example, like a Cow, the Morning of 
the- Day before he is to run a Courfe, yet when he 
is fet for flarting, we cannot find any Fault with 


a3 


that Particular; and I could name a great many 
excellent winded Horfesthat verify this Truth, but. 


more eipecially the Gelding called Looby, now in 
the Hands of Watkin-William Wynne, E/g3 ™m 
Denbyfeire : this Gelding I have known for iome 
confiderable ‘Time, and have been often furprized 
ta fee him look fo lik a Coav, as to his Belly and 
Way of moving in his Walk, aud yet run fo weil 


as he~does; for I take him to be. yet the beit 
Tauelve Stone Plate Horfe in the Kingdom ; but it. 


is. all owing to his deep Chef, and roomy or large 
Belly, which, when empty, fuffers his Guts to fall 
back toward. his Flanks, altho” he may not appear 
fo foll inthat Part at fuch Time, and then his 
Luvgs have more Room to expand themielves ; fo, 
if the Reader will take my Opinion as to the Choice 
of a good winded Horfe, I would never have hiin 
fo pitch upon a clife-riéb’d one, that has his Ribs 
very near his Haunch-Bones. 


The Way 
how tochufle 
agoodwind- 
ed Horfe, 


. The Croupe of a Horfe is the Part next the Reizs Croupe, 


npon which the Middle of the Pillion refs: this 
fhould have but a moderate Fall towards the Dock ; 


for if it fall too haftily, the Horfe is faid to be. 


dvoop-arfed, and therefore unfeemly ; and befides 
this, the droop-arfed Horfe has frequently Capon- 
highs, or rather is for the moft part a thin-thigh’d 
Horfe, and confequently more fubject to cut and 
cnock his Legs together, than the full-thigh’d 
Horfe ; for it is, in a great meafure, the Make of 


the Thighs which caufes or prevents a Horfe’s cut-_ 
. + 
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Baxnches. 


A Horfe can 
fexrce go too 
wide behind, 


"Pail, 


Fore- 


’ Thighs, 


Kneé. 


Flanks, 
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“ting or ers as it is termed; which I fhall 
make appear in the Sequel of this Difeourte, wher 
J come to treat upon that Subje& in a more ia 
ticular Manner. 1 
As to the Hueger-Bones or Haunch-Bones, they : 
are beft when ct a good Diftance ; I mean, that 
Horfe is accounted ftrongeft, that. has a good Dif- Sf 
tance between the Haunch- Benes; and he generally” 
goes wider behind; for if he want Room above, ) 
he isalmoft fure to want it deJow, and that is a very it 
bad Fault in the hinder Parts of a Horfe; for few © 
can go too wide behind, or too near before, pro- 
ided they do not bi reak Skin, or rufile the Hair® 
toa great Degree indeed; and when a Horfe’s 
Haunches are wide, he generally throws his HiniterM “ty 
Feet on the Outfide-ef his Fore-Feet in running, © 
which may be juftly termed a ftrong Way of doing © 
that Exerciie, or a Way of running that gives the — 
Horfe leatt Trouble. . 
As to the Tar/, moft People sees it fhould be - 
fet on pretty high, and have a good eafy and free’ : 
Motion ; tho’ Sir William Hope fays, the T we 
fhould be firm, ftrong, and immovable; but I fup-: 
pote he ipeaks ofa kind of War- Hor/e, sehichl is’ 
generally of the / Life “dock’d Kind ; and it may be, © 
the Knight fancies, that when a Creature is firong. 
: 
‘ 


in the Dock, he is ftrong in the Baek, Fe. but this 
Rule will not hold good, however plaafible i it may 
appear at fu a View. 

‘The Fere-Thighs are on each Side above the ise; 

they are fometimes called Arms, and I think with 
much more Reafon than they are eet Fore-T, highs: 
thefe fhould be large and flethy towards the upper 
Part, and finewy, clean, and firm towards the Kuze ; 
which latt fhould be large, but not flefhy, and pretty 
flat before. 

The Flauks of a Horfe are thofe Bones on each 
Side next below the Knee ; and whereas in Man 
there are two Bones on each Side below the E/doav 
to the Wrif, as well as Sosrmdes the Knee i de D, 

Hches 
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pele; in Horfes there ‘is but one, that paffes the 


Poftern-Joint below, or between the Hough and 
that Joint behind ; indeed they have each of them 
a Bone towards their upper Part, which is called. 
6 Bodkin-Hike or Splint-Boze; that is'adherent by 
la ftrong Cartilage'at each End, and which helps to! 
fipport and ftrengthen the Shank-Bones (as they are 
éalled) ‘both before and behind. re 
© The Shank-Bones fhould be ftrong, and the Leg 
below the Knee, which, as I have faid, is commonly 
ftiled the Shazk, fhould be flat and finewy ; for the 
round: Leg is mot febje&t to the Greafe, Ge. and 
it isagreed thatthe farther the Back Sinew ftands of 
fromthe Bone; the better it-is, provided it be firm 
and ftrong. ; 
© ThedPasjffera:, or the Joints called the Pofern- 
Foints, Of a Running Horfe fhould be large in-Pro- 
‘portion to the Size of him, and moderately long, 
es his Back Sixea be ftrong enough to make 
him ffep'upright upon them: And really, if I were 
to chufe a HbHe for the Road, I would have him’ 
in Shape ‘like that of a Running Horfe; I don’t 
mean’ of that light fort of Shape, which’ many of 
the Vulgar imagine abfolutely neceflary, when we- 
defign him for Racing ; no, I would have him a 
large fized ftrong Horfe, that fhould move as light’ 
as a nimble-footed Galloway, and {corn the Ground, 
as it were, yet not too frifky or frolickfome when 
in Ufe; I fay, P would chufe a Horfe for the Road 
which had ‘all'the Qualifications of a Race-Hor/e, 
that is;’a Horfe in Perfetion, darve, frrong, afive, 
and good-tempered, fucha one as-1 have already in. 
fome meafure deftribed, Fhe . 
- The Coronet, fometimes called the Cornet, as 
well as the Crozet, is the loweft Part of the Pofern 
that runs round the Cofix, and is diftinghifhed by 
the Hair that coversthe upper Part of the Hoof : 
this-Part fhould nowbe higher or more elevated than 
the reft of the Hoof; for if-it-is thick and large, it: 
ho C4 fhews, 


. 


Whole Liength between the Knee ‘and the great _ 


Pofera:. 


Corenet, 
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Shews too much Moifture, and that the Horfe wilt 
be liable to the Greafc, Scratches, Fe. as well as 
tender Heels: what] mean by tender Heels, :is, | 
that he will be more tender than ordinary upon Re | 
Part behind where an Over-reach moft commonly — | 
happens 3 ;'for a large Coronet is often por 
with a tender Heel and ranning Frufh. 
The Coronet may indeed be too large and dry, as. rt, 
weil as curled or wrinkled, in which Cafe it isa 
Sign of great Drynefs of the whole Hoof; and itis 
upon this Part of a Horfe that the Crowa-Seab hap-~ | 
pens, which I fhall deferibe inits proper Place. ‘ 
The Hoof. ‘The Hoof fhould be dark and fhining, fomewhat 
refembling the Colour of black Flint, - it: 
Sir William Hope would have them of the Colour 
of 2 Deer’s Hoof, which I cannot at prefent des. 
feribe : but in my Opinion if it be a fhining. black“ 
Hoof when rubbed clean from Dut, free frony 
‘Seams or Wrinkles, and broader or larger below 
than above, which is what we term a flattifh Foot; 
I fay, if his Hoof be of this fort, and neither toa 
{mall nor too large for his Body, nor of a hot brittle 
Make and Difpofition, it may be pronounced a: — 
good Hoof, and one that is likely to endure the, 
Roads. a 
As the Hoof is very liable to Accidents, and even 
when good at firft, it is generally the firft Part that: 
a Horfe complains of, provided he has been much _ 
ufed to hard Roads ; I fay, for thefe Reafons we _ 
cannot take too much Care inchufing them of a: ~ 
good and found Make: For what fignifies.ja: fine, 
Building, if it has not proper Foundation to fup- 
port it? Or where is the Pleafure-of riding. a fine, — 
Morfe, when you are in Danger of your Neck, — 
every Moment you happen to come in ftony Roads? 
"Therefore look to my Motto. 

I think I have before hinted, that the white 
Hoof is of a brittle Difpofition ; and thefe that have. 
Suokes, or are ribbed as it were, With, white, muf, 
be worfe than the black Sart, sohbed to des 
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“It is very common with the Dealers in Horfes tor 

keep their Cattle greafed about the Hoofs, and 
black’d. with fomething or other : but what 1 mean 

by a black Hoof, is, one that is naturally fo, with- 

put rz; for it is an eafy Matter to play Tricks,.. 
and fkreen Blemifhes in the Hoof, if youdon’t mind. 
your Eye ; and as to the trufting to the Honour or: 
Honefty offuch who make a Livelihood by dealing. - 
in Horfes, I would not advife any of my Friends 
to doit, having fuffered fo often by thofe who pre- 
tended to the ftricteft Probity, that from hencefor- 
ward I am determined to. trult my.own Eyes and. 
Judgment, and to take the Trouble of infpecting. 
every Part of the. Horfe myfelf, when 1 have any 
Thoughts of buying ; fince every Time I have 
bought a Horfe upon the good Warranty. of the 
Dealer, 1 have been deccived ; and one of. the 
greatelt Bites that was ever put upon me I cannot. 
omit mentioning, feeing a fhort Detail of it may 
forewarn my Readers. again{t giving too much Cre- 
dit tothe many, and, for the moft part, falfe Affe- 
verations of thefe fort of Fellows, who make no: 
Conicience. of cheating eventheir beft Friends. The. 
Story in fhortis this: (wvix.) | ae 

A very worthy Gentleman of my Acquaintance, .\ sateen 

who is one of the Dire€tors of the Eaf-India Com- ag avrg 
pany, writ tome to “buy him a fixed Gelding for-py one Sinm 
Hunting, and Pad not lefs than fourteen Hands*gferon, a 
high, provided. I could meet with two fuch Horfes, Desler in 
tomy Mind; for he left the Prices, &c. intirely to, Horless 
me, as I knew what Weight the Horfes were to. 
carry ;. fo I applied myfelftoan old Acquaintance. 
that has been a Dealer.in Horfes above thefe twenty. 
Years, (wiz. ). Feremy Singleton, who now keeps. 
the Kings-Arms Inn in Kendal in. Weftmorland,. 
and as I had for. many Years been a.Gueft and En- 
courager of the Houfe, I really had great Confi- 
dence in the Man’s Honefty, who keeps as greas 
a Number of Horfes for Sale as any Dealer on thie. 
side. Trent,, and forthat Reafon Ithought it in his. 
Biola Cs ee 
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Way to ferve me, or my Friend, with two fuck — 
Horfes as we ‘wanted: as he was bringing feveral 
of his Cattle to Preffox Fair, 1 happened to meet~ 
him in Laxcafter, and afked him if he had yet got 
a Horfe or two, fuch as he knew I wanted, for my 
Friend ? His Anfwer was, that he had then along 
with him a Pad that would fuit the Gentleman, and 
made ufe of fome of the common Cant of thefe- 
Sharpers, as that the Horfe ran a Pace with any” 
Pad in Chriftendom, and the like Expreffions, which - 
I took to be of Courfe ; for the beft of them, as I 
faid before, will hardly {peak one true Word in ten, 
efpecially when they are about felling you a Horfe; 
in fine,’ I had the Pad Jed out into the Street, and” 
found his Colour, Size, Strength, and Age, as well 
as his Carriage, and Way of dealing his Legs, (as 
we fay) would pleafe any Man that knew how a- 
Horfe ought to divide his Feet ; but being called 
Abroad to vifit fome of my Patients that were in 

-hafte, I told my Friend Sizg/eton that he muft be 
ingenious and free intelling me his private Faults 
or Blemifbes, if he had any, for that I was called 
eut of Town, and could not flay to examine him 
thoroughly. 

It may feem a little odd to the unexperienced 
Reader, for me to fay, I had net Time to examine 
the Horfe thoroughly, fince (he will fay) I could. 
have feen at once, whether the Horfe had been lame 
or blemifhed ; bat I can affure fuch Zyro’s, that it 
requires fome Time more than he may imagine, to 
examine a Horfe as we ought, when we want to be 
a Purchafer ; for as we fay by a Maz, that you 
fhould eata Peck of Salt with him before you truft 
him, juft fo we may fay by a Horfe ; for unlefs 
you try him feveral Miles in all forts of Roads, it 
will not be poffible for you to judge rightly of his 

The Reafon Temper and Way of guing: and the Reafon that 

why we are People are fo often cheated with bad Horfes is, for 

: wey! want of due and deliberate Confideration ; for they 

but Howes, generally buy Horfes when upon a Sdew (as ‘ F 
‘ ‘ Gahe 


vIMPROVED: 
called) lin'the Dealer’s Hand, ‘which ts the way ito’ 
be deceived ; for altho’ a Horfe may prance and cut) 
Capriols, and fhew abundance of Life aud Action, 
while under a tickle-heel’d Yockey-Bey, yet he may 
prove dronifh enough upon a Road, and {napper and 
umble almoft every Step he takes ; ‘and as:to his 
Spirit which appears upon'the Show, it is all forced 5 
for they maft necis go, whom the Da—l drives > 
therefore’ it is Folly in-us to chufe a Horfe upona’ 
Shew, feeing few of us would care to ride a Journey 
upon him, if he was to travel in the Manner he is 
prancing when produced for Sale. But 1 fhall give: 
the Reader fome farther Cautions about: chufing a 
good Horfe, when Ihave ended. my -Defcription of 
the’ Parts which ought to concur in Symmetry and. 
Pyoportion with refpe&'to the whole Body of this: 
ufefal Animal. Now*to refume the'Threadof my» 
Story relating to good Majffer Singleton.) 0 
UE thine 1 have told the’ Reader that I depended: 
fo much upon the Hoxour of this Dealer in Hortes, 
that T would not give myfelf the Troubleof ftrictly » 
{crutinizing every particular Part of the Horfe, but 


afid’told’ him; I-had rather lofe Ten Poand than: 
fend my Friend @ Horfe’ that would not pleafe > 
spon which I -was anfwered, that he»was as found | 
a Horfé-asany ‘in’ Bxgland: fo I accepted of him 
at the Price of Seventeen Guineas, about»a Mile 
upon the Road as he was-going from Laxca/fer to 
Prefton; but before’ I took Brverance of ‘hrm (as: 


Halter, and ‘upon his turning I told Mr. Singletor, - 
that I thought he mark’d- one! of his Fore-Feet ia. 
Tittle ; but he was ftill warranted for a foand Horfe 
as any in England ; andas I remember, I ufed fome 
farther’ Difcourfe, fuch as telling him, that as he. 
and Ihad been old Acquaintance, I durft refer the 
| Matter tohim, with relation to the Horfe’s Faults, 
that I'could ‘net-examine into-it at that ‘Time, and» 
that'if he could not fafely warrant his being found, 
3 


(oar 


in general afking him, if he knew he hadany Fault;) . 


it is called) I°Kad him run along: a little inhis’- 
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I would infpect him more nicely ; fo, if he:pleafed, | 
he might fave ‘me the Trouble, feeing I could keep 
a Secret : however, this did not take ; for Mr Sin- | 
gleton ftill infifted upon his being a found Gelding, — 
and that I might fafely leave it to himfelf ; I then 
accepted of the Pad, and mounted him; but before — 
I. got Home, nay, before I had-rid him a Quarter: 
of a Mile, I found my: Repentance. came too late 3. 
for the Horfe had formerly been gravelled, which, 
thro’ Carelefsnefs of the Owner, or Want of Skill in» 
the Farrier, had wrought its Way to the Coronet. 
of the Hoof, and there formed what is termed a, 
Quitter-Bone ; this had been pretty dextroufly cured, -_ 
The Hoof 2 {mall Excrefcence only remaining; yet rhe Hoof ot 
feldom or — 28 feldom or never good after a Quitter- Bone; for, 
never good itis like the Nails of a Human Body, which grow; 
algae clumfy and uneven when they have been acciden-.. 
r Bone. tally bruifed, and alfo when a fuppurating Tumour. 
has feized upon the Root of any of them, it.is ten 
ta onethe fucceeding Nail will be curled and uneven, _ 
But to return to my Story: The Hoof and Coren 
were in fome meafure joined, and a new Hoof — 
growing down by degrees ; but there was an Open- | 
ing or Crack that I could turn the End of my little — 
Finger in, which was two Inches long from the 
Edge of the Hoof upwards: And what had my.motk , 
honeft Friend Sing/eton done to hide this Blemifh ? 
’ Why, he had ftuffed the Crack full'of fome kind. 
of Cement, like Putty, and afterwards black’d the — 
Hoof with Greafe avd Soot, or fuch like, fo it 
dropped outas foon as the Horfe came upon. uneven 
Ground, and ftrained that Quarter of the Hoof, by. 
which means the Branch became wider, Fa/ix quem. 
_ faciunt, Se. 
_ This may inform the. Reader, of what Credit and. 
Reputation Mon. Singleton is, and. alfo. forewarn 
him that-he make not an over-haity Bargain for a 
Horfe, whether he would buy him out of the Hand 
eta. Dealer, or esiiad rier, fecing we have a Caution, 
i aes it bhava sd Salis 
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fafficient in my Motto. “Therefore to return to the 
Defcription of a Horfe’s Hoof, Lik bis 

I think the Hoof fhould be plain and even, I 
mean, free from Curls or Wrinkles; for fuch 
Wrinkles or Curls are a Sign of a hot beaten Hoof, 
generally {peaking ; moreover, adeep or high Hoof 
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with a narrow. Heel is exceeding bad, and I think | 


fuch a Hoof more like an 4/s’s than a. Hor/e’s ;.. 


neither is too thin and flat a Heof in any wife good 5 
what I mean by a thin and flat Hoof is, when the 
Sole of the Hoof is fo thin that the Horfe cannot 
bear his Weight upon it without Pain, when he 
trots along a Pavement without Shoes: And it is 
really unaccountable, te fee fo many different forts. 
of Lempers, as I may fay, in Horfes Hoofs ; for 
fame will travel aswell, nay, better, without any 
Shoes at all, than others will in the moft eafy Shoes. 
you cancontrive; for you will fee many of them. 
go jut like that Horfe of Alexander the Great, 
which, as Fame fays, bad Corns upon his Feet and. 
Toes: But I muft own, there are many good, F 
mean, otherwife good Horfes, that have tender 
Hoofs ; and fome I have obferved, that had feem- 
ingly, and to all Appearance, firm tough Hoofs of 
regular Size and Shape, yet could not move upon a. 


hard Road without Dificulty, and like a Hoof- 
foundered Horfe, as we call them; thefe fort of 


Horfes would keep a Man warm upon acold Win- 
ter’s Day, if he has any Feeling in him, or can. 
fweat for Fear : but there are fome People will jog. 
onwithout being at all affected, tho’ the Beaft they 
ride ftumble every Moments, for it is allone ta 


them whether they ridea Hor/e or an Ox, and it is. 


therefore that a. good nimble-footed Horfe is ill lott 
when he falls into. fuch a Hand that does not know 
how to value him. sa hes ath 

As the Soles of a Horfe’s Feet fhould be thick, 
frrong, and alittle hollow or difh’d ; {fo hkewife 
fhould his Heels be moderately high and open ;.and. 


Soles, and 
Heels, and 
Fruth, 


bis Frao-{mall, and pretty hard and tough 5, other- , 


~ wile, 


wy at 


\ q Thighs. 


i 
i 


—— oo 


either outwardly or inwardly, unlefS they will apply’ 
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wife, if the F-1/2° be too large; and moiftwithal, i¢' 
isapt to make his Heels tender, fo that when he. | 
comes ‘upon uneven Roads, he will be every-now 
and then ready to drop down under you, efpeci-' 
ally when a’ fimail loofe Stone’ happens’ to light’ 
juft upon the: Part that is not defended by the Shoes 
and befides this, ‘it is obfervable, that'Horfes with: 
a large and moift-Fr#% arémokt lable 'to the Greafe,~ 
and other Humours ‘about’ the’ Hee/s' and» Coronery* 
according’ to’ what a3 (I' remember) I have'before’ _ 
hinted: Now to proceed to the Thighs, Hams, te. * 

“The Thighs fhould be pretty large and flethy, and - 
then he will not be fo apt to cut behind, efpecially* _ 
ifhe is Thigh'd down to the Hough, as the Expref- + 
fion‘is ; for this kind of Shape will throw his'Hind-* — 
Feet wider, and add to’ the Strength of his’ Quar-" ; 
ters; yet we feldom fee a Horie with thin Breeches, — 
but he knocks his Hind- Legs together) and gives'a% 
Groom more Trouble to keep them’ clear of Swell2t — 
ings, than Half a Dozen Horfes that divideall four ’ f 
well’; for it is-chiefly thofe Horfes which-cut and 
knock their Legs together; that are moft fubje&'to - 
Grease, and have Swellings: Bat-as-to the Notions * | 
which mof ‘Péople éncertain' with relation to Hae’ — 
mours of this or that kind falling down to the Links, * — 
or that fuch a Horfe is fellof Hamourt, Dfay, fick f t 
Notions are merely fuperficial; and the Effet of * — 
Ignorance in the Mechanifm of ‘an Animal Body 3° ~ 
I fay, inan Animat Bedy, becaufe no Man can be’ 
faid to underftand Azatomy well, unlefs he is tho- 
roughly acquainted withthe Make and Configuration ? ~ 
of the-Parts of the Brate'as well as Human Crease | 
tires 3 finee itis bycomparatiwe' Anatcmy that we “ 
muft carry our Reafonings ftill farther and farther,’ — 
and explain the mechanic Powers more fully) than 
we coulddo, were we confined to the Infpection of 
Human Bodies alone: and really it is next to an 
Jmpoffibility for me to teach my Reads, how they 
may adminifter Relief to a poor dumb’ Creature, 


CRs 
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themfelves to the Study and Confideration of the 
particular Parts of the Body of fuch Creature ; for 
till this be done, we mutt expect to hear Diftempers 
in Horfes called by odd unintelligible Names, nay, 
by fuch as neverhad a Being in Nature, and there- 
fore they are not naturally to be accounted for: to 
this End, I would recommend the Folio Edition of 
Mr. Andrew Snape, Farrier to King Charles I. or 
elfe the Anatomical Part of the Farrier’s New 
Guide, which is a kind of Repetition of what Mr. 
Snape has told us before ; the latter goes under the 
Wame of Gib/on’s Farriery, and is no defpicable 
Piece, provided his Prefcriptions were a little more 
concife and bounded: I fay, I would recommend 
thefe, or one of them, to the Perufal of my Readers: 
and I am fatisfied they will find ample Satisfaction, 
if they defire to be inftructed in the Knowledge of 
the Parts of a Horfe; forthofe Authors have done 
that Bufinefs fo well, that it would have been fuper- 


fluous in me, to have faid any thing of that kind, far- © 


ther than what Neceflity may oblige me to, when I 
come to treat upon theDiftempers incident to Horfes, 
And without a competent Knowledge in Anatcmy, 
Mechanics, and Natural Philofophy, the Cure of Dil- 
eafes will be very myfterious and uncertain, feeing 
even with thefe Helps we meet with Difficulty enough 
in many Cafes, by reafon of the different Conftitu- 
tions, or particular Difpofitions we every Day meet 
with : So that there was great Caufe for the firft A- 
phorifm of the divine Hippcerates 5 (viz.) O06, 
cays, Os Tex poaken, 6 of wagers ofvE, 
Ue reign odadrten, 1 02 xgiors waren Ad OF 8 
proves sovlov mapeyssy Ta Otoile wotolla, aAAe KH Tv 
yorrola, 8 THs meectilar, & Ta tEwbe. — 
‘Ihave faid, that the Thighs of a Horfe fhould 
be full and ftrong, accordiag to my Motto from 
Horace, (vix.) quod pulchre Clunes, Je. yet I 


have now and then feena Horfe that had too much ~ 


Thigh, -fo that he was laden with them: ‘This veri- 


fies the old Adage, (vix.) Too much of any Thing 
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as good for nothing :, ‘Therefore the Thighs, or, as. _ 
fome call them, the Buttocks, fhould be large in. 
i Moderation, and if they be plump and full towards _ 
the Infide, it is ten to one but he is a good going — 
Horfe backwards, as the Yockeys exprefsit; there- — 
fore I don’t think our faying, fuch a Horfe goes the. 
wrong End before, altogether improper, when we 
{peak it of a Horfe that goes wide before, and wear 
behind ; forthat Manner of dividing the Legs is no.” 
way fuitable for a good Road. Horfe ; I would fay, — 
p 
‘ 


& 
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aiting, 5 


no Horfe can be bona fide a good Road Horfe, that — 

divides in. fuacha Way ; for he is like many more — 

of G ob’s. Creatures, which all the Art of Man. | 

can never mend. Hate - 

The Hams The Hams or Houghs fhould be large,. finewy,, — 
ox Houghs. and free from.flefh ; the great Sinew behind fhould — 
be large and a good Way from the Bone,. fo as to. © 

be feen ata Diftance, otherwife he is what we call. — 

ummy in this particular Part, and he will of Con- — 

Rugence be more fubject to Inflammations upon the. — 

Houghs, on any hard Ufage ; and from hence the. — 
Bog-Spavin, commonly (tho’ erroneoufly) termed, — 

the Blood-Spavin, Sc. I fay, erroneoufly for the — 

7 

§ 


moft part; for where there is ove Tumourin the © 
_ Spavin-Place accafioned. from the Blood, inthe — 
‘Manner of a varicofe Swelling of the Veins of the — 
tower Limbs in Human. Bodies, there are taventy, — 
that are produced from Over-ftrainings of the ‘Foint. 
and Tendons adjoining ; for what is commonly called. — 
2. Bog-Spavin, or Blood-Spavin,.if you were to cut. — 
| into it with a_fine fharp pointed Pen-knife, you will 
find that inftead of B/ood there will iffue outa, | 
. brownifh Gelly, which forthe moft part is con- — 
tained in a Cy/izs, or Bag 3 and this is of the fame. 


ee 


Pee 


= 


Nature with the Wzud-Gall near the Footloch-Fcint; 
for when a Texdon,.or what the common People.calk — 
a Sinew, is flrained farther than its proper Power 
of Elafticity will allow of, it will often, tho’ not 
always, produce a."Tumour.or Swelling that has a 
brownifh gelatinous Matter contained in it :. nig 
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this I fhall thew, more at large hereafter, as well as. iy 
int out the Abfurdity of taking up the Veins for, 
the Cure of Spavins in general, when I come to 
reat upon thofe Diforders more fully than I had > 
Opportunity todo, at the Time I writ my Firf, 
Volume on. thisSubject. ‘Therefore 1 muft at prefent 
return to a Defeription of the Hams,or Honghs, ak 
" Thave told the Reader, they fhould be large and 
fnewy, in Proportion to the Size of the Horfe 5 or,, 
[ had rather fee a Horfe of fourteen Hands high 
have Houghs large enough for a Horfe of fifteen, 
provided his other, Joints be anfwerable ; andasto, 
the bending Parts, they fhould be pretty fraight, 
that is, the Shin-Bones between the Houghs and. 
Poftern-Joints, when the Horle itands on even 
Ground, should be perpendicular ; and if they are. 
remarkably otherwiie, he, is termed a Sichle-bough'd: a g; Pema 
Horie: and this Sort- I have obferved are foonelt. Hoof, whats 
raught to pace or pad well, but they are more fub-- 
let to what we call Curbs, or hard Excrefcences 
upon the upper Part of the Tendon that goes down 
behind the Leg, which Mr. Gil/on calls Gaferecne> 
mius Externus; 1 {ay, uponthe upper Part of the 
Tendon, becaufe a little above the Hough it. becomes, 
a Mufele : in fine, a Curb isa hard ‘Tumour upon 
the Back Part of the Hough, jut below the Bend-. 
ing or Elbow, if I may fo fay ; and the Reafon of 
itis as plainas that ofa Spavin of any kind ; for 
it is generated of the fame kind of Matter or Sub- ~ 
cm which nourifhes the Zendous, or extream Parts, 
ofthe Mu/cles: And the Reafon I give for the. 
Sickle-hough’d Horfe being more liable to. Curbs, More fub- 
than a Horfe that ftands more -perpendicular upon jecttoCurbs, 
his Legs, is this; (viz.) when poised for I can’t. 
find a better Word to expre(sit by, tho’ I muft own, 
it is a fort of dark and extenfive Term 3 J fay: 
when Nafure finds any Member, or particular Part 
of the Machine, weakened or out of Frame,, fhe- 
makes ufe of her utmoft Efforts to help and flrength- 
en the Part that isdebilitate, and by fuch Means. 
Si < v « as 
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as are molt fuitable to reftore it te its priftine States” 
er to Jend a helping Hand in the Performance of'all) 

the zatural, vital, and animal FunGions, which! 
one Employment or other we undertake, ‘contra 
to her frit Intention, requires of us ; for, as I Ravel 
faid before, fo I now again repeat it, (viz.) that 
we every Day, nay, every Hour of our eS vel: when! 
we are upon Bufinefs, fee both Mex and Ei-fos fang 
out of the Road that Nature defigned them for 5” 
and this, no doubt, is the very Reafon why w 
hear fo many Complaints of the bad Pevformaiced 
of both, But to‘retarn to the Curd. r 

I have faid, that when any Part of the Body of 

an Animal groans, a; it were, or is opprefied under] 
the Action it performs, Dame’ Nature is fo benefi-» 
cent and kind, as to fupply fuch Part with agreat ter 


* Degree of Nourifhment, and thereby to enlarge and® 


ftrengthen it: and that this’ is the Cafe, we every” 


Day may be convinced, both in the Animal and 


Vegetable Kingdoms ; for there is a very great Aza-. 
Jogy between them: I mean this, vx. that the” 
Hy ufeles of the Body which we have moft Occafion® 
to ufe, according to the Employments we fellow,” 


_ will grow larger by fuch Ufe, till we begin to de.” ; 


cline in Years, and that the Parts tend to ¢ff/f§, or 
become bony; which laft is the very Caufe why" 
we muft unavoidably die of Old Age, without any’ 
Difeafe or Accident intervening : and for this par-: 
ticular Confideration we are beholden to the Saga-_ 
city” and Penetration of that great Nataralift, and’ 
eminent Profe, efor of our 4rt, the late Herman Boer? 


‘haave ; this worthy Man, ‘with whom I- had the’ 


Honour as well as Pleafure to be acquainted, ‘has’ 
made it appear; that Animals have a greater Num- 
ber of ‘Blood Veffels when they are brought forth, 
than they ever have afterwards ; and that by Length: 
of Time thofe Vefiels, as wellas a great many other 
Parts of the Body, ‘offify and become bony, which’ 
ig the Caufe of a natural Death.'' And in my Opi-' 
ae there is great B Reafon to imagine, that every” 
Animal. 
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Grimaleule, or, at leaft, every Fetus perfedily : 


ormed, has more Cana/s and Blocd-Veffels per- 


jous and open, than it ever afterwards has ; for | 
here cannot be any Addition of Parts, but only an 
nereafe, and Lengthening out, as it were 3 for the. 
‘inger wasa Finger, andthe Tce a Joe, when the | 
Weius wasin Embryo ; and the longer any Animal 


ives, the lefs diftin@ and {eparate are the Parts of 


. . This the Gentlemez, who are fkilled in the Ana-., 


omical Profefion can teftify. And if it be true, as 
s moft likely, that an Embryo has more feparate 


nd diftingt Parts than an adult or full-aged Perfon, 


what Caufe have we to adore the Great Anusepyecy 


he Supreme Being ! and what poor defpicable Crea-, 


ures are we, in comparifon of Him, when all our 
Difcoveries are as nothing, in Competition with his 
Imnifeicnce | Sothat the juftly celebrated Mr. Pope 
ad good Reafon (in his £fay ow Man) to tell usy 
hat in another World, 


Superior Beings, when of Jate they faw 

'* A mortal Man unfold all Nature’s Law, 
« Admir’d fuch Wifdom in an Earthly Shape, 
«© And fhew'd a Neavion as we fhew an Ape. 


‘T fay, the Mufeles or Leaders, as the commor , 


People call them, grow firmer and fironger by fre- 
quent Ufe ; and thofe that have the greateft Streis 
laid upon them, provided that it be not out of all 
Reafon, become bigger bellied in Proportion to 
thofe of the reft of the Body. ‘This is obfervablein 
People that carry heavy Burdens, Running Foot- 
men, €%c. who-have their Mufculi Gaflerocnemit, 


which. give Shape to the Calves of the Legs, much | 
larger than-thofe Men who ufe a fedentary Life. 


And ifthe Mufcles do this, the Tendons muit alfo 
do the like, tho’ not in fo vifible a Degree ; and 


for thefe Reafons a Sick/e-hough'd Horfe, as we call” 


thofe whofe Houghs bend in much, or whofe Shiz- 


Bones below the: Hough do not fland perpendicular, ° 


when 


_ thefe Reafons, there is a greater Strefs upon the 
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when the Horfe is upon ever Ground ; I fay, fox. / 


Tendon that pafles behind the Crook of the Hough, 
which is the Texdor of the Muj/cle called Gaferoc- q 
nemius Externus, than there is in other Horfes that 
ftand more upright and ftraight upon their Legs 3 
and for this Reafon, Narwre is obliged to ftrengthen 
the Part by an Addition of Matter, fo that a kind - 
of hard Excrefcence is formed, Which we call a 
Curb: And indeed it is the fame with relation to 
the Boxe-Spavin, provided it is not hereditary, but. 
accidental; for Nature finding the Points of the — 
Houghs over- ftrained, when the Horfe is young, and 
griftly, fhe fupplies the fame with a fort of Carsi- . 
laginous Subjiance, in order to ftifen them; and . 
while this is forming, the Horfe is-apt to halt; bat. 
when it is fixed and indurated, then he thall wa/, 
trot, or gallop, in a Manner, as well as a fourd 
Horfe. ‘Therefore how ridiculonfly abfard muff , 
it be, for our Farriers to take up the Weis, as they — 
call it, for the Cure or Hindrance ofa Boxe-Spavix, 
feeing the Blood in the Veffels they tie up and cut — 
afander‘has little or nothing to do in the Affair: 

for altho” I: muft own, that all the nutritive Par- 

ticles of the Body are fecerned or feparted from the 
Mais of Blood, yet taking up the Veins can have 


“no ie Influence upon Boxy Excrefcences of any 


kind, altho’ indeed it may have had a bad one ; for 
thefe Fellows generally take up the eins above the» 
Swelling, imagining that the Blood in thofe Veflels.. 
flows down towards the Hough, whereas it is quite 
otherwife ; for asthe Arterial Blood flows or circu-— 
lates from the Center to the Circumference, that is, 
from the Heart to the Extremities, fo, on the con-- 
trary, the Vena/ is conveyed from the Circumfe- 
rence tothe Center, that is, from the Extremities 
of the Arteries towards the Lungs, and thence to 
the Heart again: For a Vein isno more than the 
Continuation of an Artery ; and if the Veins be tied 
up, and cut above the Tumour or Spavin, it HS uft 
ee po Sty kaa mbna ho oes 
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eonfequently increafe the fame, provided thefe Men ~ 


reafon truly, when they fay that the Spawin is fed 
‘by the Veiz. And if I am anfwered, that the Far. 
riers Which are more expert and cunning in their 
Profeffion, not only tie and cut the Veins above, 
but likewife below the Tumor; I muft reply, that 
fach Pra&ice is equally blameable ; becaufe the 
Blood will be more obitructed by fuch Operation, 
and confequently the Tumour or Bony Excrefcence 
increafed as much ar poflible ; neither do they know 
or confider, that tho’ they tie up, and cut the Veins 
in the moft advantageous Manner they poflibly can, 
yet there are Ramifications or Branches which 
fpread themfelves abroad, like the Branches of a 
Tree, and thefe muft fupply a Sufficiency of Blood 
to the Parts between the two Ligatures upon the 
Veffel ; and for this Reafon the Excrefcence called 
a Bone-Spaviz will not be cured, or the Progrefs of 
it flopped by this Method. it 

I am fenfible it will be hard for me to perfuade 
People that what I fay is true; for Cuftom and 
-Prepoffeffion are very ftrong in thefe Cafes, info- 
much that tho’ a Gentleman has not any great Faith 


in curing the Bone-Spavin, by taking up the Veins, — 


yet I have known, when it has been confented to 
by fuch Perfon, his Anfwer was, that it could do 
‘no Harm, if it did no good. And I well remem- 
ber, that an Acquaintance of mine, a Supervifor of 
the Exci/e, had an excellent Road-Mare that was 
lame, and after he had applied to feveral Farriers 
for her Cure, he was at lait told, that her Veins 
muft be taken up, for that fhe was putting out a 
Ssavin of the bony fort. Hethen made fo free as 
to afk my Thoughts ; for, he faid, every Man he 
had enquired of, gave him different Advice ; and in 
the main I happened to differ from them all ; for I 


found fhe had got a kind of Rheumati/m or Sciatica 


in her Hip, and as to.a Spavin, there was not the 
leaft Sign of it; fo I advifed him to oil her a little 


with about Half au Ounce of Oid of Turpentine, 2 Yeone 
=, Cy caine aa iit 
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Mixture for gad <tevio Ounces of Spirits of Wine camphorated 
the Rheu- \gext,and let her have Reft at Grafs for a Fortnight 
ire gag 8 ~at leat, by which Means fhe became found, and 
Hotes, “2m all likelihood may never have it again ; fincent 
is common for Hou/es, as well as Men, to be af. 
. fied with the Sciatica or Rhcumatifm to a great des 
. gree, for Weeks together,’ and when they once get 
_ clear of the Fit, (as we term it) have perhaps never 
_ heard any more of it while they lived: For thefe 
» Diftempers, with fome others, called falutary Di- 
ftempers, feldom or never feize upon an ia 
_ Body. Therefore the merry and facetious Bur'lc/gue 
Poet knew more about Diftempers, in my Opinion, 
than many who pretend tothe Cure of them ; for hi 

hits the Nail upon the Head; where he fays, 


As fome Difeafes audit arb found 
Always to feixe. upon. the Sound, 


Now had my Friend the Supervifor faffered the 
Farrier to take the IhighVcius of his Mare up, 
-and likewife turned her to Grafs, it is very probable 
he would have had the Credit of curing an initien 
| Bone-Spavin, altho’ there was no other Appearance 
Cures often of it than in Nuéibus : So common is it for Man- 
ATT ie ‘© kind to attribute Cures.to aurong Agents. But as. 
have often faid before, fo I] have Room in every 
Page to infil uponit, that it will never be better 
_- with us, while the. Care of our Horfes Health is 
{ubmitted to a Pack of wtiterate Farricrs, who are 
ignorant of the Science of Anatomy, as well as very 
deficient in Knowledge with relation to the Materia 
Medica, fetting afide all the otherneceflary Requi 
fites for perfecting them in the Bufinefs they pretend 
"The Author 0: And I hope the Reader will pardon the frequent 
difuades Digrefions1-now and then run into upon this Ac 
People fromscount ; by reafon I would willingly perfuade Men 
trufing to .J mean thofe who have any tolerable Share o 
Fauiees or reaming, to truft to their own Reading and Expe- 
Cowleeches, Tience, rather than faffera good ferviceable baa 
; to 


Zciuis, 
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#6 be dogtor'd out of his Life by the common Far- 

riers: And as tothofe People who cannot read; or 

if they could, are not able to digeft what they read, 
unlefs it were penn’d in Markham’s Style, or that 

ef De'Gray, and‘others of the like Stamp; I fay, 

as‘to thefé Men, I would advife them rather to 

traft to” azure, -or what fome call Prewidence, 

than ‘employ°a common Farrier, or Coav-leech ; 

for J do afiure ‘them, their Cattle: will be in lefs 
Danger, provided they only take proper Care. of 

them as to keeping them warm, and giving them 

Food of eafy Digeition, with Exercife according to 

‘the Nature of the Cafe; for really I have fo fre- 
‘quently feen, and ftill fee fuch Praétice amoneft the 
eommon Farriers, Fc. that I often wonder ' there 

fhould bea found Horfe in any Gentleman’s Stable’; 

But Thanks to Strength of Conftitution > For the 

Horfe feems made on Purpofe, as if he were de- 

figned to meet with thefe Plagues on Earth, who 

tofs fuch Staff down his Throat Day by Day: as 

would poifon even the Devil himfelf, could his 

Head be held up with a Cord, anda Horn put into 

his Mouth as paffively as the other fuffers it. There- 

fore all I would defire of my Readers is this, (vix.) 

‘that they would read, and confider well, before they 
employ any Farrier at all, and by that Means they 

will be able to knowthe Man which is moft likely 

to do Service, neither will they fo fondly run in 

with the common Opinion of the Virtues of this or 

that Recipe'or Prefeription-; but by duly weighing 

all‘ the Circumftances of the Cafe, be enabled not 

“only to difeover the Difeafe, but alfo to judge of 

‘the Farrier’s Proceedings. — : hp 

' The Pafterns behind fhould have the like Pro- 1. ping. 
/perties with thofe before, that is, they fhould be as patterns, 
‘much ftronger in Proportion as the Hind Quarters 

“or Buttocks are heavier than the Fore Quarters or 
‘Shoulders; fince ‘nothing isa greater Sign of a 
|Horfe’s Strength and Goodnefs, than his flanding rhaideiy 
: = * . izgns ofa 
‘upright upon. his Pafterns, but more sane on edna tRtocke 
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he, may be-faid-to ftand off his Joints : And the 
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-hifid: And Ihave very often obfetved; that ‘tha 
ett of Road-Herjes ftand off their Joints behind, 
(a3 it is called) that is, when you fee a Horfe 
seither in a Stall, or hanging at.a Door, if his Shing 
,Banes below the Hoofs, initead of being. perpendi- 
-eular, or behind the Hoofs, I fay, if thefe Bones, 
when the Horfe flands lazily, be before the Hoofs, 


Reafon I give for this being a Token of Goodnefs 
as, that forafmuch as the {trong Sinews upon. the 
Pack of his Legs are able to bring the Shia-Bones 
thus forwards when the Horfe flands alone, the 
will be much mere able to fupport a Weight upon 
his Back when mounted ;. and for this Reafon thefe 
Sort of Horfes are obferved.not to tire fo foon. as” 
cthofe which hang in Jemmars, as we may fay, or 
thofe which the late Duke of Neavea/ile calls Qua~ 
lity-Horfes ; becaufe they rife. and fall, and {way 
up and down like a Coach hung in Leathers, by 
reafon of the Weaknefs of their Sinews. ) 

I muft own, the laft. fort of Horfes, I mean, 
thofe which bend much in the Pafterns, trot gene- 
Tally with more Kafe to the Rider than the other 
fort, that ftand ftiff and upright; yet they travel 
with lefs Eafe to themfelves, and are apt to throw 
Dirt upon the Rider, as well as to interfere or cut, 
and to dwell spon the Ground, (asthe Jockeys term 
it ;) they are alfo.apt te over-reach, or hit their 
Hind-Shoes againft their Fore-Shoes, and often to” 
cut themfelves inthe Heels of the Fore-Feet, where-_ 
by they become ufelefs for fome Time together 3 _ 
tho’ Gravel {eldom does any Harm, when jit enters © 
by a Wound upon the upper Part of the Hoof, 
provided only common Care be taken to keep they, 
Wound clean, &c. ; | a 

I fhall now beg Leave to go on, and give my) 
Sentiments how and in what Manner we ought to) 
proceed, when we would buy .a Horfe out of the) 
Hands of a Dea/er, or other Perfon fkilled in the” 
Bufinels : and this will not be a very eafy Tafk, I) 
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imagine ; feeing every young Fellow pretends to 
underftand, and therefore will boldly defcribe how 
a Horfe fhould be fafhion’d:.and betides this, moft 
People feem fo bigotted to their own Notions.and 
oad of Horfes, that I am far from expecting 

that 1 lay down under this Head fhould have the 
Authority of an A of Parliament. However, let 
that be as it may, I am determined to tell my 
Mind, and then the Reader may make what Ufe of 


relieve that the more Ufe he makes of it, the 


erviceable Horfes for any of the Exercifes I.am 
iboutto mention. Yet, before I do this, I cannot 
mit faying fomething as to the Breed of Horfes 
of this or that Kingdom or Climate ; tho’ I muft 
ionfefs, that the late Duke of Newca/tle has{poken 
is much to the Point as poflible, therefore I fhall 
ranfcribe his Words as near as may be: (wiz.) 
« The perfect Shape ofa Horfe, as many Authors 
“have defcribed it to us, is fo very nice, that it 
€ cannot poflibly be found, being but a meer C/:- 
“mera; becaufe they take the Shape of every 
‘ particular Member from Horfes of different 
* Kingdoms, and join them together, to make up 
*a perfetly well-thaped Horfe ; fo that they 
* compofe them as they pleafe, and frame a Horfe 
6 


only after their own Fancy, and notat all accord- 

ing to Nature. The Bards are of one kind of 
© Shape, Spanifh Horfes of another, and Turkifo 
* Horfes differ alfo in their Shapes one from ano- 
ftther: The Neapolitan Horfes have alfo one 
‘ Shape; and the Fricxcland. and ftrong-knie 
© Dutch Horfes differ in Shapes from them all. Yet 
* neverthelefs, the Horfes of all thefe Countries are. 
© perfectly well-fhaped in their Kinds, according to 
‘ the ‘different Structure of their Bodies. And 
§ altho’\there be alfo different Sizes amongtt all 
* thefe various Kinds, yet when I fee a Horfe, 


t he thinks proper; tho’ I have the Vanity to. 


greater Chance he will have to meet with ‘good. 
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‘J can immediately difcover whether he be a | 
Vou. IL. D © Barb, 


ae 


«© moft part of the Horfes of all thefe different ~ 


ae EE i 


‘¢ Barb, Spanifo, Turk, Neapolitan, or. ie 
“© Dutch Horfe. Several People have afked me,” 
s* which was the beft and moft beautiful Horfe in” 
«¢ the World? ‘To whom I replied, that until 
** they told me for what Ufe they defigned him, 
* I could give them no pofitive Anfwer ; becaufe 


‘¢ Kingdoms are good and beautiful in their Sizes, ~ 
*‘ and may be made ufe of in their Kinds, accord-— ‘ 


-* ing to the Service’ which ts moft fuitable for 


€€ them.” a 
“This is an excellent Aiedoning and dificult te be 
mended; for, as I have faid before, (wiz.) if we x 

did not fo frequently put Horfes to perform ‘Thing: 
which Nature never defigned them for, we fhou dq 
be much better ferved, with Road Hor/es efpecially, 
if not with all other Kinds in general. And inmy — 
Opinion, every Climate produces Horfes which are ; 


. moft fuitable for that Climate under which they are” 


oe arty 


« O¥er-much Spirit, asis common to Foreign ones ; 


bred ; I mean, moft fuitable in this Manner, viz. 
an Engl ifp Horfe is better ‘able to bear the Cold of | ‘ 
the Meenaite he is bred in, than thofe we call Fo-~ 
reion Horfes ; anda Scotch Horfe is fuppofed more’ ( 


hardy in Nature than the Eng/ifo ; but generally © 
_ they are fluggifh ard heavy ; yet I have moftly | 


obferved, that when we meet with’ a Scorch Horie © 
about fourteen Hands high, that 1s «we// turned, 
trots and walks nimbly, and has a pretty good Spirit, © } 
he for the moft part exceeds our Englifo Horle, as © 
to Durablenefs in travelling, and keeping his F leth 3 ; } 
yet, as I faid before, this Sort is very {carce, for I 

can’t fay I have ever feen above four or five thefe | 
twenty Years, aktho’ I have been looking ont for 
one agreat Part of that Time, and now and then © 
fent, as well as gone myfelf, to fome of the moit | 
noted Horfe- Fairs in the North of England : So that” 
I fay, it is very hard to meet with a good Sea: che 
Horle, that is nimble and lively ; nor can I remem- 7 
ber to have feen any of that Country Horfes with | 


F 
4 
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for tho’ they may fometimes have Spirit and, Life, - 


enough, yet they ‘take Corre€tion kindly, fo that 
e Rider is not in fo much Danger of his Neck 
upon a Scotch, asa Spanifo, Barb, or other Fo- 
teign Horfes. 
_ The Dutch and Flanders Horfes are fuitable to 
the Soil they are bred upon, as well as the Welh ; 
‘which latter are generally fmall in Size, and of a 
fiery Temper, agreeable to that of the South or 
Antient Britains themfelves, 
~The Durch Horie thrives well in Exgland, but 
in Time degenerates and grows lefs ; that is, our 
Black Breed is not near f@ round, plump, and 
flrong as the natural Dutch or Flaxders Horfes: 


5% 


. 


The Dutch, 
Horle, 


and it is obferved, that the Dutch Horfe mixed — 


with a right Eaglifh Mare produces good Road” 


Hborfes, and flrong enough for any Weight ; which 
lait is a great Article, provided they do but ftep 


light and nimble; but that Perfection is rare 


among the Strong Breed. } 

The 4ratian Hore indeed fhould have had the 
Preference, becau(e of all Horfes he may be faid to 
be the fineti. 

_ The 4ravians moftly nourifh them, when Foals, 
with Camel's Milk: So that they are not of the 
Opinion of many in our own Country, who be- 
lieve, that if a Foal was to fuck an 4/;, it would 
become Méulio, becaufe they fee fomething like it 
in other Cafes ; »as, for Inflance, a Drage hatch’d 
undera Hex will be more apt to tread Hens, than 
any other that was hatch’d under one of its own 
Species ; but the Reafon of this is, becaufe fuch a 


The Arabi¢g 
an Horfes 


Why a 
Drake 
fometimes 
tread. <.engg 


Drake has been more ufed to a Hen when he was - 


young, and therefore he will the fooner take on 
with her when he grows older, but not becaufe he 
has imbibed any thing farther of the Hen’s Nature 
by being hatch’d by her: And thus it would be 
witha Hor/e-Foal, or, in better Engl, with a 
Mare’s-Feal got by a Horfe ; for if it were to fuck 


an 4/5, and Earn along with fuch Nurfe, 
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the Foc/ whether Horfe or Mare, would not be fa a 


much afraid of an 4/s as the Generality of our, 


Horfes are, which boggle fometimes to that Degree, i 
that they are ready to leap out of the Lane when — 
sve meet an 4/+, or the next of Kiz tohim: Yet : 
in’ Contradiction to this Dodtrine, Ihave heard it — 


~aflerted by fome Gentlemen that love the Diverfion 


Method of 


aifing 
* als, 


good 


‘Temper ox Difpsfition, (Fc. provid ed my Time would © 


induce any Gentleman fo far,as to let his Foa/ fuck 


‘the firt Week they were dropt, and put them to 7 : 


done, and that fuch Foals. went about a Year with © 


of Cock-jighting, that the Eggs which were hatch’d — 
under Dinghil F owls would prove Dunghil Cocks, 
or mere Runaways, tho’ tick Eggs were out of ms 
ever fo good a Hen and Cock ; neither could I mi 
fuade Hien out of fuch. Reese: notwithftandin 

had bred excellent good Cocks that were hatch’ Per 
Turkies, Geefe, Ducks, &%c. for im the main, he 
Howl that keeps the Eggs warm, is no more to the \¢ 
Eggs, than the Earth is to a P/ ant, (wix.) thecom- ; 
mon Mother of all; yet tho’ the is fo, fhe does not ~ i 
lofe any of her Subftance by nourifhing fugh Plant; 
for it has been made appear by planting a Pompion- : 
Seedin a Pot with Earth, that tho’ the firf produced ~ 
aw Fruit of fix Pounds Weight, yet the whole of the 7 
Jatter remained the fame in Weight as when firft — 
put into fuch Pot: and I fhould efteem Chickens — 
hatch’d in Ovens (as I am told they do at Grand 
Cairo in FE ‘gypt,) as good Cocks as any, provided — 
they were well bred | Eggs, as we fay. But I could - 
give many more Reafons why hired is nothing ma- | 
terial communicated with the Milk, I mean, as to 


een Soncsceeti 


allow me ; however, | hope thefe are fufficient to 


a Cart- Mare, if he wants his own for Ufe or Plea- — 
fire: And I am pretty weil affured, that we fhould * 
have much flronger and better Hanees Gallop- — 
pers, Fe. if we took fuch Foals off their Dams 


fome other Mare, fet her be ihe Zor no Blood, as 
the Feckeys term it, fo that fhe be only a good 
Milch-Bea ft ; 1 fay, if this were more frequently | 


their 
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their Nurfes, 1 am fure we fhould have a much 
more ftrong Breed of Ga//oping, and confequently 
of Hunting Horfes, than we have at prefent ; and 
I could eafily fhew the Folly and wrong Manage- 
‘ment of fuffering’a' good and valuable Mare to 
“have a Foa/ every’ Year, unlefs they were taken 
from her, as above, were I at prefent inclined fo to 


‘do: but as I donot propofe to write a particular . 
Syftem of Philofophy, 1 mult defitt from fuch Inqui- 


‘¥ies, and return to the Matter in hand, (vz.) the 
Account of Horfes of different Countries, and par- 
ticularly of the Arabian Hore. . 

_ Ihave faid, that the Arabians riurfe up their 
Colts moftly with Came/’s Milk, and that they are 

no worfe, but better, for fiich a Method, feeing 
‘we may be pretty fare, they get fufficiently by it; 
becaufe a Came/ will certainly give a vaft Quantity 
of Milk, and they don’t value a Came/ at above 
5 ¢. Englio, whereas their Horfes are frequently, 
in their own Country, valued at 1000 or 2000 /, 


“nay, fome fay more; for the Duke of Newcafile 


‘goes as far as 3000/. but thofe, no doubt, belong 
to Great Men, who have an Affuence of Fortune, 
and therefore would refufe whatever Sum had been 
offered, as have been credibly told the late Duke 
of Devonfbire did, for his Horfe called Flying Chil- 
‘ders; for he was offered to be weighed with Crowns 
and Half-Crowns by a Wei Gentleman, if my In- 
formation be right : So that it is not really what the 
Horfe is worth in fuch Cafe, but as the People 
themfelyes'value them ; for that very often makes 
a high Price. 
he Arabs are very careful in their Genealoghes 
_ of Horfes, even as careful as the European Princes 
are of their [//ufrious and more Illuftrious, as well 
as their off Chrifian, or what is more abfurd, 
 moft Catholick Pedigrees or Defcents ; for they keep 


the Account with Med@a/s, and when any of their — 


Sons come to Man’s Eftate, they give them two 
Scymeters, with other Arms, and one of thefe Horfes, 
D 3 for 
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for his Fortune ; and the Horfe from thenceforward 


lies in the next Room to his Mafter’; fo that he is 
under his Mafter’s Eye, as we fay, much more than 
our Enxglifo. Horfes generally are, which is the 
Reafon why ours perform fo much worfe than ~ 
theirs ; for their Horfes will eafily travel eighty 
Miles ina Day, and that frequently too, which 
muft be all owing to the Care in their Breed, as ~ 
well as good Keeping from the Time they are 
foal’d tll they become fit for Ufe ; for it is very 
probable, that our Breed of Garrons, as the Irifo 
call their worit Horfes, are occafioned from the 
Poornefs of their Living when young ; for four 
Grazing in Summer, and wet Lying, with very 
mean Feeding in Winter, is the moft common Me- 
thod of our Country Farmers in raifing their — 
Horfes: And while -we do thus, as well as want 
Spirit to pay for the Leap of a goad Stallion ; I 
fay, while this is the Cafe, we muft expect to fee 
more Gee/e than Swans amongft our Breed of Horfes: 
Nay, I remember to have heard a very confiderable — 
Farmer oftenfay, thatif a Yearling-Colt could only — 
lie down and rife, Ict him be as poor as might be,, 
yet it was equally good, if not better, for him, than — 
more high or warm Feeding : but I differ from this 
Sentiment; for were the drabs to do‘according to — 
the Farmer’s Direction only afew Years, we fhould — 
not think it worth our while to take one of their — 
Horfes for a Gift, fo far fhould we be from giving — 
a@ Thoufand Pounds for the beft of them. 

The Duke of Newcafile tells us, that he never 


_faw a true drabian Hor/fe, except one, which was a 


Bay, and but of a {mall Size; and adds, that he 
had feen many Engli Horfes far finer ; this Horfe © 


_ was purchafed from one Markham, a, Merchant, by 


King James the Second, for 500 /. but never ap- — 
pases himfelf a Gallopper, tho’ he ran feveral. | 
~ourfes: Which may inform. us, that there are. — 
Arabian Horfes as bad in Nature as thofe of our 

4 Own 
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‘ewn Climate, notwithflanding they are not of fo 
dull and heavy a Difpofition. vit 
The Barbary Horfe is brought to us moftly from The Barb. 
the Weitern Parts of 4frica ; and inmy Opinion, 
* the Turk and Bard is pretty much the fame. 
The Barbis reckoned a good Stallion, by reafon 
he is high and mettlefome, and efteemed to have 
good Wind, as well as good Heels ; and many of 
our beit Exglifo Horfes are come of Barbary Stal-_ 
lions 3 that is, when a good Exgkf Mare is mixed 
with a Barb, fhe produces a better Foal than fhe 
would do with a Horfe that was intirely Engli/b : 
So that we cannot with any Propriety fay, that our 
~ beft Colts are true Exg/if, when they are bred out 
ofa Barb on one Side: But we are apt to over- 
value ourfelves, as well'as our Horfes ; for nothing. 
is more common, than to hear a Perfon called a : 
- True-born Englifo-man, whereas if he would but 
look over a Page or two of Daniel De Foe’s witty 
_ Satyr upon our Countrymen, we fhould be con- 
vinced, that the Pedigree we often lay Claim to, 
would produce a Drummer, as frequently as a Colo- 
nel, for his Protoplaft'; and therefore a Trwe-borm 
_ Englifo-man and a True-bred Engiifo-Horfe, axe 
much the fame with relation to the ‘Truth, when 
fpoken’ ofa fine-fhaped Horfe, But to return to a. 
Defcription of the Barbary Horfe. 
The Bard isa very durable Horfe ; for he is long 
growing old, if I may be allowed the Expreflion : 
- Butit is otherwife with the ftrong-knit Dated and 
Freezland Horfe ; for thefe are obferved to grow 
old betimes, and are long before they die, which 
makes them often very troublefome to their Own- 
ers: but the Vigour and Spirit of the Bard never 
ceafes till heis dead ; he is likewife of a gentle and 
_ docile Temper, nervous, tho’ moitly of too light a 
Shape for our Country ; however, if he be but a 
_ ftrong Horfey as fome of them are, we cannot do 
better than put our Mares to fuch aSta/lion, pro- 
vided he has no natural Blemithes of Moment ;-and- 
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T have obferved, that altho’ fuch Sva//ion be not 
euite a thorough-fhaped Horfe, yet the Produce” 
between him and a good-fhaped Mare that has — 
Room behind, will be very promifing. and perform ~ 
abundance of Bufinefs with Eafe ; which, I fancy, 
is whatthe Reader would chufe, if he could com- 


pafs. fuch a one. 


The late Duke of Neweaftle, whom I muft often _ 
mention, was himfelf an excellent Judge of the 
Goodnefs and Shapes of Horfes; for he tells us, — 
“ that the Barbary Horfe is not fo fit a Stallion 


‘“‘ for the Managed, as for the Rusning Horfe; 
“« becaufe he gets long and loofe Horfes.”” Now aa 


to his getting long and loofe Horfes, lam of Opi- | 


niod, it is no ill Property ina Running Hor/e, pro- 


vided he be as flrong as fome I have feen ; but it _ 
_. may be otherwife with relation to Road Horfes, — 
that are not required to move fo quick and fpeedy. — 
The Duke then goes on to tell us, that the Spany> — 
Hor/e, which in general has a Superfluity of Spirit, 


makesa good Breed for the Menage, when mixed 
with achoice Engl Mare, or with a well chofen 


Dutch Mare: But thefe are, in my Thoughts, fuch: — 


a Contrariety, that they cannot produce a Breed fit 
for any thing but the Parade, where they have 
little to perform, befides a Shew and airy Action 
for an hour or two: And therefore I am well con- 
vinceed, that our Farmers muft go to the Price of a 


Guinca a Leap for their Mares; for which Sum | 


they may, by fending a few Miles, be fure ofhav- 


ing agood Foal. Yet I muft own, I never expe — 
to feethe Day that People will give a Guinea for 


getting a Foal, while there are Sta/lions juft at 


fins Pertomsioi ante 


their own Doors to be had fora Shilling, or fome __ 


fuch trifling Price : fo we may as well reft con- 
tented, and go along with the Crowd, who fancy, 
that ifa Horfebe a Horfe, it isfuficient. Butthis 
is a wrong Way of arguing amongft Mankind 5 
fince- no Brute Creature upon Earth is of more Ser- 
vice than a Hor/e, either for War or Commerce : 
an 
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and for fuch Reafons we cannot be toonice andt 
careful in raifing a good Breed fit for either ; bu 
‘as to Horfes for Ti/lage, the Refufe of the othe’ 
‘Tribes may do very well : yet inftead of this Me- 
thod, we are at prefent obliged to pick our Huaters 
and Road-Hor/es from amongfta Breed of Cart- 
Horfes ; for two-thirds of the Horfes in England 
are of the Cart-Hor/e Strain, notwithftanding the 
prefent King Lewis XV. of France has been fo 
fond of them of late Years. 

I muft confefs, it is a very hard Matter to pro- 
cure a true Arabian or Barbary Horfe, and that 
fuch Horfes are not within the Reach of every 
Farmer : yet thereare a great many very well-bred 
Horfes that cover for a Guinea, as 1 have before 
hinted ; and altho’ they can’t be had in every 
County, yet in Yordybire and the County of Durham 
they are pretty plentiful, as well as here and there 
in other Parts of the Kingdsm; and he that will 
not go to the Price of a Guinea, befides fending his 
Mare fifty or fixty Miles to a good Horfe, in my 
Thoughts, does not deferve to ride one himfelf : 
And I have often wondered at our general Neglect 
in this Particular ; for, upon Obfervation, I cannot 
fay I have feen above one or two Stallions in a Sea- 
fon in the County of Lancaffer, that were proper to 
- go’about as fuch ; but inflead of Jarge, found, well- 
- foaped, and nimble Horfes, we fhall find in the laft 
_ mentioned County, as well as moft others, a Parcel 
of good for-nothing, ill-oaped, clumfy, Hoof-foun- 
dered Creatures, that do not deferve the Name of 

a HORSE, led about from Town to Town, to 
filla whole Country with Fades and Cripples like 
themfelves, or often worfe ; for I can’t but fay, 
by this Way of proceeding for many Years together, 
there are few good Mares to be feen, and therefore 
it happens that they are of worfe Shape than the 
Horfe that covers them, 
If no Horfe could go about as a common Stallion, 
but fuch as fhould be properly certified for by able 
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The Au- ard hone Judges i in Horfes, or that the Farmensa : | 


ther’s Ad- would give a Guinea each Mare, to have them. 
vice to Far- 


tho | . 
tkeetGtoiten we fhould {oon fee our ugly, crooked, garronly Breed; 5 


contraéted, into a {mall Compafs,, ‘and. a beautiful, 


Race of Horfes {pring up in its ftead, that might 
-be ferviceable either for War or ‘poi as Lae 
have juffnow hinted; and.thefe, the Reader will. ae 


fay, are no. bad Qualifications i ina. Horfe. 


qaeet I muft own, tho’ the Eafern Princes take fuch, 


Care of their Breed. of Horfes, yet their Number _ 


is but fmall, cenfidering the Extent of their Do- 


minions, and therefore this kind of Horfes feldom: _ 
fall into the Hands of the meaner Sort of People,, 
evenin their own Country, where fuch Deficiency ; 
is fupplied by the Help of Camels and. Dromedaries,. 


ferved well; I fay, if either of. thefe were done, 4 


as they are called; neither could the Horfes, if $ 


there were a greater Number, be able to maintain, 
the Commerce for fo many hundred Miles, thro’ 


' Defarts, and over large Tratis of Burning Sandsy- — 


where there is little Food for their Support,, more: 
than what is carried along with them: And herein. 
we may plainly fee the Ommifcience of the Great, 
Creator, who, out-of his abundant Wifdom,,. has fo. 
created the Camel and Dromedary, that he is able — 
not only to.carry great Burdens, but alfo to fait, 
feurteen Days without Water, and yet keep im. 
Yiealth and Strength all the Journey, in that ter- 
rible hot Climate. ) 
In the [le of Maz, and many Places in. Scotland, 
we find a fmall Breed of Horfes, properly adapted 
to the Soil, as well as. to climb up the Sides of. 
Mountains, 'e, This laft is the Reafon why they 
aré fo well coupled, or flrong in the Couplings, 
(as we call it,) and nimble-footed withal. 
Notwithftanding what has been faid before, 1 
take it to be next to an Impofiibility to. find a Horfe 
_ exaéily thaped according to the Defcription of Au- 
thors; for it is as natural for fome Horfes to be of 


a thin and Slender Make, asit is fer others tobe ~~ 


thick 
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thick and ftrong; fo that we defcribe. a Beautiful 
Horf, as a Painter would draw a Beautiful Womany, 
(viz.) cull and pick out the particular Perfections 
we obferve thro’ the whole Species, and then put 
_them together. —_ 

. Let us only confider with relation to Dogs: Is 
nota Hound or Bull-Dog as handfome and beautiful. 
in their Kind as a Greyhound? And may not a Mule 
be as excellent in his Way as a Hor/e, if it were 
only the Fafhion to ufe them in Coaches here, as 
jt is in fome of the more Southern Countries, more 
particularly in King Care/us’s Dominions, where 
_ there are fome exceeding handfome ones, that will 
indure great Fatigue and Labour: So that, as 1 
have faid, we mutttake the Head and Neck of one, 
the Shoulders ef another, the Quarters, ¥c. of a 
third, and by this means defcribe a well-turned 


_ Horfe; therefore the nearer any Horfe comes to, 


our Defcription, the more handfome and genteel. 
will he appear under the Rider. 

Laffly, Vhere is fomething fo beautiful in a fine 
Horfe, that we, nay,even the moft infenfible wu- 


- cinwG-, muft be delighted with him; and if a Colt. 


be in himfelf genteel, and of good Lineage, he will 
even before he is three Years old, difcover fomething 
of his Spiritand Temper, and his Aétions will at 


that Time fhew what Expectations we may have of 


~ his future Performances, when he comes to be 
- broken or regulated by drt. 

J think I have fomewhere faid that the Ears of 
a Horfe are ftriétly to be regarded, as well as the 
Eyes, and I muft now again repeat it; for if a 


Horfe be mettlefome and courageous, his Eyes will 


~~ he lively and piercing, yet compofed withal, and 

his Ear will be quick and attentive, and ina man- 

mer ready upon every Emotion of his Mind: For,. 
asthat great Naturalift Pliny the Elder, (who was 
fo much in Favour with Ve/pafiam and his eldeft 
Son Titus, ) exprefies it, “* Lhe Intention of a Horfe 
“may as wcll be known by the Motion and pointing 
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“ of bis Ears, as the Inclinations of a Dog by the 


& Motions of hisTail.” And altho’ this Author has 


many ridiculous and falfe Things in his Natural 


Hiffory, which was occafioned by his trufting too: — 


much to the Relations of other People, yet inthe 


Quotation I have made from him he has obferved 
very juftty and truly: for ifa Horfe do not move 


his Eyes and Ears brifkly, it is a fhrewd Sign he is 


a dull, heavy, ill-natured Beaft, and that he is 


only fit for the Plough and Cart, feeing he will be — 


of fo dull a Difpofition, that he will often require to’ 


be roufed out of his Lethargy with a two-handed ~ 


Whip : but a Horfe of Metrée will prick up his 
Ears, and paw with his Fore-feet, as it is beauti- 
fully expreifed in Virgi/ ; and in my Opinion, he 
had good Reafon on his Side, who placed a Horfe 
in Armour as one of the three moft beautiful Things 
in Nature. 

Before I entirely quit the Subject, I muft repeat 
what I have fomewhere or other feen mentioned 
relating to a beautiful Horfe ; for I think the De 
icription a very fine One: it is this, to the beft of my 
Remembrance. | 

“* The Eye of a Beautiful Horf is piercing, fixed, 
“¢ and “as it were unmovable from the Obje& it 
** fixes upon ; it is alfo full, and well formed: he 


* has a miajeftic Awfulnefs in his whole Counte- | 


** nance, which is neverthelefs tempered with Sere- 


** nity and Gentlenefs, and all the other Marks of © 
“* true Courage : his whole Aétion agrees with his 


“© Temper; he is fierce and gentle according as 
** this or that Affection moves him, or as he is pro- 
** yoked or applauded : his very Mu/c/es appear at 


“* every Motion not foft and fabby, but firm and - 


*« diftin& : his Veins, like fo many Rivulets, run 
** in an infinite Number of Meanders: his Limbs 
“* are cleah, nervous, durable, and ready on every: 
“* Call; and ofall Creatures he feems to approach: 
* neareft to. Man, both for Beauty, Majeity and 

| “ Sagas 


- 
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_ 4 Sagacity ; and his Services are likewife the moft. 

¢* noble and excellent.” 

_ This is what I remember of it; and I think it — 

is done by a Perfon who hada good Notion of a 

Horfe, otherwife he could not have expreffed him- 

_ felf fo properly. I muft now proceed to give the 

Reader my Dire€tions how he may manage, in or- 

der to avoid being cheated by the Dea/ers in Horfes s. 

_ tho’ I will not pretend to teach him farther, (wx. ) 
chow he may dite the Biter notwithftanding the old 
“Maxim of Fallere Fallentem xon eff Fraus: which 

_ I believe is often too far flrained, by People nov 

over-fkilled in cafuiflical Reafoning. 


7 \ 


. CHAP. It. 
Dire&ions how to chufe a goed Horfe. 


| Firf, HEWN you want a good Horfe, I phemanner — 
f{carce think any one of the Dealers howaChap- 
fo honeit, as to be trufted with the Seeret ; for they man ought 
will pretend, one and all, that they can fit you to '° akan 
a Tittle with fuch a Horfe; but if the Reader will ass ob 
take my Advice, I would have him truft his own cheated Ye 
Judgment and Obfervation:: and altho’ he may ob- the Dealers 
ject, that he has no Judgment in Horfes; yet fuch in Hories, 
Objection is ridiculous: for his Eyes are his Guide, 
according to the Directions I am going to lay down ; 
and Lam fure he had better truft hisown Eyes, than 
the Dea/er’s Warranty of Averment, which is ‘a’ 
_ Thing of Courfe, and therefore feldom expected to 
be religioufly fulfilled. 
I have faid, that when you want to buy a Horfe 
_ from any Perfon that makes a Practice of felling, 
~ you fhould keep it to yourfelf, and then perhaps, 
you may chance to get a View of the Horfes with- 
out the Dealer’s having firft put them upon thew: 
Mettle, or fired them, as it is called ; for the laft! 
ef thefe they will do, if poflible, unlefs the Horfe 
| 4 | happens 
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Happens to fet his Zai/naturally, which few-do; or — 
that he has been cut, in order to make him carry — 


it up higher ; I fay, the firft Thing you are to do,. 


isto keep the Dealer and his Emiffarics out of the. 


Stable: yet this will fcarcely be done, if they know — 
you want to take a View of the Horfes ; however,. — 
you muft do your Endeavour to keep them out of — 


Gr a 6 


the Stable, or they will certainly play you fome 


. Trick... 
It may be faid by fome, that there is nothing in: © 
this Caution, for it is eafily difcovered ; therefore 


Pel 


Allowances may be made for it : and others I have: ‘ 
heard fay, that they would rather that the Horfe-_ 


they are about buying was fired than not ; but 


thefe laft were themfelves Dealers in Horfes, fo. © 


perhaps they might chufeto fee the Creature in as: 
high Pefection as they could afterwards make him 3. © 
yet for any Perfon elfe, that doesnot underftand a: 


Horfe very well, it is apt to make him think better 


of him than he deferves; for really we are of late. 


fo exceeding fond of fine cock’d-up Tails, that a 
Turk or Arabian mui believe we ride upon that 
Part of the Horfe, rather than the Back : And in- 


deed, fo. far does Fafhion prevail,. thata Man of — 
Judgment in Horfes may be led out. of a proper - 
Way of thinking with relation to other Particulars,. 


when he fees a fixe Tai/ fet up an End, infomuch. 


that he can fcarce get his Eyes off it, to obferve — 
whether the Horfe moves well, or otherwife; anid — 


for this Reafon the Ghepman thould look upona 
Horfe’s Carriage and Behaviour, exclufive of the 


Tail, otherwife he may be caught with Show.and - 


Appearance only,’ as many Menare, that repent 
too late. 

Secondly, 1 would. have the Chapman to obferve 
the Colour of the Horfe, whether it be according 
to what I have hinted before, and take Notice how 


he behaves in his Stall, when he is made to turn © 


himfelf from one Side of it to the other, by. the. 
Motion of your Whip;. andyif he do this aces 
an 
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_and temperately, and tofs up his, Tail as foon as he: : 
has turned himfelf, it is a good. Sign that he wilk 
indure the Spurs,, as -the Dealers term it, that is,, 
he will not be impatient at them, fo as to jump. 
‘from under you, when you have amind to make 
“him move forwards, but will quietly and with 
good, Nature abide them, and. yet havefufiiciently: ' 
of Spirit befides : on the contrary, if: he will not 
‘turn quietly and patiently, but-inftead thereof whifk 
about haftily, and knock his Huggonsagainft the 
Side of the Stall, and look wild with his Kyes, &c. 
and thruft himfelf all ona Heap, as it were ; I fay 
thefe are ominous Signs of his ill Nature, or, at 
leaft, that he has heen trained. up or. broke by a: 
bad Hand. 4) 

Thirdly, Obferve how he ftands in his Stall; for 
he, fhould Qand:pretty wide behind, and néar be~ 
fore, and the more the Pavement. under him is upon 
the Declivity, fo much the more fhould his Hinder- 
Feet be afunder, otherwife it is a. Sign he will inter- 

_ fere or cat: and. altho’. the Reader may tell me,. 
that he can eafily fee whether a Horle cuts or no,, 
without thefe Admonitions ; yet I muft. tell him,,. 
that many People are miftaken : for the Jockeys or 
Dealers in Horses being like other ‘Traders in gene- 
ral, (viz. ) willing to joew their Goods to the bef 
Advantage, they will not, if they be wile, thew: 
youa Horfe that cuts, till that Blemifh be covered: 
with Hair, which will-the fooneft be performed in. 
Summer-time, when the Horfe has been a while. 
at Reft and Grafs: and I can affure the Reader, I 
have feen many Horfes inthe Hands of Dealers. 
that would cut moft intolerably, provided they were . 
in Ufe, altho’ their Leg: have been as clean and, 
free from any Signs of it as poffible, by. the Ufe of 
a little Greafe, or Train-Oil, as it is, called, and. 
Jetting them reft a convenient Time : fo that I fay, 
we fhould obferve how he ftands in his Stall, as 
well as whether he moves juftly and truly upop the. 
Shew when mounted. Farthermore, we may ey 
| ) Wen 
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- well judge of the Sounduefs of a Horfe’s Feet as he 
_ ftands im his Stall, nay, perhaps better there, than 


out of Doors when he is performing a fort of forced 
Exercife by Dint of Spurring ; for if you order the 
Straw to be taken from under his Fore-feet, and 
let him ftand upon the Pavement four or five Mi- 


nutes, you will then forma juft and fure Prognoffie . 


of the Soundnefs of his Hoofs ; becaufe when he is 
thus at Liberty to act for himfelf, he will, if his 
Feet-be beaten or tentter, keep fhifting and chang- 
ing continually, by which means his Letter will lie 


‘moitly behind, him, and the more he changes, the 


worfe Condition are his Hoofs in. 

I have feveral ‘Times obferved Horfes fhift and 
change their Fore-fect often, as they were ftanding 
in the Stall, or at a Door, and notwithftanding 
that, their Hoos have appear’d tough, flattifh, open- 
beci’'d and found : this 1 imagine, 1s. what the Far- 
riers call Cheft-foundered ; tho’ the Term is a very 
dark one, as I have obferved in my Firff Volume 


‘ 


on this Subject; and as far as I have taken notice, * 


thofe Horfes that are thick-fhouldered, or laden 


with Flefh upon their Fore-quarters, are moft fub-.- 
ject to be lame of their Fore.fect, and yet their, 


Hoofs fhall appear good and durable. 


I hope I need not tell the Reader, that few orno 


Horfes are Hoof-foundered behind 3 yet the Reafon 
of this is not, perhaps, quite fo eafy to affign ; 
altho’ a great deal of the Caufe may depend upon 
the Horie’s being obliged to bear more upon the 
Heels of the Fore-Feet, than the Hinder. = 

_ Fourthly, Ifhe ftand firm and well in his Stall 
with his Fore-Feet upon the Pavement, as I have 
mentioned, and that he has otherwife performed 


as Lhave in fome former Pages defcribed, you may 


venture up into the Stall to handle him ; and gene- ~ 


rally the firft Place one is apt to lay the Hand upon, 
is the Shoulder, or that Part of the Back-bone that - 
is immediately before the Saddle, net only to guefs — 
at the Size of the Horfe, but alfo to try if he be 


thin 
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thin in that Part, which if he is, it is a’ good Sign 
of hisgoing well upon his Legs, provided his Breatt 
be every way anfwerable ; but if that be full and . 
large, it will throw his Fore thig/s (as they are 
called) fo. far afunder, that he cannot get over ftony 
Roads with any Eafe to himfelf, or Safety to the 
Rider, unlefs he take a great deal of Time for it ; 
fo that it is neceflary a Horfe fhould be ¢hix- 
breafted as thin foouldered; I {peak with refpect to 
thofe Horfes which are required to move quick and 
nimble ; but as to Coach or Cart-horfes, they are 
out of the Queftion, feeing theirs*is a flower Mo- 
tion, which may difpenfe, nay, rather which may 
require a thicker SBoulder and fuller Breaft. 
.. Fifthly, When you have viewed his Quarters, 
Back, Shoulders, &c. for you begin at the Tail- 
Part as he ftands in his Stall; 1 fay, when you 
have made. your Remarks upon thefe Parts, you 
may proceed to examine his Thropple and Faw- 
Bones; the firft of thefe fhould be loofe and free 
from the flefhy Parts of the Neck, and the other 
fhould be open and wide ; neither fhould there be 
any confiderable Quantity of large Kerne/s or tume- 
fied Glands between his Ear-roots and Thropple s 
for if there are, itis a Sign the Horfe has taken 
Cold ; and altho’ he may not fhew it by coughing 
at prefent, yet he is fill in Danger of running at 
the Nofe, or Inflammations of ‘the Eyes, while 
thofe Glands or Kernels keep {welled ; however, if 
there is not much of this Complaint, it may be 
_ remedied by the Method I have formerly laid down, 
(viz ) warm Covering, and good brufhing over the: 
Swellings ; for by fuch Means, together with Pa- 
_tience and Length of Time, there is no Fear but: 
the Swellings will fubfide and difperfe ; yet as the. 
Humours or Juices contained in the G/ands are far: 
removed, as we may fay, from the Verge of Cir- _ 
culation, for this Reafon we ought to give fufficient 
Time to perfect the Cure, feeing the natural Heat 
is deficient, or at leaft it is not fo ftrong in the 
5 Glaudty 
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Glands, as it is in other Parts of the 4zimal Boia 
which will seek je or elie /uppurate in a very few 
Days Time. 

Tam fo forifible of the Reafonablenefs of handle 
a Horfe all over in the Sta//, that I durft venture 
to buy one there, without feeing him out, provided — 
fuch Stall was only large and lightfome ; nay, £ 


have bought a Horfe in this Manner, without feeing 


farther, or even having any Account or Recorh-_ 
mendation of him at all, and given above 25 /, 
for him; but I would not advife every Body to do. 
the Gites ; nor indeed would I have been fo eafily 
fatished myfelf, only I was dealing with a Noédle- , 
man, therefore chofe rather to be genteel than’ 
impertinent ; however, the Horfe performed ac-~ 


cording to my Judgment of him when in his Stad/,. 


fo my End was an{wered. 

_ Sixthly and lajily, you muft examine the Limbal 
of a Horfe with your Hand, downwards from the: 
Knees and Houghs efpecially ; 3 as firft, you feel 
whether he has any Lumps or callous Subftances. 
eapon his Knees, which arife from his often ftum- 
bling ; for by the Finger you will eafily diftinguifh 
whether he be an old Offender in that Way ; where-_ 
as when he is upon the Shea, and out of Doors, you | 
do not fo foon perceive it, by reafon the Hair may 
be come on afrefh ; for fo. fare as the Horfe has a 
Blemifh, fo furely will the Dealer do his Endea- - 


, Your to keep it out of your Sight, unlefs you be 


uncommonly fortunate, and meet with more honeft — 
Men than I have done ;. then indeed they may tell. 
you of it; but l imagine, if they do, that ic wilk 
be told in fuch a Stile as rather makes for, than 
againit the Hlorfe ; therefore it is my fincere Opi-\' 
nion, that Truth is not the ‘Thing they aim at ; but | 
on the contrary, Faljbood and Deceit are the Idols 
they worfhip : for if you tell them ef fuch or fuch | 
areal Blemifh or Impediment in the Horfe, they 
are net unprepared with an Anfwer, but fwear it 
ef ; infomuch that I have heard. fome of the moft 
honett: 
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honeft amongft them affirm.a Spavin to be only a 
Double-Foiat, and a Ring-Bone to be no more than 
‘a flight Hurt with the Horfe’s Fetters, which, they 
Would infift, fhould difappear in a Week’s Time : 
and really, tho’.a Man be well able to judge of a 


“Horfe, yet he muftbe very much refolved within 
himfelf to tru his own Eyes, otherwife itis forry , 
to one but the Dealer will. perfuade him that he 


has neither Eyes nor Fingers. 

_ I fay, we ought to examine the Limba very. well, 
a fee] with our Finger and Thumb all along the 
Shank-Boues whether there be any of the Bony Ex- 


~ erefcences called Splints or Splents ; for if the Horfe 


has a hairy Leg, we cannot fe well difcover them. 


with our naked Eye, tho’ oar Finger will do it 


¥ 


immediately. 


If there be large Splents, they may truly be 


called Blemifhes; for altho’ few young Horfes are 
‘without one or more fmall ones, yet if they be in- 
-clinable to grow large, they. may in Time) make 
the Horfe lame: ‘however, for my Part, I fhould 
‘mever refufe a Horfe for having a few {mall Splents 


upon the Shauk-Bones, provided he was otherwife 
-alikely and fafhionable Beaft, feeing they feldom 
-increafe or grow bigger after the Horfe is fix Years 
eld; and few Colts are without more or lefs, efpe- 


eially if they have run in large and hilly Paitures ; 


for Nature in this Cafe atts inthe fame Way as I 
have defcribed under the Title of a Boze-Spaviny 


that is, when the finds the Bone teo weak and feeble 
to. withftand the Weight, and Strefs it is put to, 
which is often the Cafe when a Colt happens to be 


-under-limb’d; I fay, when the Bove in this Man- 
ner is too weak to fupport, the Horfe’s Carcafe, as 


he runs from Hillto Hill, but more efpecially 


down Hill, then Nature lends her helping Hand, 


and fends a more plentiful Supply of Nourithment 
to the Shawé-Bones, the Super-abundance of which 


is caft out upon their Outfides ina kind of Laming,, 


"pot -improperly called Sp/ents ; for they ferve tos 
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flrengthen the Bones, by the fame Rule and Mode” 
of Mechanifm as thofe thin Pieces of Wood whicit 
go under the Name of S/enzs, ufed infome Chirur- — 


gical Operations, as Fractures of the Bones, &'c. 


ty 


After you have examined for Spients, you try to 


find out his Wind-galls y and if he has any large 


ones, it is 2 Sign he has been much in Uie, or that — 


his Siieies have been over-ftretched and” ftrained, 
either upon the Road, or by Tome other more violent 


_ Exercife ; for altho’ Wind-galls may come upon 2 


Horfe’s Legs at Grafs, yet itill I infift upon it, that 
they are preduced from over-ftretched Sinews, by 


which means the outward Coat of the Tezdox, that 


happens to be ‘over-ftrained,. is puffed up into a ~ 


Windy Tumour; yet befides Wind, there is always 
a Quantity of brownith gelatinous Matter contained 
in thefe Ger, or little Bags, which is of the fame 
Nature with that whereby the Yexdons are nourih- 
ed, only it is turned browner by ftagnating in the 
little Bag ; and of the fame fort is what the Far- 
riers term a Bog Spavin, or fometimes a B/ood- 
Spavin ; altho’ thefe ignorant Fellows will pretend 


> 


to cure it by taking up the Vezns, (as I have hinted 


in fome of the foregoing Pages) becaufe, fay they, 
it is fed by a Vein ; yet how that feeding i is per= 
formed, is a Myftery they cannot unriddle. 


If thefe Fellows, 1 mean the common Farvriers, — 
had but a true Notion of Anatomy, and only a © 
Smattering in Mechanics, they would eafily per-_ 


» ceive that the Yezxs have not any thing to do in 


the Cafe of Spawvins, Wind-galls, and other T'u- 
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mours of like Nature ;: for it is not the Vezus that — 
are itrained or over-ftretched, but the Texdon:, as — 


{ have faid above, which is the Reafon of fuch 


Swellings ; moreover, a Vein is feldom or never fo © 


fretched as to form: what we call a warico/e Tumour 3 
altho’ the Farriers DiGionary, publi bed’ ky NB. 


én the Year 1726, makes mention of the Word _ 


Variffe, which he expiains to be a Swelling on 


tae Unfide of the Ham, where there isa Bone 2 | 
little — 
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Tittle diftant from the Curd ; and fays, that it pro- 
ceeds from the degorging, tho’ I fuppofe he means 
the di/eorging, of the great Vein, in the Part I have 
mentioned : yet as toa Varix, or Dilation of a 
Fein, it moftly proceeds from an Obftruction of the 
Circulation of the Blood in thofe Veffels, as too 
‘great Preflure by Bandage, or the like: And this 
is-very obfervable in Women with Child ; for when 
the Burden happens to lie low, the Ihac Vefels 
are preffed, and the Return of the Blood in fome 
meature impeded, which.occafions the Veins in the 
lower Limbs to puff up into little Tumours ; but 
when the Canfe is removed, that is, when the 
Woman is delivered, the Blood flows on more 
eafily, and the Tumours for the moft part fubfide, 
till they are again brought on by the fame Caufe 
as at firlt. This is a true and intelligible Account of 
a varicofe Swelling, {uch as the Farriers would pre- 
tend conftitutes a Bog-Spavin, altho’ they are far 
out of their Aim in fuch Pretence ; for if they were 
to cut into the very Cys, a Bag which contains 
the Matter that occefions the Tumour, they would 
find, that, inflead of Blood, there would iffue out a 

brownith gelatinous Liquid or Humour, which very 

often in young Horfes has a Paflage quite thro’ the 

‘Joint to the Outfide of the Hough, fo that when 

-you prefs with your Fingers pretty hard upon the 

“Swelling on the Infide, you will find, if there be 

-any Tumour like a Wind-gall upon the Outfide of 

the Hough, that fuch Tumour will puff up and be- 

‘come harder, according to the Preflure you make, 
as aforefaid ; and thefe fort of Spavins, if they 
mouft be called by that Name, are the moft diff- 

ieultly cured ; forafmuch as all Tumours, confiftin 
of Gfes, or Bags of Matter, are more tedious than 
others, becaufe the Lodgment of fuch Matter may 
have done Harm to the Bones, as well as deftroyed 


‘the membranous Parts which contain it. Now © 


to return, 


i have 
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Ring-bone 


and Quitter- I fuppofe, I need not defcribe, for it is a ‘Thing al- | 


Rone,” 
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Ihave {aid that the Chapman ought to examine 
with his Hand, for Splents, Wind- galls, EF ¢, but, [i 
- believe, I may have forgot tq caution him about | 
the Mallenders, which area fort of Chops or Chinks 
behind the Knees, about the bending of the Lege d 
in the place where the Bark-Sinew joins the Knee 5 5 
thefe may be felt very readily with ones Finger, tho’ 
the Eye may mifs feeing them upon a Shew of the 
Horfe, for the Scabs lie under the Hair, and, if 
that be longifh, it fcreens them from our Obferva- 
tion ; yet, i mutt own, I would not refufe aHorfe 
on account of the MaHenders, provided they were “ 
not very inveterate, as fometimes they are, info- — 
much that they contraét the main Sinew, and occa- v 
fion Stumbling, €s'c. § 
From the Matlender, or, at leaft from the Place , 
where the Madlenders are fituate, you proceed, down- | 
wards along the Shank-Bones and Sinews, in pur- ¥ 
{uit of what I have mentioned, and end your En- — 
quiry about the Corovet, or that Part where the | 
Fleth joins the Hoof, round which you mutt feel for i} 
the Ring-bene and Quitter-Bone. ‘The firlt of thefe, y 
v, 
moft every Body 1s acquainted with, being often © 


produced from Accidents ; as from bee uceta hed - 
ing obliged to carry Fetters with rox Locks, or run- + 

ning witha Clog at his Foot, and the like ;_ where-” 
by a Flux of Humours is brought on, and, in time, ‘ 

a ‘Bony Excrefcence is formed, which fometimes — 
runs quite round the Top of the Hoof, from whence : 
it has its Name,, oe. King-bone; yet I muft con- i 
éels, that thefe bony Excreicences are fometimes he-_~ 
reditary, either from the Sire or Dam ; that is, ify ; 
a Stallion has a Ring-bone from his Sire or Dam," Ri 
he may be apt to get Colts that will have the like 5 | 
‘and fo it is with relation to Spavins, fc. as well © 
vas Blindnefs, I mean, when the Thing is ‘heredi- 7 
tary. For if a Stallion is blind, and fuch Impedi- 7 
ment proceeds from his Fore- fathers, he will, in all © 
Appearance, get many Colts that, upon hard Ulage, 4 
men a 


x, 


‘ 
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may Jofe their Eyes ; thefe Things I have often 
oblervedto happen. But ifthe Ailment be acciden- 
tal, than the Cafe is otherwife, tho’ many People 
are wanting in their Judgment of aatura/ and acci- 
Ba. Blemijbes, notwithftanding fuch DiftinGion 
is abfolutely neceffary, with refpe€t to our breed- 
ing fcund Cattle. ~ 
The Quitter-bone is moftly produced fron®Gra- 
Bel that has entered by fome of the Nai/-hole:, and 
fo wrought its Way upwards to the Coronet, in the 


7h 


The Quits 
ter- bone, 


fame way as an Ear of Barley will run up along the 


Arm, in the manner we {ee Boys play Tricks with 
it; for, as I have fhewed inmy firft Volume, the 
Hoof of a Horle is of fuch a Make and Difpofition, 
that the Grave/, when once-got into it, under the 
Shoe, will work 6n towards the Corowes, by the 
Motion of the Parts in travelling ; and if Care, 
nay, timely Care be not taken, it works up to the 
top of the Hoof, and occafions a Quitter-bone, the 


Cure of which ‘I fhall hereafter particularize more 


fully than I have heretofore done. 

_ When you have your Hand fo low as the Pa- 
fiern, in order to difcover Ring-bones, or the Re- 
mains of Quitter-bexcs, you may as well proceéd a 
fittle Iower, and feel all round the horney Part of 
the Hoof, whereby you will know whether it be 
{mooth and even, or, otherwife, in Wreathes or 
Wrinkles ; which, laft isa Sign of a hot and brittle 
Fioof, as I have before hinted: Yet I muft own, 
that it is beft to view the Hoofs out of the Stable, by 
reafon, if he is bedded up high, it will be difficult 
to pafs the Hand fo low as neceflary. However, let 
us do what we can botlr within and without Doors, 
we fhall find we have our Match to deal with; for 
the Dealers are as much upon the Catch one way, as 
we are follicitous of preventing them the other, 
therefore Apo/foli loguebantur is a Piece of exceeding 
good Advice, if render’d into Exglif the fame Way 


the Country Curate did it, when he pafs’d his Exami- ~ 


nation before the Bifoop of his Dioce/e, in order for 
Adniston. ) — We 
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We have now examined the Horfe in his Stall, i 
let us therefore view kim in his 4fious, or out of © 
Doors ; and herein you are alio to truitto your own | 
Eyes and Judgment, not the Boy’s, nor his Mafter’s ” 
JSiuent Recommendation, for that’s of Courfe, as I 
have faid ; and fo furely as they begin to praife a | 
Horfe to a Degree, fo furely do they defign to part. 
with that very Horfe Art of any in the Stable ; but | 
your Bufinefs is a quick Eye and found Fudgment, 
or it is Forty to One you meet with a bad fumbling 
Horfe, that cannot perform his J Ome withoul 
endangering your own Necé. | 

I had. like to have forget one material Point, : 
which is this, (wiz.) we may often be wrong ferved # 
in chufing a Horfe that isa good Lier, orfacha one — 
‘as lays himfelf down often ; for this fort is moftly ‘ 
forced to it by the Weaknels of his Heels, or Ten-_| 
dernefs of his Hzofs ; yet 1 don’t deny but that there © 
isa great Difference in Horfes, with relation to their | 
being good or bad Liers, therefore, what I {peak it | 
for is, that you may not take it as any very great 
Rethutmendation of the Horfe, when the Dealer 
tells you, as one of his Perfe&tions, that he’s an ex- 
cellent Libr, as they term it, till you are abfolutely | 
fure that fuch lying dewn does not proceed from | 
the common Impediments .affe€ting the Hoofs > 
Neither is your Judgment of this Matter to be pro- 
nounced all at once, or haftily; for I have often ! 
-been furprized to fee the Hoofs appear black, frm, — 
and ough, as well as of excellent Shape, and fuch — 
as would carry Shoes as long as other Horfes; I fay, i 
I have often been furprized that fuch Horfes fhould | 
be as lame as Dogs upon hard uneven Roads ; and H 
thefe Sort of Hoofs you will be moft liable to be 
cheated with, for the Eye, nor Hand, cannot dif- 
cover any Imperfeftion 1 in them, efpecially if an 
experienced Rider be upon the ‘Back of the Beaft 
when he’s fhewn ; for Spur him, and hold him, is” 
the Word; and, as the Dealers have the Grounds _ 
about their Stables made fmooth and even, the | 
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Torfes will not complain till you come to ridé them 
n Roads for which their Hoofs are not made ; 
aerefore thefe are not the Horfes you fhould chufe 
"a Road, feeing you ovght firft to chufe a Road 
or them, that is, if you intend to ride with Safety. 
When the Horfe you would buy is coming our of 
§Stall, mark every Look and Action of-ium, that 
§ Whether he ftcps boldly, acd takes up his Fore- 
et: Pp etty high to get nimbly over his Litter : He 
ould do this Action quick, though not in a hurry ; 
ad look bold, yet compos’d ; but you matt always 
ike this Advice along with you, (viz.) That yeu 
Fe goieg io feea Hose in greater Perf. Bicn then 
gwvill find him on the Read afterwards; for thofe 
ig neck’d Spurs, in ufe with the Fraterniry, are 
eConftant iread’of thefe poor Creatures, info- 
ich that the fear of them, at once, makes all the 
Wenders M:ttle vanith, and fills up fuch Vacancy 
mth what is erroneouily flyled Lifeand 4ir, for ’tis 
fort of Forc’d-meat, fuch as they give him al- 
loft every Day-of his Life, whether any Body or 
0 Body defire to fee him out of the Stable; and 
his, fo:fcoth, is to make him a better Horfe for 
ufinefs, as they'll infinvate ; but it isfo far from 
t, that unlefs a Horfe will do his Bufin:{s of him- 
Hf, that is, unlefs he will Walk, Trot, and Gallop 
andfomely, and in a Line, without fpurring, he is 
bt fit fora Read-Horfe ; nay, he fhould do all his 
xercife handfomely, with the Brid/e-Reins lo-fe 
pon his Neck, and without Spur, Heel, or tify. 
ad then you may exp2é& fomething good from him 
ereafter. But you fhould fet your own Servant up- 
in his Back rather than the Dealex’s By, for they 
annot keep their Spurs out of the Sides; and tho’ 
ley have not any Spurs on at the time you fee the 
Eiorfe upon a S4eqw, yet he is fo ufedtothem, tha 

le expects the Rewe/, tho’ it be only the Heel that 
touches his Side; fo Sjurs, or no Spurs, he will re- 
member the Motion of the Heel ; for where there 
is one truly-good Road Horfe-in a Dealer’s Hands, 
men, i. E there 
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' re are, I may venture to fay it, fifty Cart-Horfee | 

ced as Hunters or Road-Horfis: What I mean | 

“oy CMa rfes is, that clumi Breed that moves | 

with Defieu/ty, making the Stones fly about like | 

Lightning, When you happen to trotthem amongft | 

loofe ones. . 

‘TheDealer’s Secondly, if you fee the Horfe go a little lamifh, 
Fxcufe fora or upon the Cripple, you will be foon told, his | 
co 60108 Shoes are bad, and that they fit into his Feet : but) | 
| ane’ allthat fort of Talk is only Deceit and Nonfenfe 3) 
for altho’ at firfl Sight it looks feafible enough, yet | 

I have often obferved, that Horfes with tender Feet 
went worfe upon xew than o/d Shoes; and there is | 

_ a very good Reafon for it, would we but give our- 
felves Leave to think a little, which is this ; (vex. ) 
as the So/e of the Foor is often thin and tender, the | 
neav Shoe does not fit upon the Circumference of it | 
with fo much Eafe as the o/d one, by. reafon of the | 
Inequalities, or Hill and Holes, if I may fo fay, | 
that are upon it; for altho’ it may feem {mooth | 
enough to our naked Eye, yet it is very rugged and | 
uneven, and till the Horfe’s Foot be fettled to it, he 
will go lamer than he didin his old Shoes ; and if | 
this were not the Cafe, there is little Reafon for the 
old Proverb, (viz.) As eafy as my old Shoes: Yet | 
‘notwithftanding this plain Evidence, weare fo fool | 
and bewitched as to run headlong with the com- | 
mon, tho’ erroneous Notion, of a Horfe’s perform= 
ing better, or flepping founder upon the Stones, | 
in xeqw than in ofd Shees ; 1 mean, when he is up- | 
on a Shew for Sale. . ro) 

' J muftown, it is poflible for the Shoes to be fo | 
very thin, that a heavy Horfe upon a rugged Road | 
may mark his Feet, asthe Dealers term it, and | 
that he might not do the fame, provided he had a | 
ftronger Shoe on: yet this is feldom the Cafe: and } 

if I was about purchafing a heavy Horfe that went | 
lamith in his o/d Shacs, | fhould very much queftion | 
his going any founder in zea ones, Therefore if the | 
Dealer pretends the old Shoes as the Caufe of the | 
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Yiorfe’s flepping tenderly, Iam far froin givine’™ 
tohim; fince if he knew that to be fo. he Webi 
not fuffer them to remain on his Act “eDay’s 
no, they generally fhew you their Horfes in old 
Shoes, in order to have an Excufe, provided they 
‘do not perform well; for they have only to.teil 
you, that the Horfe is il] food, and it is an Excufe 
tor his going /ame, as well as for his eutting, broken 
dknees, brittle Hoofs, &¥c. And indeed, we are teo 
‘often taken with fuch Bait; for the Generality of 
Mankind think fuperficially, and if the Thing in 
'Difpute be only agreeable to their ELye-/fghi, or 
“outward Senfes, they will net give themfeives the 
‘Trouble of fcrutinizing upon the Matter ; and for 
‘this Reafon, no doubt, we fhall always be full of 
Puacks and Lmpoffors: for a Mountebank will have 
more Followers and Admirers than a Graduate 3 
‘and we fhall fee 4—+s of P ¢ with great Re- 
wards, for important Difcoveries of Egg and Sxai/s- 
forlls, for the Cure of the Stone and Gravel, 
I have faid, you fhould order you own Servant 
to mount thé Horfe you are about buying, rather 
than the Dealer; or his Boy ; but you fhould firft let 
him be led in Hand at the Length of his Bridle, 
not with the Hand clofe under his Chops, as is 
often done, but loofe and free at the Length of the 
Reins, as I have faid; you muft alfo itand ina 
“Line behind the Horfe, and obferve how he moves 
his Feet, &’c. Thefe fhould be carried lineable, or 
‘rather he fhould go pretty wide behind, fo as not 
to touch a Hair; and hecannot go too near before, 
provided he does not break the Skin ; but then you 
‘muft take care that he be not one of thofe that for- 
merly cut himfelf, as I have hinted, and that the 
Sores be not newly healed ; for it argues the Dealer 
“a Novice, to fhew a Horfe with the Skinor Hide of < 
in the cutting Places. os af 
There are fome Horfes that turn their Toes out, Turning the 
as we jay, and give their Feet a fort of Swing in a Foes out a 
circular Manner, and are ready to fall down, altho’ #4 Sign. 
bBo Ne Be "they 
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‘the fooner will he catch himfelf upon any {napper- 


{nappers at all ; whereas the Horfe that takes long 
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they are not guilty of cutting fo frequently as other 
Heries. ‘This is an Im pediment not to be remedied 
by thoeing, or otherwse ; yet they may prove mo-) 
cerately good Fortes, provided we do not ride them. 
low and poor : for it is obfervable, that the leaner 


‘and weaker any Horfe is, that is fubject to cut, fo 


much the more will he be addidted to it ; whereas 
when he is Prong, and in Wind, he may not be fo 
liable to the Impediment. TY his informs us fo far, 
(viz.) Jf you buy a lean Horfe that goes well, and” 
is free from cutting, you moy be fure he will go bet~ 
ter, when he isin ‘better Condition. | 
If the Horfe walks and trots well in Hand wheal < 
led, it is ten to one he will do fo when mounted, 
unlefs his Mouth be tender and bad, and then in.” 
deed he may come to thtow his Legs about him a _ 
little, till he. is fettled to his Bridle. : 
A Horfe fhould ftep neither too Jong nor too 
fhort, feeing both Extremes are equally bad: this 
Aion fhould be quick and nimble, as well as that 
of the Trot; for the more quick and agile any — 
Horfe takes his Feet from the Ground, fo much 


ing or flumbling, nay, we fhall fcarcely feel he 


Steps, and dwells upon the Ground, 1s as apt to. 
fall down almoft, as fnapper or ftumble ; ; and the | 
Reafon is plain, for he is down before he has Power 
tccatch himfelf. Therefore chufe a Honfe that trips” 
along asnimbly asa Doe, if you expect to be care | 
ried pleafantly and fafely thro’ rough and jmooth 
Roads. % 
I have often taken Notice, that a Horfe’s 7 roe 
may be as eafily judged of by the Ear as by the 
Eye, provided the Perfon has any Notion how that 
Aion is to be performed ; for if we hear his Feet 
move quick on and off the Pavement, it is almoft” 
a certain Sign he leads them lineable; tho’ indeed 
he may do this, and go too near behind ; but that 
you malt look at with your Eyes, 
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- Farthermore, there are Horfes that lead, or deal 
their Legs well, and in a line, yet do not take their 
Feet up to a proper Height, but fkim, as it were, 

Re Ground: Thefe will be apt to f{napper, unlefs 

they have that mo/f excellent Qualification of taking 
wp their Feet, according as the Roughnefs or Smooth- 

nels of the Roads require, and fepping longer or 
foorter Steps, according as Stones, Gutters, &c. hap- 
“pen to fall in their Way. 'Fhefe are the Horfes, 
nay, the only Horfes for my Money ; for if they 
walk and. trot ever fo well upon fmooth Ground, 
fuch, for Example, as the Dea/ers contrive to have 
“near their Stables; I fay, what does this fignify, 
when they always ftep to the fame Diftance, or, 

Number of Inches, be the Ground rough or /moorh, 

infomuch that if a Stone lies before you, you are . 
afraid of his hitting it, or if a Gutter or Kennel be 
‘in the Way, in he goes, tho’ it were a Mile to the 

Bottom : But on the contrary, how delightful and 
pleafant isit to mount a Horfe which will fhorten 
and lengthen his Steps, according to the Roughnefs 
or Smoothnefs of the Road? You are never from 
tome, if you have fuch a Horfe under you ; for 
light or dark, rough or fmooth, you are fure of 
‘being well and fafely carried, provided you feed 
fach Horfe as he truly deferves ; for there are few, 
nay, but very few of them, notwithftanding you 
wall hear many Men boait and brag what good 
Hlorfes they have got, when an Ox or a Cow 
would ferve them to ride well enongh, if they had 
“Only a Pot im the Pate, and a good Pair of Spurs, 
‘to drive the Beaft forwards. 

» From what has been faid it appears, that a Horfe 
fhould take up his Feet moderately high, tho’ if he 

lift them too high, notwithftanding he may lead 
_them lineable enough, he will be apt to throw Dirt 

upon the Rider, which isan ugly Fault ; and I 

have obferved, that a Perfon might almoft venture 
‘to purchafe a Horfe, by only feeing the Rider’s 
Boots ; for if thefe be clean, after travelling thro’ 

oy B® deep 
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deep or flabby Roads, it is a good Sign of nig 
leading his Legs well; but as to his Age, Shape, &c. 
it muit be left. to farther Examination ; yet thus far, 
it is moft certainly of Ufe, (viz.) If the Rider's Boots 
be very dirty, you need not take any farther trouble’ 
of a View of the Horfe, feeing he cannot be one of 
the right Sort for the Read. ae 
When the Horfe comes towards you, you fhould 
mind whether he walks, trots, and gallops boldly 
and firmly upon the Ground ; with his Head fteady, 
and in a good eafy Pofture, without being forced ta. 
it: You mutt alfo be fare to ftand lincable with his 
Breaft, otherwife it will not be poffible for you to” 
judge rightly how he. manages his Legs 3 and you” 
will likewife obferve his Counter, as ’tis called, or, 
in thofe Words, the Make and Shape of his Breaf, : 
which fhould be lean and void of Fleth, otherwife 
his Fore-Legs will be thruft too far afunder by ing ; 
Thisisa great Perfection in a Gallopper, Hunter, or _ ' 
Road-Herf2, | mean, a narrow Breait ; but forthe 
Coach, or Waggon, a thin Breatt, does not. look fo 
well ; yet Lam of Opinion, a thin, narrow-breaffa 
td Mond provided at be attended with a deep Cheam t 
will do more Service, in lefs Time, than a full, ong 
what’s called a Mable-breafted one. This is my 


_ private Opinion, and, I hope, it will be the mong 


Obfervation 
upon a 


Horfe’s 
‘Marting, Sc, 


pardonable in me to foeak my Mund freely through- 
out this Work, tho’ I may differ from the Senti- " 
menis.of fome of my Readers, than to run head 
long with the Multitude, amongit whom there 7 
little elfe befides Error and Con furf G01. 
It is fuppofed, that when a Horfe ftares shoudl 
and ftarts, his Eyes are bad ; but this, like many © 
more, is a vulgar Error ; fos thefe fort of Horfes, © 
inftead of having bad Eyes, generally fee too well, 
if I may be allowed to {peak fo; and if he bea i 
full aged Horfe, and in Ule, that flares and ftarts © 
at every hafty Motion, or uncommon Objeé, it will 
be much if ever he leave thofe Tricks off, unlefs he ‘, 
be rode down fo low, that he is not fit to be rid at 
all, Further-_ 


. 
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Furthermore, if the Reader will take my Ad- Remarks 
vice, I would have him view a Horie in the Lanes upon a 
» Where there isrough and uneven Roads, and ftand seine tg 
before him as he trots brifkly down Hill; for if he ¢°¥" "+ 
perform well, I mean, if he trot nimbly, and all of 
a@ piece, down a Hill, you need not fear him on any 
© Ground whaifsever ; but moft Horfes trot very ill fee 
‘down Bank (as we fay) and feem as if they were in 
two Pieces, that is, the Fore and Hind-Quarters, 
inftead of moving compactly and firmly cogether,. 
twilt and twine every way, as if they belonged to 
different Horfes; therefere let me itrictly caution 
the Chapman to examine the Horfe upon all Sorts. 
ef Ground, but, more efpecislly, upon anever 
(Ground, and down Hill; — 
When I {peak of a Chapman, I would be under- 
‘ftood to mean any Perfon that wants a good Horie 
for his own riding, not thofe Chapmen who buy to 
fellagain ; for thele Chaps look no farther than the 
prefeni, by reafon, if the Horfe bea good ftrong 
one, with a flaming Tai/, they are pretty fure of 
' packing him off to one or other that does not un- 
'derftand them ; for thefe Sort of Petit Maitres are 
fo fall of themfelves, that they reje& all wife 
Counfel. 
You fhould alfo confider, that we are apt to 
judge too favourably of Horfes upon a Shew ; 
whereas, we fhould judge and reafon cooly, and 
deliberately, upon the whole, and not be over-haity, 
in making a Bargain, of which we may have Caufe 
‘to repent fora long time, before we can get rid of 
“it; nothing being a greater Drug in the Hands of 
a Gentleman of Honour, than a bad Horfe ; fecing 
he muft bely his own Confcience if he fpeaks well 
‘of him, and few Horfes are fold without fome fine 
Words to put them off. 
dn fine, If you meet with a Horfe that anfwers 
my Defcription, I durft warrant him to carry you 
well at any rate you chufe to ride ; and altho’ you 
May not find one that anfwers it in every Refpect, 
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yet the nearer he comes upto it, the more reafon 
have you to expect good Things of him; for, as I 
have fad before, fo I muft-end this Difcourfe in - 
the like Strain, (wiz.) a Rocd-Horfe or Hunter, 
fhould be large, firong, and aimble as a Galloavay 3 


i 


he fhould go wide hebind and near bofore, as we fay;” 
and then if his Shapes be anfwerable, the Rider 
needs not care what Roads he is to go over, or with | 
what Company, provided he feed him well, as EF 
have faid ; and if he omits that Point, de maufe ex—< 
pect no more than be deferves for nat finding him 
weli, to keep him upon his Feet.- I muft now — 
proceed’ to give my Thoughts relating to fome ~ 
Particulars which flipt my.Memory when I wrote — 
the Fiji Volume on this Subjeét. Na 


a 
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Of the good and cvil Habits of Honfiis and their 
i? orn beepers, . i 


bet OE Day 


; 7 E find experimentally, that brute Creatures 
X will contract, what we may call, Habits; — 
as well as Mez, and that thefe may be improved, — 
er amended, as well as made worfe ; it is therefore — 
neceflary for me to tell the Reader what I have, © 
from my own Obfervation found true: And Furf, © 

When the Vicioufnefs of a Horfe proceeds from — 
his natural Diipofition, itis eafy te gather fome — 
Signs of it from his Countenance ; yet the Signs: 
which Authors have given us aboutthe Temper of a 


Hories proceeding from this or that Colour, is as — 


‘erroneous as the Dodfrine of Temperaments and — 


Humours in human Bodies, of this or that Com- 
plexion. “” 

‘The mof fure and certain Way to fatisfy your- ~ 
felf whether the Horfe has any natural or acquired i 


is 


Habits, is Trial ; for by this, we may fooa be con- 
vinced, a 
. 
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vinced, in moft Inftances efpecially ; becaufe a 
‘vicious Nature will thew itfelf immediately in a 
Brute, tho’ the human Species has fometimes fuch 
Strength of Reafon as {creens it from us for a long 
time together. 

_ The common Inftin@ which isimplanted in all 
ha Creatures, is, chiefly, in order for their Pre- 
dervation ; and, it is. plain enough, that this ap- 
“proaches nearer to Rea/ow in fonre, than in others ; 
ither can we fufficiently admire the Care and 
Caution of particular Creatures with refpe& to the 
Choice of their Food, and the avoiding of Danger. 
+A Horse isa noble Creature, naturally trong 
ind ‘courageous, and, for this Reafon, he is not en- 
wed with fo much Stratagem as others of -lefs 


account, more particularly the Beafls«f Prey, whofe: 


Ixflin® leads them to many little Wiles for their 
Prefervation, as well as to Cruelty and Fiercenefs z 
“Vet Horfes are infinitely various in their ‘Fempers, 
and, If I may fo fay, intheir Undertaking likewife. 
For, as among Men, fo we find among Hor/es, that 
fome are brifk and a@ive, and of a quick Apprehen- 
fron, as well as retentive Memory, whiilt others. 


are dull, and fluggi/bly fiupid ; fome are cal: and 


gentle, others are ferce and furious ; fome are jhit- 
tife and fearful, others are re/olute and é:/d; and 
tafil, tho’.a Horfe may be of an excellent Difpo- 
‘fition and Temper, yet he may be rendered quite 
. reverfe by falling into bad Hands, and:it may 


be a very dificult Matter to. remove fuch bad: . 


‘Habits, acquired from the Careleffnefs or Want 
“of Underftanding in the Owner or Keeper. 

It is evident with refpect to Horfes, as well as 
Men, that their lempers alter with their Years 3. 
for altho’ a Co/t may be Aor, fery and witrn Sohle, 

yet as he grows to Years of Maturity, he may prove 
mild and governable; and, in the main, unleis 4 
Gilt be brie and full of Spirit, we cannot expec: se 
will be better in that refpect when be is ofder, bu 

we are rather to fear ie will. become more a 
Es gore 
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that it is in thefe two Things that they moft evi- 


fare, by turging him into a Pafture ‘of a different. 


Jong flanding, more efpeciaily if fuch Hadie has 


back with me upon his Hind-feet, difting me offi || 
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more dull and fluggifh as he advances in Years ; fo 


dently alter according to their Ages. | 
It has been obferved by former Authors, that Colts s| 
have been affected in their Tempers by the Paftures 2 
they go in; as that Pafture which produces long — 
and four Grafs, inclines a Co/t to Sluggijone/s; and» | 
one that is more {wect and airy, makes him grow | a | 
more Jively and mettlefome, m proportion to his — 
Size and Lineage: Moreover, the four, wet Pafture _ 
occaficns Difeates, efpecially if it be expcfed to the! 
cold Winds; and thefe will prevent the Co/s from | 
fhewing his Mettle, as well as hinder him from : 
thriving ; tho’ he may be recover’d, infome mea- & 


Nature. 

The Management or training -up Co/ts, lays a. 
Foundation for good or bad Habits ; tor there is no- o 
thing more dificult than to remove any Habit of | 


been contracted early ; this is plain and obvious as | 
well in human as in brute Creatures. And Ihave 
good Reafon to remember the Truth of this Doce. 
trine, for 1 had like to have had my Hand bitten. 

of by a Stoned-Horfe that I bred, and was toe | 
fond of when he was young; for I could have 
made him play his Gambols round about me in 
his Pafture, and ftand upright upon his Hind- 
feet, and lay his Fore-feet upon my Shoulders, _ 4 
while he licked my Face; but this Ulage, in time, | 
made him become a little too familiar, fo that)” 
when he knew more of his Strength, he play'd hind 
Horfe-play too ruggedly ; and once when he had 
a Sweat during his training for galloping, I, | 
happened to have hold of his Bridle while the Ser- 7 
vant was wiping him over, when he run full open- 

mouth’d, and catch’d me by the Hand, and ran.) 


the Ground for near ten Yards together ; sand jitter 
iad not, caiually, had a Napkin over my Hand, — 
he: 


ee 
fz | 


* he had crufhed the Bones of j it to Pieces; fo it fhall 


bea Warning to me, and, I hope, it will to every 
one befides, never to play Fools Game with Colts, 


. @ither in the Pafture, or in the Stable, but co keep 


‘them ata Diftance, as Slaves, yet not to let them 


- wantany Thing that is neceflary either for Food or 


’ wr the common Errors with relation to Food,. 


~ mon Dofes of one Hotch-potch or other, as given. 
_ by Farriers, are far from being worthy of the Name 


. 
; 


_ Phyfick ; feeing, if we are over kind to them, it 


_ is more likely to make them A4an-dcen (as we fay) 


than better conditioned. 
I fhall now proceed to point out fome Errors in 


the common Management of Horfes, with relation ° 


_ totheir Food, Exercife, &c. 


© HAP. IV. 


Exercife, Esc. 


Tj is my fincere Opinion, that more good Horfes. 


are {poiled by bad keeping, and unskil/ul exer - 


Gifing them, than by any ‘Thing elfe; yetI think,. 


I fhould have taken ina Male adminiftration i, 
Medicines (if they may be fo called) tho’ the com- 


(of Medicines; and Lam f{urprized that Gentlemen 


 fhould be fo mifled by a Set of ignorant, illiterate 
Fellows, who have more No/frums a “and Nonfenfe than: 


~ would fill St. Paz/s Church from End to End: For 


the Reafon of Things, or what we term the Modus 
operandi of any of. their Applications, is not what 


i ey feck after;, therefore how fhould we expect: 
any found Prattice amongft them, when they; 


neither underftand. the Anatomy of the Creature 
they practife upon,. or the real Virtues of the 


~ Drugs they make ufe of, in order to effect Cures, - 


whether inwasdly or outwardly. 


a 
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The Art of FARRIERY : 
Food, when it is unwholefome, or if it be given 
in too great or /mall a Quantity, occafions man 
Diforders in the Body of a Hor/2, as well as in chal 
of a Man; for, as iome Men require a larger Al2 
lowance of Food than others of like Stature, even! 
fo it is with relation to Horfes; and altho’ it is the a 
yeceived Opinion, that if a Elorie eats, or feeds © 
heartily, he will work heartily, yet | mait own my- _ 
felf a little dubious in this Point, becaufe Iv have — 
had feveral Horfes with eafy or moderate Stomachs, — 
that would perform better upon a Journey than fuch — 
as eat twice the Quantity ; for thofe Horfes that — 
eat voracioufly, are often of a lax Habit of Body, — 
and therefore dun g more frequently than thofe whee 
Bowels are ftronger ; and, as far as I have obierved, 
the Horfe that dungs only once in ten Miles, will 
out-travel him that parts with that Excrement every _ it 
Mile, or oftener ; for itis a Sign, if he foot off his 
Food very fait, that he gets too little Corn, Efe. 
er elfe that he is of a wafhy Conftitution, and will” 
be faintifh and fick on any laborious Exercife. Yet - 
nofwithitanding what has been faid, I"love to feo 
a Horfe havea good Appetite, provided he do not» 
part with his Excrements too quickly, snd that they~ 
are not foft like a Cow’s; that is, I had rather. ; 
chafe a Galloping vith or Hunter, of Fifteem 
Tands high, that would eat Tavelve Quarts of Oats, | 
Beans, Efe. de Diein Diem, than one that would’ 
only eat Eight or Ten ; fa" hie Reader matt apply 
what I haye jut now faid, to fuch Hoges only as 
eat agreat deal, but are notable to perform accord- — 
ingly ; yet I am pretty fure that there are Horfes. 
which put off, or {cour oif their Meat (as we fay): 
very fait, which would prove good and durable, © 
provided they had a fufficient Allowance of Oats, 
&fc. For poor low Feeding, fuch as Hay or Grafs # 
alone, I mean for a working Horfe, I fay, poor 
and low Feeding, and hard Working, caufes a Horfe 4 
to put off his Meat before it has been luficiently® ; 
i bee upon by.the Stomach, Qc. and. therefore it~ 
. may 


‘ 
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be 
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-may be faid fuch Horfes part with crude Excre- : 
ments, or fuch Excrements as have a deal of nutri- 
‘tive Juices in them. For it is plain, a Horfe that porfes that 
has a good Stomach will eat fo greedily either of eat a deal, 
Hay ox Oats, when he has-been a good while from and. work 
his Cratch, and at Exercife, that he {carcely takes ™uch, part 
time to chew his Food, and therefore the Stomach bala 
cannot have fo much Power upon it as when fuffi- ; 
ciently mafticated; for which Reafon, the Dung of 
thofe Horles contains, perhaps, as much Nourifh~ 
ment in it, as would. feed another ;' therefore, to 
hinder your Horfe from {wallowing his Hay too 
fait, it is beft to let him pull it through a ftrait 
~Cratch, and to do the fame by his Oats. I think 
the Dragoons, Se. have a good Method, for they 
give chopt Straw (Wheat Straw is belt) amongit 
‘their Provender, and it not only hinders their Hortes 
from devouring it voracioufly, but ferves to fcour 
_the Guts in manner of a Tafe/, or hard Bur, when 
it is incorporated with the Balls of Dung, and there- 
by prevents too much Sliminefs or Viicidity, from 
which would arife many troublefome Diftempers , 
' befides Worms, (Fc. And as for thofe Vermin, the Worms, the 
very bett of all Animals whatfoever, I know no bef Way to 
better Method to deftroy them, than to rob them roy os 
ef their Bed of Slime in which they breed ; yet we ae ay 
muft not be over-bold ia our Proceedings this Way of theiy Bed 
Neither, feeing it 1; as neceflary for the Infide of the of Slime. 
Guts to be covered, or beimeaved over witha /limy gtimyMucus 
Matter, to defend their villous Coats from the Ir- of the Guts 
ritations they would meet with, as for the Teeth to neceflary to 
be placedin the Mouth for Maftication ; therefore Prefrve 
3 Medium is neceflary. iaackay 
It isno uncommon Thing for People to fuffer Exercife the 
Horfes:to lie at Hard-meat (as we call it) for bef Means” 
Weeks, nay, Months, I may. fay, without any i pei 
| Exercife, farther than riding them along the Streets Health, | 
to Water, and back again, or without allowing them ‘ 
a Sufficiency of Oats, &c, This Practice of all 
others, ought to be condemned, {ecing it is the 
| Parent ) 


a 
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- once for all, that Want of Exercs/e in Horfes, and _ 


Farrierscen- cies prefcribed by a Set of blundering Fellows thats 


dured, 


Wantef Ex. Lbgoswig from whence many and great Evils would: — 


ercife occa- 
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ren of many Diforders, but more particularly of 
the Greafe and Scratches. I might as well fay, 


Idlenefs or Slothfulnefs in Mazkind, is the true 
-Reafon why fo many different Sorts of Medicines’ 

are neceflarily preferibed to preferve or reftore — 
Health ; for would we but allow our Horfes a =| 
Sufficiency of Oats, Fc. together with /weet Hay, ‘ 
clean Dreffing, and proper Exercife, we fhould have 
lefs Occafion for Antimony, Aloes, Diapente, or any 
of the reft of the Tribe of Drugs and mixed Medi-— | 


are {carcely qualified to carry Guts to a Bear, as'we 
fay ; for they do not know the Modus operandi of 
what they prefcribe, therefore J am not out in ap- — 
plying the Epzthez fo often as I have already, and 
may hereafter have Occafion to do. h: 
Exercife 1 is more particularly neceflary for Hor/es, | 4 | 
becaufe their Blood is very apt to be /izey and vi/> © 
cid; and this is, ina great Meafure, hindered by + 
proper and due Airings ; for the more than ordina- © * | 
ry Motion the Luags and Midriff are put unto, as 
well as the whole Animal Syffem, upon a poad ail 4 
breathing Bout, contributes very much to mix, vela- j 
borately, the Blood and Juices, and forward Circus i 
lation ; otherwife the Humours of the Body would. — 
tend (more than they naturally do) towards Putre- 4 


arife; And it may be ebferved, even by the moft: i 
Htikeeated of how great Benefit Exercifes is to: it 
Horfes ; for when their Legs are puft'd upand fwell’d. 
to fuch a Degree that the Humours (as they are ge- nt 
nerally. called) are ready to break forthat the Heels, } 
do but ftir the Horfe about, and exercife him a. 
moderate Space, and the Swelling will immediately.” 7 : 
fubfide, unlefs they have been of long ftanding,. — 
and the ‘fuices become corrupt, by their Lodgment | 
upon the Parts ; for, infuch Cafe, they are moftly. © 
out of the Verge of Circulation, therefore they muft, 
of we a uae corrupt, putrify, and break thro’ 
rf the 


: 
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the Skin about the Heels, which is the moft de- 
pending Part, as we term it ; yet, as to calling the 

Grea/e, or any other running Sores about the Heels 

or Legs of Horfes, by the common Phrafe of Hu-- tumours 
-mours fallen down, &c. is a very illiterate Way of fallingdowny, 
fpeaking, and exceeding immechanical, as I have’a very illite. 
plainly fhewn in my firft Volume of Farriery, un- oa vd 

pay bapcennd the Grea/e ; yet, I find, all the. PS" 
right 


er 


fion, 


4 Reafon in the World will not be able to dif-— 
“faade People out of common Error, 1 mean, the ma- 
jor Part of the People; for I have been an Ear- 
-awitnefs of much Nonfenfe, and as many 44/urdi- 
hh with relation to the Caw/es and Cure of Di- 
ftempers in Horfes, &¥c. fince, as before I publifh’d. 
that Book ; therefore, unlefs Men will apply them- 
felves a little more to the Study of Asatomy, Me- 
chanics, and Natural Philofophy, it will be in vain 
‘for me to write, or deliver any plainer Doétrine than 
‘that of former Authors, who had their Heads brim- 
ful of Humours falling down to this or that Part, 
with other Notions full as wild and indigeited. 
I might here run into along Difcourfe, and fpin 
‘out feveral Pages upon the Benefit and Advantage 
of exercifing Horfes according to the Difpofition of 
their Bodies, and the Nature of the Cafe; but I rid 
hope a Word to the Wife is fufficient, and as for |, at ae oiey 
_ the very illiterate Part of our Species, Blundevil/, with relati- 
Markham, or De Grey, may be deemed as good on to Far- 
‘Authors, and.to prefcribe as much according to ricrs 
Gunter, as any Men now living ; altho’ thofe ot the 
_prefent Times may, indeed, have a few more hard. 
Words, and cant ‘Terms than their: Fore-fathers, 
who lov’d plain downright Dunitable, and there- 
fore fpoke to the Audience in a Language fuitable to 
their Capacity : 'Thefe are the common Farriers, &c. 
And, if i would undertake the fame Style and Way oth ties 
of Reafoning with thofe who have gone before, ex- within a 
cepting Mr. Gibfor, I might very eafily write a {mail Com- 
Folie in liew of afmall Ofavo ; but Truth lies un- pale. 
— conceal’d, and that too within a {mall Compats, 
nay, 
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nay, almoft within the Compafs. of the oa 


_ Capacity, provided there be only asmuch commen 


it; and I can fincerely aflure thofe who do under-__ 


It is this ; 5 Vik. ; / 


A good old 
Copy. 


The Opera- } 
tions of the 
Body, and 
itsHumours, 
to be ex- 


_ plained by 


Mechanical 
Laws. 


Prone and 
Horizontal 
Pofture, the 
Difference it 
makes with 
relation to 
the Animal 
Juices. 


that is, all other Kind of Reafoning, is abfurd, and: 


dable Curiofity, as prompts the Perfon to feek after 


take fuch Search, that they will find themfelves very i 
amply rewarded in the Confiderations it will furnifh | 
them with on many Occafions, befide the main one, 
(viz. ) That of the Adoration of a Deity. ‘But L ) 
muft own, that after Truth, and the Ree of. 
Things is difcovered by us, we find ourfelves a 3 
of unfit Mortals for common Society, becaufe we 
are obliged to hear fo much Nonfenfe in relation to#) 
every Scene of Life » And I can’t fay but Loften 
reflect upon a good old Copy I have feveral time 
writ ever when a Boy, which, becaufe there is ay 
great deal of Truth in, 1 imagine it will, be as a 
authentic in the Moccerdeliiwe as the meen Age 


i WEE 

Fond World adieu, come Death and clofe my E eas wi 

More Geeks waa Swans now live, mare F sols¢bant 

: of Wifes © 

‘ ae 

Humours, therefore, muft never be faid to fall 
down, feeing we ought toexprefs the Caufe of © 

{well’d Legs, &e. a “little more clearly, I mean,. ; 

we ought to explain the Thing mechanically, which — 

is doing fomething to the Purpofe ; for all the reft, — 


outof the Way ; feeingan Avimal Body is a per-) ; 
fect Piece of Mechanifm, and the Operations and. 
Aétions of it are, for fuch Reafon, to be explained . 
according to Mechanical Laws. ¥ 
Do not we every Day, nay, I may almoft fay,” 
do we not every Hour experience the very different | j 
Effects of a Prone and Horizentas, and an Erec& or. 
Perpendicular Pofture of our Bodies? Is it not com- ‘ 
mon for thofe of weak, feeble, and /eucophlegmatic 4 
Habit of Body, to be troubled with freell’d Legs } 
cowaide the Evening ; whereas, in. the. Mornings,. ” 
At ey 


u 
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) they fhall be very much fallen; nay, fometimes, 
| they will quite fubfide, tho’ at Night they thall be 
| {well'd as before. : 

| Isthis then to be called Humours fallen down 
to the Limbs ? Or is it not more proper to fay, 
| ‘That the Force of the Heart, in its Sy/fole, or Con- 
| traction, is fcarce able to raife the Column of Blood 
} in fuch perpendicular Situation of the containing 
‘Wefiels, whereby that Fluid is (as it were) flagnant ; 
| and the Fibres of fuch 4zimal being in too weak 
| and Jax a State, they yield to the collateral Pref- 
| fure of fuch Fluid, and it istherefore fuch Swell- 
| Ings are produced : But when the 4eima/ lies down, 
‘then the /efél/s are ina kind of Diagonal Situation, 
| and therefore the B/oodmoves forward more eafily, 
‘or, in other Words, the B/ood does not require fo 
‘much Force in the Heart to mové it round the 
| Body tn a diagonal, asin a perpendicular Pofure 
| Of if. 

| | There is little Notice taken of the Pofture, or 
een of Animals, with relation to their being 
differently affected by it ; but if more Attention 
Were given to the Dotirine of Mechanics, we ihould 
| not be fo full of Humours falling down to the Limbs, 
| &c. nor abundance’of iuch-like Nonfenfe, daily 
| jabber’d over by the uxfeilful Part of the Profegion, 
‘toa Parcel of Folks as illiterate as themfelves, and 
| at is therefore the Thing goes down glibly enough ; 
\ ea fhall defer any further Remarks~upon this 
| Point till I come to treat upon the Grea/e, fwell’d 
Legs, ety Aloe iy x , 
ka Exercife, for the above-faid Reafons, muft be the 
) beft Phy/ich (as the common-Exprefiion is) either for 
| Man or Horfe, becaufe Nature 1s thereby affilted to 
| diflodge the-peccant Humours, and to difcharge 
| them by the proper Emun@ories ; and if Mankmd 
| would only conflider a little, they would be con- 
vinced that there is not fo much Occafion for Heaps 


| unthinking Brethren would pretend ; and, for my 
Fe) ; Part, 
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Part, Iam fo far convinced of this Truth, from hy 

long Prattice, and daily Obfervation, that I am 

truly of Opinion both Hyman and Prute Creatures. 

would enjoy a greater Degree of Health ver 

Phyficians, there neither Phy/ician nor Farrier in the Univerfe., 
&c.cenfared, L hope the Reader does not mifconftrue my Mean-) 
ing, for I intend itin a general Way, (viz.) There 

are fo many Demi-DoGors, whe do more Mifchief 

One of the 224% all the right-knowing of the Profeffien do Goods 
Emperors of therefore the Roman Emperor, who excufed the 
Rome excu- Phyficians from the Banifhment he then intended 
fes the Phy- to the People of that City, had good Reafon for” 
tee if what he faid, when he was afked why thofeGentle- 
and why, | men fhould be better ufed than the reff, (viz.) if 
baxifeo the Phyficians, Rome will foon grow -_ 

populous. . * 

Add to thefe Demi-Defors the old doating 
Houfe-wives, with their Bundles of Family Res 
ceipts for the Cure of every Diftemper you think” 
of, nay, for the Cure of many more befides thofe let 
loofe by Epimetheus, when he opened the Box which — 
he received by Pandora from fupiter ; for you 


The Cata-| muft know, the Catalogue of Difeafes is much 
logue of Dif- 
eafes much 


larger now, than it was formerly, and every Phy- 
larger now ffician has his favourite Difemper. For Examplejl 
than fore if you have a Pain in your Back, or Side of the 
merly, Belly, it is immediately pronounced a Fit of the 
Gravel; nay, when the Patient vomits, as is moft 
frequent, it muft be called the Windy Gravel, al- 
though there isno fuch Diftemper in Nature 3 and 
as to the windy Eruétations in Gravel-Pains, they 
proceed from an Irritation of the Nerves of the 
Kidneys and Ureters, which by a kind of Ofcillati- 
on, or Confent of Parts, caufes convulfive Twitch= 

ings in the Stomach, and from hence, the Vomit- 
ing, te fie ‘ia q 
Head ach A great many Diforders of our Bodies may be 
One plainly: accounted for from the like Principles: As_ 
mechanzal. Firft, the Head-ach after hard Drinking is not the 
ly accounted Fumes of the Liquor that fly up to the Brain, oo 
thea 

te 
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the painful and uneafy Senfation felt by the Nerves 
about the Stomach, and thence communicated to 
the Brain by O/ci//ation, So likewile is.Sea Sick- 9.4 91%. 
nefs a Diforder of the Brain, from the wnufual Mo- nefsaccouns 
tion’ which the Ship gives it; and from thence, by ted for, 
‘Confent of Parts, it is carried to the Stomach, where 
‘yt occafions Vomitings, We. 
I might here account for the Loathings and fre- 
quent Pukings of Breeding Women, and fhew, that 
even thefe Symptoms are produced from fuch 
Ne as I have already affigned, and that they ceafe 
0 foon asthe Senfation becomes habitual ; but I 
muft.defift at prefent, and keep more to the Point 
Hand ; tho’? what I muft beg Leave now and 
then to digrefs for, is to fhew, as much as pofible, 
that Difeafes, with their Symptoms, proceed from The Symp~ 
Watural Caufes, and that the Latter is often mi- tom efen 
fiaken for the Former ; that is, the Symptom is moft.miftaken 
frequently miftaken for the Difea/e itfelf, whereby v0 ve rae 
many and great Evils are brought about. | ny capi 
A Horfe that is high-fed, and has not Exercife a High-fed 
accordingly, is very unfit to perform a Journey ; Horfe with- 
for he will be apt to tire, and grow jadifh, before ot Exercife 
he has travelled many Miles, unlefs you fuffer him a bank rene 
to move very flow ; and befides this, if we want arms 4 
to ufe a Horfe in fuch Condition, we muft be ob- 
liged to take more Care and Pains to keep him in 
Health, than is required when due Dreffing and pro- 
per Exercife has preceded, for he will be fubje® subject te 
‘to the Diforders of a fizey, vifcid Blood ; which the Difor- 
Sizinefs is occafioned, as I have before obferved, ders of a Si. 
from the want of mufcular Motion, or in other 7°Y Blood, 
Words, from want of Exerci/e, proper Feeding, 
&c. 3 
I might, in this Place, take upon me to “enume- 
rate the feveral Diforders proceeding from Over- 
fulnefs, and Want of Exercife ; but, when I confi- 
der the Thing, I find there are few or no Difeafes 
but what owe fome of their Symptoms to the 
Negle& of their Mafer or Keeper ; for if thefeare 
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Exercife, 0 carelefs that the Horfe’s Body, for want of re | 


_the Negleé& ercife, is fill’d with fragnant Juices, or fuch as) 


f it makes 
i fice tend greatly to Putrefaction. I am almoft at a Lofs 


tend greatly to mention any one Diffemper in which the Neglest 
towards Pu- Of it may not have its full Share in producing 2 
epaction. for altho’ the Action of the Heart gives the origi-| 
nal Impulfe to the Blood, &c. whereby the whole 
Body is fupply’d, as from a Fountain, yet it is the 
mufcular Motion, in what we term bodily Exer- 
cife, that chiefly keeps wp the Circulation in the 
extreme Parts; fuch as the Limbs, &c. i aa is. 
eafily feén by the moi unobferving Part of Man- 
kind ; for even thefe Folks know that a ae | s 
Legs will fwell by itanding in the Houfe without 
Exercife, altho’ they call the Thing by a wrong 
Name, when they tell us, that the Humours are- 
falling down, &c. Yet Lhope to fet People: rig hts 
about the Caufe of the Greafe, and make theiats r 
. {peak more intellig bly about that, as well as other 
Diitempers in Horfes. * 
Wind, The beft{ Method to knew witier | a Horfe’s ‘ 
Wind be good and found, is to give him a brufa-" 
ing Gallop, as the Fockeys termit ; and if he per-— 
forms this without coughing, or heaving extradrdi« 
narily in the Flanks, it 1s judged that his Wind is 
‘found ; or if you have not Conveniency to give 
the Horfe a Gallop, as obferved, you may poflibly 
find fome rifing hilly Ground near his Standing, 
and if fo, you may order him to be moved pretty. 
quick up fuch Place, which will undoubtedly dif- 
cover the Goodnefs of his Wind, provided you have” 
aay tolerable Judgment in thefe Affairs, for he will 
puff and blow exceedingly, notwithitanding the 
Dealer may have given him fome of his Arcana 
or Nofrums for the Cure of Broken-wind. = 
Indeed, any Horfe that has too little Exercifey. 
and is what we call foul, may puff and blow when. 
moved quick up a Hill; but that kind of Breath-| 
_ ing is eafily diftingaithable from! Purfivenefs, &c. ; 
for in the later, he’ will heave much more re eT 
aks 
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, arks than he would do were he only foul and 
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fat: So that, I fay, the beft Method to try a Horfe’s — 


Wind is to trot him fharply up a Hill; and the 
trueft Way to know whether he be a firm compact 
Neg, and divide well, is to /ee him trot down Hill ; 
for, as I have faid, if a Horfe walk and trot in a 

-Line, and nimbly down a Hill, you need not fear 
what Ground you come upon with fuch a Horfe ; 
but, indeed, moft People are fo ftupid, that. they 

are afraid of feeing an Imperfeétion in an Horle 
they are viewing, tho’, at the fame time, they mutt 
Venture their Body upon his Back. And herein let 


‘us remember Horace’s Advice, and take care to 


chufe a Hor/e as he would chufe a Woman, left we 
thould be deceived in our Opinion, ‘feeing Facies 
(4 fepe) deceri molli fulta pede ef. 
i, Zn jue, if we expe& to be well carried, we fhould 
rather think too ill, than too well of the Horfe we 
a. in View, that is,. we fhould rather magnify 
‘than diminifh his ImperfeCtions; for ’tis Ten to One 
we fhall find them ftill increafe and grow larger 
‘than.we .at firit imagined; and really, it is the 
Negle& of this Particular which is the fole Reafon 
why fo many bad, foolifh Largains are every Day 
made, as well for Human, as for brute Creatures. 
What I mean is this, (wiz.) Do but ftrip a Horfe 
of his borrowed Graces or Perfeétions, and then you 
will be the better enabled to judge of his real Merit ; 
md, in Order hereto, you have only to. keep the 
"i ealer, and his Emiffaries, off the Horfe’s Back, 
as well as from his Bridle, and he will, in a {mall 
Space of Time, appear iz puris naturalibus ; eipe- 
cially, if you take him from the Ground where he 
has been moft ufed to the Spurs, &¥c. for while he 
is near the Stable upon his Shew, he will expect 
his ufual Difcipline ; and, confequently, he will 
look more bold and mettlefome than he really is. . 
_ The particular Diforders which are brought on 
by Carelefinefs in Dre/jing, Feeding, Exercifing, and 
the lise, are frfi a Load of Humours upon ihe 


The Dif ui 
eafes pro- 
duced frong - 
want of 


Bowels, Exercife, 
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Bowels, fuch are the Brains, Lungs, Liver, &e 
i together with the Over-fulnefs of the Alimentary 
| Tube, which is the Stomach or Guts ; add to thefe 
i the Glands, or fecretory Ducts obftructed, from 
| Broken. | Whence proceed Fevers of the worft Kind, Chef 
wind,no foundering, as the Farriers call it, together with all 
Cure for it the neceilary Reguifites for producing an Afibmay 
Rant or Broken-wind ; for which Diforder (if it 1s con-: 
ity firmed) there isno Cure, notwithftanding what is 
every Day boaited of for that Purpofe. 

| Secondly, The Glanders often proceed from Over. 
fitinefs and Want of Exercife at proper Intervals, as_ 
well as the Ye//oaws, or Faundice ; and, laffly, to 
Gourdinefs, or fwell’d Legs: And, if I am not 

miftaken, Mr. G7éfoz, in his Book intitled, Te True 

Method of Dieting Horfes, tells us, that Spavinsy 
Wind-galls, and other Excrefcences, are produced 

from a Redundancy of Humours lodged in the 

Horfe’s Body, thro” Want of Exerci fe; 3 and that) 

when thefe Humours fall externally upon the 

Joints and Sinews, they muftneceffarily bring on 

the aforefaid Grievances: But I muft diffent from~ 

Mr. Gibfon in ‘this Point, altho’ I muft confefs he 

is one of the belt Authors in the Art of Farriery. 

For Spavins, Wind gad/s, &c. are not from a Load 

Wind-galls Of Humours, but rather from an over draining of 
proceed from the Jomts and Sinews while the Horfe is young ; {9 
ever-firetch- that in the main, we may fay, that thefe ‘I’ umours 

ed Sinews. “moftly proceed frem over-exércifing on ha 
_ Grounds, and fetting too much Weight upon the 
Back ; tho’, fometimes, the Spavin and Ring. bog 

are hereditary, as well as the Efe of a Court 

fion or Cruth from a Stroke, Fall, €¢. but the 

Wind-gall is never occafioned otherwife than from. 
over-ftretched Sinews, as fhall be fhewn hereafter. 

Bitch- I cannot, in this Place, forbear to take Notice - 
penalter, of that wid heallorsfy foolife Netion among Country 
the rid.cu- People, (viz.) That of a Horfe’s being rid by the” 
ee ead Bitch-Daughtir, as they term it, for noth ing call 
cy : sith be’ mere ablurd than fich Imagination; theres ‘ 

| fo ii fore 
it. , . 
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‘fore I am almoft void of Patience at the bare men- 
tion of them, by reafon Mankind, though blefs’d 

above Brutes with the happy Talent of drawing In- 

ferences, yet fhall they run on Head-long in Error 

and Confufior, with relation not only to this, but 

many more Particulars, which were firft hatched in 

the Times of Monkif> Ignorance, when Men were 

bufied with their occult Qualities, and other Chime- 
vas of like Significancy. 
_ When any Horfe is kept too long at hard Meat, Hard-meat, 
and is not well dre/s'd, exercifed, &c, he is apt to too long at 
have his Belly clung up, and to hang all over with it without 
a kind of dewy Sweat, as if he had, iz Fa@, been Fxercifebad, 
rid out upon the Road; and this, no doubt, has 
occafioned the Vulgar to imagine their Horfes be- 

dtnd by Witches, and therefore they hang up a hoi- 

4ow Stone, or Piece of fron over the Horfe’s Back, 

to diffolve the Charm: And this, together with 

etter looking to, as we call it, and an Allowance 

‘of more Corn, Beans, as wellas Exerci/e, is found 
dufficient to reftore the Horfe to a better State of 
Health ; but whether the Cure is performed by the 
Sillow Stone, or Piece of Jron, I much doubt it ; 

and yet the Generality of the World are fo ftupid, 

ae they attribute the Horfe’s Recovery to thofe 

sort of Trifles, forgetting that they alter’d the 
»Creature’s manner of Living, and gave him more 

+Corn than Exercife, 4 

)_ The facetious Buz/er, in his Poem intitled Hudi- Hudibras 
rcs, has given us avery lively Image of a Phi/e- quoted. 
Sfephafier, or Quack-Do&or, under the Charaéter, of 
'Sidrophel ; and, in one Part of the Charaéter, he 
touches upon the Method in ufe with the Vulgar 

to chafe away the Bitch-Daughter ; (viz.) | 
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Chafe evil Spirits away by Dint 
Of Sickle, Horfe-thoe, hollow Flint. 
‘The reftof Sidrophel’s Charadter is worth any one’s f 
“ecading, altho’ the Author of that excellent Book ’ i 
Bde . may : H 
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may be underftood, by fome of the Family of the 

Wroag-heads, to fheer at Philofophy in general, 
where he only means the Demi-Doétor, or ; Smiat- 
terer in Philofe ophy : 


W bo like a Dog that turns the Spit, 

Befirs bimfelf, and plies bis Feet, 

To climb the Wheel, “hut all in vain, 

His own W eight “oe ings him down again 3 — 

And fill hes in the felf-fame Place 
_ Where at his fetting out hewas. 3 

So in the Circle .* Had, 


I muft confefs there isa Diforder which now 
and then affects Human Bodies, that we eall Zncubus, 
or Affhma Nodurnum, which fignifies the Night= 
Mare, or Night-Afihma, and feems as if fomething™ 
of a Weight rid upon the Ereaf, the Caufe of which” 
is eafily afficned ; for thofe People who are troubled! 
with an Afhme, are worle put to it to breathe. in™ 
Bed than ‘up, by reafon fuch prone Pofture caufes 
the Lungs to be prefs’d by the Dicphragma or Mid: 
riff, which is brought forwards by the Bowels fali-" 
ing that Way, and thereby leiiening the Capacity 
of the Brealt, whereby a Difficulty of Breathing is” 
brought on ; that is, the Lwags of thofe in an Akhma, 
are harder put to it to expand themfelves.in Infpi-j 
ration, when a Perfon is Horizontal, than in ang 
ere Poffure; and, from hence, the feeming Load 
upon the Breaft when fuch Perfons are afleep. <5 

This Affe€tton alfo happens to People in Health, 
who are apt to dream uneafy Dreams, which pro- 
ceed from a Diltemperature of Thought, and the 
like. { 

From hence we may obferve, how neceffary it 
is to order our Horfes, who have little Exereile, to 
ftand with empty Cr atches feveral Hours in the Day, 
left they grow foul and full of Humours fas they 
Farriers Expreflion is) by too much Hay, andiog . 
little W orks 5 s fons mE to the Expreflion of 
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the very facetious Dr. Beynard, in his excellent 
Poem upon Health, Fa/fing is Nature’s Scavenger. 
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CHAP. V: 


Of the Food of Horles, and of the Vices fome are 
ye addicted to in Feeding. — 


{ 


p | 
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: Aving, in the foregoing Pages, fhewn the 
Gt Neceflity and Benefits arifing from clear 
Dreffing, and proper Exercife, I fhall now proceed 
‘to fhew the Nature of Food, in as general and con- 
‘tife a Manner as poflible. And . . 
 Firf, l apprehend that Ocgs and Beans are the Oats and 
“‘moft healthful Grain to keep to, as we fay, pro- Beans the 
Vided they be found and good; but eld Beans are bet Proven- 
very apt tobe fullof Infe@s, fuchas the Farmers <att 
call Weevils ; and thefebeing fwallowed down along #) 
with the Provender, may prove unhealthful, as well 
as their Ova, or Eggs, be productive ef Worms of 
different Kinds ; for nothing is more certain, than 
that Worms are bred from the Eggs of Infects {wal- Worms how 
Jow’d along with the Food of Animals, whether produced. 
Brute or Human; and he who difputes this, may 
as well fay, that the Grub or Maggot in a Hazxel- Maggot ina 
Nut is produced without any Fgg at all, whereas Haze! Nut 
it is formed from the Egg of an Infeét that was in bow bret, 
‘the Bloffom ; and when fuch Maggot grows big, 
‘and has eaten all the Kerze/, then he eats thro’ the 
Shell, and, in a little time, turns to a Fly, and 
takes Wing in order to propagate his Species. 
- The very learned and ingenious Dr. Stephen 
Hales, Author of the Vegetable end Hemaflatical 
Experiments, has lately, for the great Benefit of 
Mankind, publifhed fome further Experiments, made 
jn order to procure a good and wholefome Water 
from Sea Water, and that too at a {mall Expence, - 
which, in my Opinion, he has effectually dilco- 
» Vor. I, Bo tats vercd ; 
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vered ; and therefore is intitled to, or at leaft 
ought to have a more ample Reward for his 'Trou- 
bie. than fome late Pretenders to a Difcovery of a 


~ Diffolvent of the Stone, &c. which Piece of Empi- 
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ricifm will not ftand the Teft of many Moons, but 
dwindle down along with others of like Stamp, 
notwithftanding it has been fo fortunate as to get an 
Aé& of Parliament for its Sanétion. I fay, Dr. Hales, 
in his late Experiments, has alfo told the World 
how to keep Weevels out of Beans, Wheat, Ship- 
bifeet, &c. fo that we may hope, where the Former 
will follow his Direction, to have founder Bearis 
than we have had for feveral Years. But, I fear the 
Generality of Mankind will be too indolent and 
lazy, and that they will rather fuffer their Horfes 
to eat Weevils, than be at the Pains to have the 
Beans cured as direéted by the faid Gentleman, 
altho? {carceany I hing is more eafily done, or with 
leis Expence. 

In Italy, Spain, and fome of the hotter Climates, 
Barley is the common Provender ; but their Bar- 
ley is longer, and more flender than ours, as welk 
as of more compa& Subitance, and may, therefore 
afford more folid Nourifhment ; yet a good deal of 
this is to be attributed to Cuftom, and what the 
Horfe has been ufed to from a pw for Wheat 
will purge Horfes that are not accuftom’d to it, as 
well as Bariy ; and yet, if you give them con- 
ftantly of fuch Grain, their Bodies would be better 
able to retain and keep it from pafling off fo much 
that Way; and, for thefe Reafons, I take it to 
be proper, nowand then, to mix Wheat, Barly, 
or even Ma/t, with the Feeds of Oats and Beans 
given to Running Horfes, Hunters, &c. fince no- 
thing conduces more to keep any Animal in Strength 
and Vigour, than Change of Diet, provided, asl 
have before hinted, his Ewerci/e and Dreding ing hi 
an{werable. 
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No Part of the World produces more Hay than Hay, no 
“England, for the Compafs ; and altho’ the Scots. Country 
“give Straw to their Horfes (in a great meafure) and Produces 
‘that they look well with it, yet I am of Opinion gh veiain 
“that Hay well laid in, is'the only fort of Fodder own. 
‘for our Horfes ; and I am pretty fare that it will 
“make a ‘Hforfe fat, and in good liking, provided 
“the Servant havea right Way of giving it, which is, 
"by a little at a time and well fhaked. 
» I would be underftood of fine fweet Hay, when yy. 
I fay aHorfe will be fat with Hay alone; but a Quarts oF 

Man muft value his Breaft very poorly, that will not Corn miva 
Yallow him, at leaft, three Quarts of Corn a Day, with Beans 
“mix’d with Beans, efpecially if he ufe him often ; ube ne ” 
“for many a Horfe is accounted a Stumbler, when a Dieudd Have 
‘Load of Oats, or two, properly apply’d, would allowed 
‘make him trip along, and {corn the Pavement. him. 

It is very odd to hear fome Men talk with rela- 

“ion to the Allowance of Oars, &c. which a Horfe pyoyfes ae. 
“thould have per Diem ; for a great many imagine counted 
“they are not neceflary for thofe Horfes that have Stumblers, 
“much Reft, or have not travel’d long Stages ; yet I when good 
*muft tell thefe Gentlomen, that they run the Ha- ahh bypddA 
-zard of bringing on Diftempers, if they thould have thom ftep 
“Occafion to ufe their Horfes upon an Expedition, lightly, 
‘when they are only fed with Hay, and a fcanty 

Feeding of Oats. 

_ I remember a Cafe of this Kind which happen’d 
‘in my Neighbourhood, juft at the time I am write 
“ing this Book ; for one of my Patients having oc- 
“Cafion to go to the Bath Waters for the Recovery 
‘of his Health, happen’d to borrow a Chariot and 
“Pair of Geldings of a Gentleman in Lan. afer, in 
“order to carry him to the Stage-Coach at \Cheffer : 
“The Geldings were large and ftrong, as well as in 

‘good Health and fat, but had had too fcanty Al- 

‘lowances of Oats, &c. fortheir Size; three or four A Cosche 
Quarts a-piece per Day, or, I think,” lefs, as the beak iain’ 
Coachman told me, when I was fetting my Padignz ies VM. 
‘a little on the Road, being the ufual Stint 5 which nagement, 
i Biz made 
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made me caution that they fhould travel very fhor 
Stages ; yet the Coachman faid he could do well 
enough, for, fays he, too much Corn will only burn 
them up in their Bodies ; together with fuch- 
like Stuff, as is commonly, and every Day fpoken 
in ignorant Affemblies ; however, I ftill caution’d 
the Man to take great of his Horfes, becaufe 
I was afraid he might lofe both of them before he 
got back to Lanca/ter, not only by reafon the Wea- 
ther was hot and furfeiting, but becaufe they had 
not eaten a Sufficiency of Corn and Beans before 
hand, {fo that after they were heated, they would 
be longer in cooling. In fe, it fo fell out, that 
one of the Geldings kick’d up his Heels at Preflon, 
on his return Home; and fome of the Farriers faid 
he died of the Gripes, or Cholic, which ‘indeed 
might be fo, if the Servant had let him drink any 
cold Water near the Time of getting to the Inn; 
for I have obferved, that thofe Horfes which are 
fed up only with Grafs or Hay, together with a 
feanty Allowance of Oats, &c. and have had a 
deal of Eafe, I fay thefe, of all others, are moft 
liable to Surfeiting, Gripings, &c. when they come 
to be heated by travelling ; for their Blood is long, 
nay very long in cooling, and therefore one can 
{carcely give them any cold Water with Safety for 
many Hours after they arrive at the Inn. 
From hence we may learn how neceffary it is to” 
keep a Horfe above his Work; or, in other 


ways befed. Words, how much more reafonable it is for us to 


“glove his 


Work, 


allow our Horfes to be exercifed and fed above the 
Bufinefs we put them upon: What I mean is this, 
(wiz.) If you have a Horfe in good Tune and or-. 
der, from Length of Time, and full Allowances of 
Oats; Beans, &c. he is lefs liable by far to Di- 
ftempers upon any hard Fob you put him to, than 
one ina different Condition, ‘This may be every — 
Day feen, if you would make proper Obfervations — 
upon Horfes that fall into People Hands of different 
: Difpofitions, and Ways of Thinking as to the Al- 
a, lowances — 
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Yowances of Provender, &¢. which may be necef- 
fary for them for this or that Bufinefs. 

It is obfervable, that young Horfes have much 
fronger Appetites than thofe which are come to 
Maturity ; and it is the fame in other Creatures, 
particularly Dogs, when young, will have vora- 
cious Appetites, infomuch, that the common People 
imagine them troubled with what they call the 
Hungry-Worm under the Tongue : Whereas fuch 
‘craving Stomach proceeds from a natural Caufe, 
and will continue (if the Dog has his Health) ull 
fuch time as he arrives at his full Growth ; fo that, 
‘in the main, there is no fuch Thing as the Worm 
under a Dog’s Tongue, notwithitanding there are 
not wanting Proficients that will undertake to cure 
Dogs of fuch canine Appetites, and to pretend to 
draw out a Worm from under the Dog’s Tongue 5 
yet fuch Thing is only a Fire or ftringy Subitance 
of the fame Nature with thofe under any Dog’s 
Tongue that is of full Growth. ; 

It may, indeed, be afked me, Why all young 
Dogs are not voracious, if the Cafe be as 1 have 
urg’d ? To which I anfwer, that there is a very 
great Difference naturally, in refpect to the Appe- 
tite of different Dogs of the fame Age ; and it is 
my Opinion, that when a young Dog happens to 
get bad Quarters, he gets the Name of being 
troubled with the Hungry-Worm, {o he is led away 
to the Do&or, who cuts him according to Art ; after 
which his Moxth, I mean his Tongue, is fo fore, 
that he cannot be fuppofed to eat as much as he 
did before; which may make the Owner think 
there is a. good deal more in the Thing than there 
really is. 

I know the common Story of the #’orm under 
the Tongue, (viz.} That it not only caufes a vo- 
racious Appetite, but likewife, by flirring, gives 
fuch uneafy Senfations to the Dog, that it makes 
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Whelp, and not from any fuch Thing as a Worm Hy | 
-and I durft undertake to fhew with a Microfcope, 
that fuch pretended Worm may be taken from un- 
_ der the Tongue of any Dog whatfoever, whether 
young or old; and that the fame is no morethanin | 
common with the reft of the Fibres thereabouts, i 
I imagine moft of my Readers muft have heard’ 
of Worms in hollow aching Teeth, and that fuch 
aching Tooth has been cured, or, at leaft, that the 
Dotter has pretended fo, when he has taken fome-, | 
thing like a Worm out of it; but this is a Moun-- 
tebank’s Trick, contrived on purpofe to deceive they 4 
World, by conveying a Piece of {mall Fiddle-ftring, 
or Cat gut, into the hollow Tooth, and then pat 
ting in fone Odentalgic Drop, or. other Nofrum of, — 
his own ; and as {oon as fuch Piece of Cat-gut falls | 
into the Water in the Bafon, as is generally the 
Way, itappears a real Worm to the naked Eye of | 
an undifcerning Perfon ; and it is the fame with rea, | 
lation to the Hairs of a Ston’d. hore Tail, which are 


into Water: But to enumerate the many 4bfurdi-— 
ties in the World, which go current for 7; rata 
would take me up too much Time at prefent, tho’. 
I could readily fhew that there are more Opinions | 
repucnant, than confonant to. right Reafon and true, 
Philosophy. | 
As toa young Horfe eating a great deal, and not 4 
looking fat by it, J imagine it may proceed from 
the Make of his Hind- Quarters ; for fome Horfes 
ate fo. thin Gafcoign'd, that they will never look ~ 
plump, nor appear; with what Heracein my Metta 
calls Pulchre Clunes, notwithilanding they may.be, 
in good Hunting Order. . 
‘The Damage that may accrue to a young Horfe- 
that is indulged in Eafe and high Feeding, is Sur- 
fiiting, with all its Concomitants, and thefe are 
innumerable, as before hinted : For what are the 
Difeafes that may not arife from Errors in Food cndifl 
meciriir ? T herefore. if you feed high, I mean, 
more | 
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more efpecially, if you feed a young Horfe high, 
he fhould have Exercife according to the Difpofi- 4 prorfe 
tion of his Fiéres; that is, he fhould be exercifed fhould be 
according as he is of a hardy and firm, or of a exercifed ac» 
wafey and Jax Conftitution : for fome will bear cording to 
twice the Exercife that others can, withoat being oe Cie 
brought low enough for a healthful State ; thisthe pines, 
Fockeys and Grooms every Day experience. 4 
It is a good Obfervation that I have fomewhere 
read, tho’ I cannot at prefent mention the Author 
of it; which is, That, to know a wajby Conffi- , \.n, 
tution’d Horfe from one of a different Difpofition, we oh eked 
need only abridge him of his Diet, and he will how difco- 
foon grow lean and difpirited, and appear with a vered. 
rough Coat : Whereas a Horle that has been 4igh 
fed, and had too little Exercife along with fuch 
Feeding, will fhew himfelf more brifk and lively 
when you rather ftint him of his ufual Allowances; 
-and the Reafon no doubt is, that a Horfe of a lax, 
-wafhy Conftitution, puts off his Meat before it is 
thoroughly digefted, or, at leaft, before the Newtri- 
tive Particles are extracted from it by the Ab/orbent 
VFeffels in the Stomach and Guts; I call them 
Abforbent Veffels, becaufe the Food that is taken ake ha 
into the Stomach of Animals after it is commu- their Ulex 
nicated by the Aétion called the Digcfiive Faculty, 
I fay, then it is that the Ab/orbent Veffels, or what 
we call the Vafa Inbalantia, abforb or fuck up the ; 
Nutritive Juices in order to fultain Life ; and thefe 
fort of Veffels are all over the Infide of Animals as 
well as the Outfide, fo that there is a great Affinity 
between Plants and Aximals, if we would only con- 
fider it ; for the fir of thefe takes in their Nouriih- 
-ment by their external, and the /atter by the in- 
ternal Abforbent Veffels, which is all the Difference; 
and as to the external Superficies of either, it is in- 
_terfperfed throughout with thefeSort of Veilels, and 
is affected by the different Conftitutions of the ir, 
Ec. as we find experimentally. But 1 mutt defit 
from thefe Enquiries, left my Readers, who are un- - 
F acquainted 
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acquainted with Nataral Philofophy, fhould not give” 

Credit to the Doétrine I advance. ‘There are,” 

indeed, Inconveniencies in being too credu/ous, and 

Eternal fo there are in being too feeptical. ‘The ancient 
Fire, the . Philofophers gave fome Hints of an Eternal Fire,” 
nit hi se be- folid and durable even under Waser, and were ridi-! 
pot leto Culed for their Pains as a Parcel of idle Men: But" 
produce and fince it has been difcovered by Bayle, more clearly 
continue it explained by Newentyt, and moit plainly of all 
under Wa- treated by Hoffman, the Probability of the Thing is ~ 
> (ind actually demonftrated. What I mention this for, — 
is to’ caution my Readers, that they do not toa 

haftily condemn what I advance, but to give me” 

a Squeak for my Life (as the faying is) and to let 

ine have Time. to anfwer any Objections which ~ 

may hereafter be made to my Writings; but ta 

return. . 4 

A Horfe I have often taken Notice that a Horfe which 
that eats a eats only a moderate Quantity of Food, will do as — 
moderate much Bufinefs, nay more, than one that eats con-" 
one bad tinually ; and the Reafon of it, Itake to be this, a 
perform as (v?x.) The Horfe which: eats 2 deal of Hay, or — 
well as-one Which is continually playing the Gourmand, has his 
that.eats — digéftive Faculty fo weak, that the Meat pafles off — 
abel tits. in a crude State ; whereas, he that eats lefs, has _ 
ame WEY the Fibres and absorbent Veffels of the Stomach and ~ 
Guts fo difpofed, that all the Nutritive Particles — 
of the Food are extracted, and the Excrement or — 
f Dung of thefe muft, of Confequence, be a more © 

firm and hard Confiftence than the other ; and, 
from hence then it is, that the Horfe that eats only — 
_fo much as he can digeft well, is of a more firm 
and elaitic Difpofition or Habit of body, than that 
which eats morethan he can well deal with._ a 
This Doétrine may indeed feem a little odd at — 
firft’ View, by reafon I know Mankind run upon. | 
Horfes with great Appetites, as they are fuppofed 

to perform Bufinefs betrer than thofe with leis vora- _ 
cious Stomachs ; but if People would only confider, 


and 
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and reafon the Thing cooly, they would find what 
I fay is very reconcileable to right reafon, and the 
Nature of Things ; for do not we fee that the O/d Old Men q 
Man in Health, devours more Food than the Mid- i one 
dle-aged ; and it is the fame with Yourh, while we opi Ro 
atrive at our full Growth; therefore all the Diffe- ag’d, and ; 
rence is this, that, to the O/d Maz, more Food is why.., 

required than common, thatthere may bea Suffi- f 
ciency of Nutritive “Fuices, taken up by the ad- 
Sorbent Veffels, without the Neceflity of fuch a 
Triturition, or Digeftion, as is required to extract 
thofe Juices from the whole of the Food taken 
into the Stomach. .What I would fay, is, That as 
the Digefive Faculty becomes feeble and weak by 
Age, (not by Difeafes) we have Occafion for more 
Food, by reafon there would not be a Sufficiency 
of, Nutritive Fuice abforb’d from a {mall Quantity, y 
feeing the fame could not be turn’d and tofs’d about : 
in.the Stomach of an o/d Man, fo muchas in a 

young one: neither is there fo much Preflure upon 

fach Food in the Old, as the Young or Middle- 

aged, But this would be better underitood by con- 

fidering the Nature of Digeftion, and the Proper=- 

ties of the artificial Machine contrived for {uch 

Purpofes by Monf. Papin; to which. 1 muft, for 

brevity, refer my Readern. ag 
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-Thave faid, that the Horfe which devours a great’ ; 
deal of Food, ought not to be accounted a better 
Horfe for it; no, he really ought tobe efteemed a i 
wafhy Horfe; for, as far as I have obferv'd, thofe- 
_Hories that dung often, generally eat a great deal ;, | 
and nothing can be a:greater Token of the Weak- 
nefs-‘of any Animal, than the too frequent Expul- } 
fion of Excrement or Dung ; for if he befh—t his Dunging too 
Heels, or rather his Houghs,. ’tis Ten to-One he frequently a 
will not travel to his Journey’s End, if the fame Sign of 
be any confiderable Length,. unlefs the Rider ftop res es i 
at very fhort Stages indeed : ‘Therefore chufea Horte gestive Fas. | 
that dungs only once or twice in ten Miles riding, culty,. : 
#f you would have one for immediate Ufe ; fince 
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ftrong Con- 
Ritution, 
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one that does it every Mile, would require three» 
Months good Keeping and Exercife, before he 
could be brought into proper Order and Condition’ 
for the Saddle. “the 
I have very often obferv’d in Mankind, that thofe, 
eople who were naturally coftive and hard to 
purge, had, by far, the ftrongeft Conftitutions ; and. 
it will be found, upon Enquiry, that Old People, in’ 
general, have been, and perhaps are of the Ca/ive, 
Kind, if Imay be allow’d fuch Expreffion ; and it 
is the very fame in Horfes, &c. altho’ I muft own, 
that length of Mea, and Exercife, will very much 
mend the Matter ; however, I can {till obferve a 
Difference, even tho’ a Horfe has a Year’s Meat. 


“In his Belly. 


Death from 
eld Age, the 
natural 
Caule of it, 


Stiffnefs in 

the Joints 

how occa- 

fion’d in old 
Age, 


Little Horfes 
fometimes 
require 056 


Mr. Grb/on has obferv’d that in o/d Horfes many 
of the Veffels become fubfided (is his Expaeffion) 
tho* he had better have faid, that they become ob- 
literate ; for the Reafon why an Animal dies folely 
of old Age, is, that the Veilels offfy, and become 
bony, therefore, of confequence, fewer and fewer. 
in Number, till at laft the principal Parts of Ani-. 
mals undergo the fame Fate, and then the Cir-; 
culation of the Blood and Humours ceafes, and 
Death enfues. ot r 

The Truth of this Doftrine is very evident to. 
Anatomifis; for thefe Gentlemen, from their Con- 
verfation with Animal Bodies of all Kinds, find, 
that the longer they live, the more will the fine 
Parts of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced; 
that is, they will eff), and turn toa Bone; fo 
that when they, 1 mean the Azatomifis, would. 
fhew usany ofthe finer Parts of Animals, they 

itch upon young Subjects, by reafon fuch Parts are’ 
Eese bony anddefaced in o/d Age: This is allo 
confirmed by the Stiffmefs and Unplyancy of our: 

Limbs when we are advanced in Years. : 
Laftly, I muft obferve, that there are fome /itt/e 


Horfes will eat, nay, which require more Food 


than thofe which are much larger; this proceeds. 
d . from 


—~ 
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from. the particular Configuration of the Parts; as 
fome Horfes, tho’ lefs in Bulk, have a more firm 
Conftruétion of Fibres and confequently, the 
Digeftive Faculty-more ftrong, as well as the Secre- 
tions and Excretions perform’d in better Order. 
"It is indeed, for the moft part, a good Sign when 
a Horfe eats heartily, yet no Man can judge right- 
, of a Horfe’s Health, or Conftitution, merely 
from the Quantity of Food he devours, without ex- 
amining, at the fame time, into the other concur- 
ring Symptoms ;_ therefore I would advife the 
Reader thus far, (viz.) When a Horfe keeps up 
his Flefh, and maintains fuch a Degree of Vigour 


and Aétivity, as that he can perform his ufual Ex- 


ercife in a proper manner ; I fay, -in fuch Cafe, 
we may conclude him to be in good Order and: 
“Condition, notwithftanding his Appetite may be 
very moderate ; and, for this Reafon, we ovght not 
‘to be over-fond of giving PAy/ic (as tis called) to 
‘our Horfes, fince the fame is, more or lefs, a Vio- 
lence to Nature in her Operations, notwithitanding 
the Farrier may imagine he takes great Care in the 
Adsminiftration of it, as well as in carrying it off : 
But I am fincerely of Opinion, that due Exerci/e, 
proper Feeding, together with clean and frequent 
Dreffings, axe the beft. M ethods to reftore Health, 
as well as preferve ; {o little Occafion do I fee for 
the long Farrago of Prefcriptions with which the 
General.ty of Books are filled. 

It is an eafy Affair to plunder an Apothecary’s 
Shop, and to fill a Horfe’s Belly with Drugs of all 
Kinds ; but | am fure fuch Horfe had much better 
be without the Pomp and Formality, unlefs there 
is an abfolute Neceflity for it, and that the Med- 
cines were order’d by a Perfon well fiill’d in the 
Materia Medica, as well as the Modus Operandi of 
- this or that Compofition : Yet I never expeCi to fee 
the Day, I muit own, in which there wil be more 
Philofophers than Fosls 3 0, no, we are too fond 
of Novelty and Change, aud truit too much to out- 
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thofe which 


are much 
larger. 


A Horfe 


may eat a 
great deal, 
and yet his 
Conititutiia 
be unheal- 
thy. 


The Au- 
thor’s Opi- 
nion of the 
common 
Metheds of 
giving Phy- 
fic, 


ward 
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evard Appearances, and the gratification of our ex= 
Medicines ternal Senfes; infomuch that thofe Medicines which 
Feats, sene- will do the greateft Feats, are leaft Store fet by, 
leat Stare Decaufe, forfooth, they have not any immediate — 
fet by. fenfible Operation; and therefore, to People of 
| this Tafte, the Prefcription of a Mountebank will — 
an{wer the Expeétation better than that of a Regue 
lar. WhatI would beat is this, (viz.) Let no Man 
fet his Head a running after Recipes, or Receipts 
as they are fometimes called, for there isno End of 
fuch Inquiries, unlefs the Inquirer has good Judg- - 
ment to pick out the Graiz from the Chaff; but 
thefe, 1 mean thefe Gentlemen of Judgment, are 
thin ftrown : For the Generality of People who keep 
Horfes, are more fond of an injudicious Prefcrip- 
tion, that contains Tex or Twenty Drugs of difte- 
rent Properties, than of a well contrived Recipe for 
the intended Purpofe ; and we have as great an © 
Evil to complain of with relation to the {Art of 
Healing in Mankind, as in Horfes, &c. for 1 am » 
Phyficians, Well convinced, that the Number of Pradfifers, as 
One in ~J have faid before, increafe the Catalogue of Dif- 
Twenty, eafes, and that, were there only one Pradi/er out 
youll co of ‘{wenty, Mankind would enjoy a much more 
fo many, Perfect State of Health than they do at prefent. It 
my" js the fame with refpeét to Hor/es, for they alfo — 
would receive Benefit if there was not fo many 
Farriers, neither fhould we fee fuch Numbers of . 
Sofes nail’d npon Smithy Doors, which, to me, 
appear no more than as fo many Emb/ems of the 
Farriers Ignorance ; for thefe B/eed and draw 
Soles with equal Judgment and Succefs ; and were | 
it not for one Thing, I would willingly hope that 
the World would fet the Saddle upon the right 
Horfe; the Thing is what I have hinted at in the 
former Pages, (wvizx.) Cures are moftly attributed 
to wrong Agents, or, in other Words, Cures.are 
very often faid to be perform’d by Perfons who 
have not, in reality, any Share in the Affair. ‘Thus 
_. have I feenan ignorant doating old Woman, or a 
: Pretender 
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Pretender to our Art, that was not one whit wifer An ignorant 
eS an old Woman, bear away the Credit of a 04 Woman 
ure from one of the moft fkilful of the Profeffion ; ribet 

and fo little Philofopy is there in this World, that ¢¢ Cures 
nothing is more uncommon than to meet with Per- which the 
fons addicted to a true Way of Thinking. shied jel 
It has been obferved by Authors, that when any o ney 

Horfe devours a great Quantity of Hay, he is tin) of. 
troubled with fome Diforder at his Stomach, which pyay the: 
creates a perpetual Craving and Defire of Food ; Caufe: afvity 
but this, [ apprehend, to be a wrong Judgment ; 

for, in my Opinion, and fuch Opinion is founded 

on Experience, Horfes that get but little Oazs, 

Beans, &c, will eat much Hay ; and the Reafon’s- 

plain, (viz. ) as Oats, and other Grain, with which: 

we ought to feed our Horfes, contain more Nou- 

rifhment than Hay, and that too in a little Compas. 

I fay, for this Reafon no Horfe will eat a great 

deal of Hay, if he has a Sufficiency of Oats; and 

this Sufficiency I fettle at Bight Quarts per Day, Fight Quarta 
with about a Quart of Split Beans, and a Handful of Oats, and 
of Wheat. 1 would be underftood, that no Horfe 2 Quart of 
which does a deal of Work hould have lefs than Set Beanss, 
‘the Quantity I have fet down, although it may, to janes for. 
_fome Hide-bound Gentlemen, appear a little mon-aDay, ° 
ftrous and fuper-abundant. 

As to thofe Horfes which are kept only to look Horfes that. 
at, lefs Coru may ferve ; but then they will look do but little 
very poorly, I mean, unlefs they get Three or Four Ma 
Quarts a Day ; for altho’ a young Horfe may look j\" sine 
pretty fleek upon Hay only, J am {ure he is little or four 
fit for Service, for he'll 4weat upon any Exercife, Quarts of 
as if he were rid by the Bitch-Daughter ; neither Co pez 
will the Sickle, Horfe-Shoe, or holloa-Stone be of ?*Y+ 
any Service towards making him perform better, 
unlefs he has a good deal of Corn, and Exercife 

along with it ; altho’, as I have already hinted, the 
ignorant and vulgar Part of Mankind, may attri- 
bute the Recovery of the Horfe to the inactive 
Stone or Piece of Iron that hangs over his ia 
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When a Horfe fweats from eating Hay only, he 
is often faid to be foul, and that there is Danger of 
the Grea/e falling down to his Limés; but, as to. 
this Way of Speaking, it is incongruous, as I have. 
faid, by reafon it does not carry along with it, I 
mean it’does not convey along with ita true Idea 
of the Thing; for the Farriers themfelves do not . 
know what they would be at, when they fay, a 
Horfe is Foul in his Body; indeed if you afk them, 
farther to the Point, they tell you he is fu// of Hu- 


. mours, Which is all the fame Thing, : and you are 


never the nearer, tho’ you should afk to Eternity. 

_ Why now thefe Fellows would {tare ftrangely if 
they fhould hear me fay, that the foundeit Horfe — 
in Chriftendom is full of Humours; yet let them 


flare as they pleafe, 1 affert it for Fac?, and can 


as eafily make it appear to any unprejudiced Per- 
fon that has but two Grains of Common Senfe 3 fo 
that as tothe Word Humours, it is the common 
Cloke for Ignorance and Stupidity; I mean, when 
it is ufed in the ordinary Way, according as the 


Farriers exprefs themielves. 


A Horfe 
who lives 
on Hay a- 
Jone, the 
Inconveni- 
ence of it, 


Whena Horfe lives on Hay alone, unlefs the 
fame is exceeding {weet and fine, he fills:his Belly — 
with it to that Degree, that the Béood-veffels, as well — 
as all the Glazds, or Strainers of his Body, are | 
ftufféd and obftru&ed, in fome Degree at leait: On 
this Account, he is obliged to drink a great deal of © 
Water to dilate, as we call it, the Hay “in his Sto- — 
mach ; this again increafes the Preflure mentions — 
ed, and the Luxgs themfelves can f{carcely be ex- 
panded fuficiently to fuftain Life. 

I have faid, that unlefs the Hay is very fweet — 
and good, a Horfe will ftuff himfelf too full of it — 
if he is kept conftantly to it. This may feema Pa- — 
radox, becaufe one may imagine a Horfe would 
eat more good than bad Hay ; fo he will for a — 
while, yet when he is grown pretty fat with green, — 
juicy Hay, he will not require a large Quantity, 
that is, AG will not cat folarge a Quantity as bey 

4 : 
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did at firft ; for confider, a {mall Quantity: of good : i 
Hay contains as much’ Nourifhment asa large hi 
Qvantity of bad; and as the Horfe’s Body mutt vy 
be fuftained, or rather, as Nature is always ftriving te 
to bring the Creature to the higheft: Point of Me 
‘Health and Vigour, fhe craves a conftant Supply i 
of nourifbing Food ; and’ therefore if a‘ Horfe be ' 
kept with bad Hay, he mutt confequently. eat’ more We 
of it, otherwife he could not. be fuftained, yet this 
bad Hay, has the Inconveniencies fpoken of ;' be- 
fides that, by it the Blood becomes {fo vifcid, poor, Vitcid poor 
‘and difpirited, that the Fibres’ of the Body are not Blocd, how, 
fupply’d fufficiently to drive it round in due Time Produced, 
: corm from whence /well’d Legs, &c. pro- ) ‘ 
ceed. Mh 

From hence it appears, that the more juicy Hay: 

is, or the more it approaches to the Nature of: i" 
Grafs, the more healthful it will be; therefore’ 
the Hay that is dry’d under a Shade 1s moft natu- 
ral; for the Sun extraéts from Vegetables moft of 
the nourifhing Juice, I mean, when fuch Vege- 
tablesare cut down and {pread abroad in the Sun 
fora Time. This has been made appear by the i 
learned Boerhaave, late Profeffor of Phyfic'at Leyden Berhaave ip 
and any Apothecary can tell by Experience, that mentioned, i) 
the green Herb yields moft Salt. 
I think Mr. Gib/on has told us, that itis a Vice Pulling the 
in Horfes when they pull their Hay out of the Hay under _ 
Rack under their Feet, as fome are apt to do, and their Feet 
fays, that fuch Horfes will not perform much Ser- 3°" ni ee nn | 
vice ; yet I muft own, I think there is nothing in FS ia a i 
it farther than what iscommonto Mankind, «iz. would have 
to pick and chufe what they like beft, or elfe eat it. 
what is fet before them, as we fay ; but as to their 
_not proving good Horfes,' I am fure as good as any 
I ever had, were fabjet to this Vice, if we muft | 
call it one. 

Another Vice is, when a Horfe eats his Litter: Litter, the 1 
tho’ this isnot a Vice originally ; for whena Horfe Reafon why — 
eats his Litter, it isa Sign his Stomach is depraved? Horie «ais (9 

{as 
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(as we exprefs it) and that Nature requires fomé. 
fuch Thing to correét the four Juices uponit; fince, 
when he eats Litter, he.is generally addifed to eat _ 
Clay. out of the Wall, or. Duft and Dirt any where, 
when he can get at it; nay,.I have feen fome 
Horfes very fond of Turf, efpecially when fuch — 
Horfes have been long at hard Meat-; and this, 
no doubt, is what Nature requires, juft in.the fame’ - 
Green Sick- manner as young Girls, when they. have too much) 
nefs in Acid -upon their Stomachs, are fubject to eat what 


Maidens ° os p 
cma thar te of a quite contrary Nature, fuch as Pipe-ffoppers, 


i eating Clay, Lime, Ahes, with other Ab/orbents of like Quality, 3 
|. Cinders, &c. and yet the eating of thefe Things does not occa- © 


accounted fion their looking fo pale and waz, as is common- 


| for. rk tho’ erroneoufly. imagined ; for Nature craves. _ 
| uc 


h Thirgs,.as Oppofites to the Redundancy of — 
acid Juices upon the Stomachs of fuch Lnvalid: 5 4 
and many atime have I brought young Children, — 
from a pale and wan Complettion, to a fanguine 
and florid Countenance, by the fole Ufe of Oy/er- 
Jeells in fine Powder ;. which are, inmy Opinion, _ 
as good as any of thofe called the Shelly Powders,. — 
diftinguifhed under the Names of Coral, Crabs- _ 
Eyes, Pearl, andthe like. Jn fixe, if a Horfe eats — 
his Litter, give him Chopt Straw among his Corn,.. — 
and fome poadered Chalk, or fuch-like Abforbent,. — 
and he will foon leave it off, or atleaft, eating — 
Litter will not harm him. i” 


I. Dogs, the I. might here: initance Dogs and Cats, which,. 


Peafon of — when furfeited or over-loaded, betake themfelves to. 
oe cating eating rough Blades of Grafs, or green Blades of 
fei Corn, which, by tickling their ‘Throats, caufes. © 
_ them to difgorge and throw up what is offenfive to. — 
Nature, and if Mankind would follow the fame , 
Rule, that is, if they would tickle their Throats 
with a Feather when they have been intemperate, | 
and fpew up the Load of Liquor that has been. 
fenfelefly gorged down, they would not feel the Pain 
of an aching Head next Morning; but inftead.of - 
phis falutary Method, the Stomach is left to itfelf ‘ 
| and. | 
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and if it isable not thro” Strength of Nature, to 
deal with fuch Load, then it is that Crapu/as and 
Indigeftions facceed ; from whence Scirrbous Livers, 
ey Dropfics, and what not; but I muft de- 
ift, or I fhall be blamed by thofe who ftyle them- 
felves the Sociable Part of our Species ; however, 
before I depart from this Subject, let me recom- 


mend the Study and Perufal of a Paragraph in 


Dr. Short’s Book on the inward Ufes of Water, 
which isa very juft Encomium upon Temperance, 


are 


Crapulas, 
what, 
Scirrhous 
Tumours of — 
the Liver, 
how produ= 
ced, 


and ought to be admired and practifed by every — | 


Body. 
The Learned Dr. Stephen Hales, Author of the 


Vegetable and Hemaftatical Experiments, who [ 


mentioned before, has thought it fo much to the 
Purpofe, that he has tranfcribed it, and inferted it 
in his very ingenious, as well as ufeful Book, lately 
publithed under the Vitle of Philofophical Experi- 
ments, fhewing how Sea- Water may be made frefh 
and wholefome, as well as Corz, Bifeuit, &c. be 
fecured from the Weevil, Maggots, and other /n- 
fe&s. This Piece has been juft publithed by the 
Door, and, Iam fure, he deferves Ten T hou/and 
Pounds for the Difcoveries he has fo frankly and 
freely made, better than Mrs. Stephens deferves Ten, 
for publifhing her Gallimafray, or Hoteh-Potch for 
the Cure of the Stone and Gravel; feeing the Doc- 
tor’s will ftand the Teft of the prefent, ‘as well as 
future Ages ; whereas her Medicine, as fhe calls 
it, will not be heard of after the Revolution of 
Thirteen Moons, notwithftanding there is at prefent 
{o much Noife made about it ; fo that according to 
the.old Adage, Here’s a great Cry and but little 


Dr. Stephem 


Hales’s exe 
cellent 
Book on 
Sea- Water, 
é&c, men- 
tioned. 


Wool, as the Fellow faid when he. fhear’d his 


Hogs. 
WhatI mean is this, (viz ) The Medicine is 
‘avery ill contrived one, and there is nothing in it 
but what we knew before, fuch as the Soap, Egg- 
“fells, Haws, &c. but fhe fpoils the Daucus Seed 
by burning it to Blacknefs ; and the reft of the Pre- 
gh 3 fcription 


It4 


Tempe- 
-rance, an 
-Encomium 

upon it, 
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Scription is only Pomp, Farce, and Shew, as I thall: 
make appear hereafter, in a {mall Piece I defign. 
to publith as a Sequel of my Lithiafis Anglicana, 


_ which has lately given the faid Mrs. Stephens fo 


much Difguft. In that Piece, I fhall point out fe- 
veral People who figned their Names to Certificates’ 
of Cures which never were performed, nay, nor) 
were fuch People troubled with the Stone, altho’) 
they imagined fo: But if we begin to take the” 
Patient’s Defcription of his Cafe, I mean if wey 
draw our laft Conclufions from the Accounts of our 
Patients, more efpecially where fuch Accounts come. 
by way of Letter, I fay, if we do this, we» moft 
frequently err; becaufe a Man may have moit, nay, © 
T will fay, all the Symptoms of the Stone or Gravel, 
and yet neither Stone nor Grawel be in his Kidneys, — 
Ureters, Bladder, or Urethra; but of this more ’ 
may ina little Time be expected from me ; there- 
fore I cannot clofe the prefent Difcourfe upon the» 
Stone better, than by a Repetition of Dr. Shorts - 
Encomium before-mentioned, feeing it will be found: 
the greateft Prefervative for us againft that fatal Di-, 
ftemper, provided we duly follow the Precept ; and. 
by the Way, I muft tell the Reader, that Diftem- 
pers of all Kinds, but more particularly the Stoze, 
Gout, &c. are much fooner prevented, than cured, 
when they have once taken Poffeffion of the. Tene-_ 
ment ; therefore, Reader, behold and fcan over the. 
following Lines, for they ought to be writ in Let-. 
ters of Gold upon every Church Door in Chriften- 
dom, fince they will not only be our Preferver 


from Pain in this World, but, if duly attended to, 


the moft likely Means or Preparative to a devout: 
and oly Life. Here follows the lively Defcription 
fpoken of : , 7 


“ O Temperance ! Thou Support and Attendant. 

“< of other Virtues! Thou Preferver and Re- 

“ ftorer of Health, and Protector of Life! Thou 

‘« Maintainer of the Dignity and Liberty sa 
s* tion 


of the Paffions! Thou bountiful Rewarder, of; 
-« thy Admirers and Followers ! How, do thine Ex- 
4 cellencies extort the unwilling Commendations; 
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# tional Beings from the ‘wretched inhuman Sla- 
«© very of Senfuality, Ta/te, Cuftom, and Example ! 
«¢ Thou Brightner of the Underftanding and Me- 
« mory ! ‘Thou Sweetner of Life and all its Com- 
« forts ! Thou Companion of Reafon, and Guard 


a 


¢ of thine Enemies, and with!what rapturous Plea- 


- fares can thy Friends raife up a Panegyrick in 


«© thy Praife !” ye : 


From what I have obferved with relation to the 


Cravings of Animals after Things foreign to their: 
“common Food, it will appear, that abundance of | 


thofe. Things which are looked upon to be Vices in 


a Horfe’s Feeding, are often no other than what, 
he is prompted to by Nature, from fome Diforder: 
he feels in himfelf; and if we would only obferve: 


this Point a little more ferioufly, we fhould be the 
better enabled to proceed in the Cure of Diftem- 


pers, “as well asto pitch upon the moft likely Me-. 


thod for the Recovery of the Sick. 


CHAP. VI 


Contains fome Obfervations upon Running-Horfes, 


and Direfions for the Choice and Management 
of them. ) 


rf 
Have, in the foregoing Pages, taken fome little 


Notice of the Running-Horfe, tho’-notfo much: — 


as he deferves ; for, from him, we ought to draw 
the Breed of all our /ight Horfes for the Read or 


Hunting ; therefore, in this Chapter, I fhall lay 


down Rules relating to him in particular. But asto 
the Horfes proper for Farmers, and thofe People 


‘that work them hard, yet give them fhort Allow- _ 


aNCcs,: 


1g 
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ances, or elfe coarfe and bad Food, I fay, as to* 
thefe Horfes, I think a Strain from ‘the: hardy ° 
Black Breed would be better than from the Run-— 
ning Sort, notwithftanding the latter might be” 


a 


‘ 


flrong enough for fuch Country Service ; and the’ y 


only Reafon Ican find for my Opinion, is, that a™ 
Strain of Horfes from the Ruaning-Hor/e, requires 4 


eS 
> 


more warm and generous Management than that < 


which is generally allowed by the Country Far- 


‘ 


mer ; neither fhould fuch a Breed be ufed in any 


Service in which they cannot move quick, feeing 


: 


they would have their Bufinefs foon over, and not _ 
hang for many Hours, nay, I may fay from Morn- bs 


ing till Night without Food. 


a 


a muft now inform the Reader, that if he will ap 


only give true Attention to what I am going to 


write, he will be able to judge as truly, with rela-~ ; 
tion to Hunting and Road-Horfes, as Gallopers 5 } 


for. a Galloping. Horfe, as 1 have fome time ago — 


exprefled myfelf, is no more than a Horfe of — 


Strength and Adtion, of good Wind and great 

Speed, notwithitanding fome of Sir Francis’s Fa-— 

mily are of a different Opinion, and reckon them 
a Spindle-Shank’ d, Spider-leg'd Race. 


Mr. Gib/on, who has writ the bett upon Horfes : 


of any that went before him, i mean as to their 
Diforders, not the Manage, I fay, this Gentleman’ 


4 


is generally in the right, where he reafons upon. ~ 


Things he has been acquainted with, but in fome 


; 


others he is miftaken ; as for Inftance, when he — 


fays, that “the Running-Hor/e fhould be of a flen- — 
der Make’ whereas they fhould be ftrong, nay, 4 


very ftrong, as I have now, and formerly hinted 5 


‘and were Ito chufea Hse, or rather, were Is 


to have a Horfe of this Kind, of my owa cha-— 


fing, I would wifh him of the following Shape. - 


But before I go about to defcribe him, I beg leave’ 
to have the Pleafure of tranfcribing an Encomium 
upon him, as mentioned in the Firff Volwme of that’ 
excellent Book, intitled, Nature Delineated, a fine 
Tranflation 


a ee 


~.* 
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‘Tranilation of which is fold by Mr. James Hodges, 


at the Looking-Glafi, over-againft St. Magnus 
Church, London-Bridge ; it is this, (viz.) 


«© If Cuftom had not dignified the Lion with 


st the awful Title of King of the Beafis, Reafon, 


in my Opinion, would beftow it upon the Hor/e. 
The former, in reality, has no manner of Right, 
to it. He is rather an U/urper, and a Tyrant ; 
for he makes no other ufe of his Prerogative, 
than either to devour his Subjects, or infpire 
them with Horror and Amazement. The Hor/e, 
on the other hand, neither injures his Fellow- 
Creatures in their Perfons, nor attempts to in- 
vade their Properties. He does nothing to ren- 
der himfelf the Obje&t of Hatred or Contempt. 
No bad Qualities can juftly be afcribed to him, 
and, in Faét, he is poffefied of all fuch as are 


‘Amiable, and Praife-worthy. ‘There is no Ani- 


mal whatever complete, with refpect to the 
Symmetry and Proportion of his Parts; has a 
more generous Spirit, is more liberal of his Ser- 
vices, and more abftemious of his Diet. Cait 
your Eyes on all other Animals, of what Species 
foever, do you find one that has fo beautiful a 
Head, or Eyes fo fparkling and full of Fire? 
One whofe Neck is cloathed with equal Thun- 
der, and whofe Mane waves in the Wind with 
fo much Grandeur? One, in fhort, who has a 
more ftately Chef, a finer Body, or more curi- 
ous Limbs ? Whether he be under the Direc- 
tion of his Rider, or at his own Liberty to range 
the Fields without Controul, you'll obferve, in 
all his Attitudes, a noble Deportment, and an 
Air which ftrikes the Eye of every Beholder, 
tho’ infenfible of all his other Perfe&ions, with 
an agreeable Surprize. 
«‘ His Inclinations are {till more engaging. He 
can properly be faid to have but one, and that 
is, to be as ferviceable as poflible to his Mafer. 
If it is expected he fhould drag the Plough, or 
** carry 


% wy 


An Enco- 
mium upen 
Horfes, 


“18 


Colour. 


e 
Size. 


«* deavours to pleafe him, at the leaft Signal alters” 
‘6 his Pace, and either’ Walks, Trots, or Gallop 
‘© as required. ‘ Neither the Length of his Jour 


. & Obftacle that would give a Check to his Career, | 


«bear him to an Engagement ? He gocth on to” 
‘«* meet the armed Men. He mocketh at Fear, and 


‘Creature yet more lively than any fince himfelf. 


in a Hunter or Ria Thy: “fe, a Star and Snip make 
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“carry any Burden, how heavy foever, he is ate 
** ways ready and willing, and would fooner fink 


« under the Weight, than decline it, or complain, 
«* Does the Owner propofe to ride him, he feems 
““ confcious of the Honour,’ ufes his utmoft En- 


Diy 
« ney, the Badnefs of the Road; neither Hedges 
‘* nor Ditches, nor even the moft rapid Rivers, 
«« difcourage him ;° he flies like a Bird over ever 


| 


“« Ts it incumbent on him to defend his Mafter, or 


‘< Ts there any further Service expected from him ? 


«< is not afraid. ‘The Sound of the Trumpet ar, ar 
« Drum infpire him with freth Ardour, and he 
“* turneth not back from the Sword.” 7 

The Author of the Excomium, I fee, has ended” 
with a Quotation from ‘7oé, who has defcribed the 


I thall now give the Reader my Thoughts of be 
Shape of a Ruzning-Hor/e, according as I wou ld 
chufe one myfelf ; and though I may not hit every 
one’s Tafte, I will tell my own Mind freely 3 i 

UIZ. 
si T ‘aiha chufe a dark Bay, with Black Eyes, onl 
as to any Marks, I fhould not value them ; tho’, 


them look more lightfome ; yet I have obferved, 


‘that the beft-bred Running-Horfes had not any 


Marks at all, unlefs artificial ones. & 
As to his Size, I would have him full Fi iftecn | 
Hands, nay, 1 would ‘not differ for his being Szx-— . 
teen, provided he was {trong in proportion to fuch — 

Height, altho’ it is often faida Horfe may be too 
‘Tall for fuch Spor t; but this Opinion, I imagine, 
proceeds from hence, (wix.) Very large Horfes are, — 

for the moft Part, clvm/y ; and if that be the Cafe, — 
S agree i 
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TI agree that he may be too big ; for if I muft fall, 
‘I had rather chufe to doit from a little, than a 
large Horie ; yetif he move light as a Ga//oway, 
and lineable withal, I don’t care if he’s Sixteex 
‘Haxds high, by reafon, when a Horfe is above his 
“Work, he mutt, of confequence, perform the fame 
‘with moft Eafe and Pleafure to himfelf ; and, for 
this Reafon, we fhould chufe our Hunters of a large 
‘Size, that they may carry us fafely over the Fences 
-and be lefs liable to bang and knock their own Legs 
againit Stubs, Stones, &’c. but I would advife thote 
‘who value their Necks, to fatisfy themfelves weil 
‘of the Movement of fuch Jarge-fixed Hunters, be- 
‘fore they venture upon their Backs over a Five- 
‘barr’d Gate: for a Hunter fhould qwa/f, trot, and 
canter nimbly, and with as much Eafe to himfelf _ 
as a Poncy, etherwife he will do his Bufinefs by main 
Force, as we fay, and be apt to have the Scratches, 
Greafe, &c. 

The Head of a Running-Horfe fhould be fall, Head, Eyes, 

and free from Flefh; the Forehead rather flattifh Noftrils, &c. 
“than raifed in the Roman Way ; his Ears fhould be 
large and long, yet not placed at too great a Di- 

fiance, and he thould play them backwards and for- 
wards alternately, which is a Sign he’s healthy and 
well; his Eyes fhould be full and fprightly ; his 

Noftrils very wide and difengaged of Flefh ; the 
Jaw-bones, towards the Thropple or Windpipe, 
fhould be a good Diftance afunder, that when his 

‘Nofe is pull’d in, he may not fqueeze it, and there- 

by hurt his Wind ; tho’ I have feen fome Horfes, 

which had the Jaw-bones narrow, run well, and in 

good Wind; but this I attributed to their running 
with the Nofe boring out, and toa loofe and dii- 

engaged Thropple ; which laft is an excellent Per- 
fection. 

The Neck fhould be a moderate Length, fora wok, 
very long Neck, with a fine Rainbow Creff, is not 
the Horie I would chufe forthe Courfe ; becaufe 
a Horfe with.a long Neck has his Wind farther to 
fetch, 


» 


rel 


Lungs. 


A Confum-| liable to Confumptions, [ mean, of the Lungs ; for 
ption of the it is the fame in Hor/es as in Men, (vix.) a narrow 


Lungs de- 
fined. 
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ia 


fetch, therefore he cannot breathe fo quick as one — 
with a fhorter Thropple ; and befides this, the Make | 
of fucha Neck gives a circular ‘Turn to the Winds | 
pipe, which again hinders or checks the free Jugrejs 


and Egre/s of the Air in Breathing ; fo that, I fay, 
a Horfe with a Neck of a moderate Length, aud | 


well-fhaped, that is, a little raifed from the Withers, — 
but not over-much, is moft likely to prove long= — 
winded, provided his T/ropple be alarge and looie | 
from the fiefhy or mufcular Parts of the Neck. I | 
muft repeat the laft Particular of the Loofenefs of — 
the Thropple, by reafon it is the moft certain Mark, _ 


that a Horfe may, by length of Time and good | 


Keeping, be brought into good Wind ; and the next 

Thing, no doubt of it is, the Make of the Lungs 5 _ 
for if thefe be not capacious and found, it will be — 
impoflible for a Horfe to run throug a Four Mile — 
Courfe with any tolerable Speed, notwithftanding — 
his Windpipe is fuffictently wide. YetI mufiown | 
that, in general, the Parts of the Body of every — 
particular Animal agree and correfpond with one’ _ 
another, thatis, if the Wizudpipe be large and loofe, _ 
as before obferved, the Luzgs are formed accord- | 


ingly, fo that they may the better deal with the 
Air admitted in Infpiration; and thefe Sort of | 


Horfes, viz. thofe with /arge Windpipes, are the lefs 


ftrait Tropple gives {ach Hindrance in Expiration, — 


when the Luags, &c. contract to drive the Air out, 

that their membranous Divifions are beaten, and. 
as it were hammered out fo thin, that, at laft, the 
Ends of the Blood-Veffzls become unguarded and — 


broken, from whence Ulcers, &c. And that this 


is the Cafe, is plain ; for People that have the up 
per Part of the W indpipe narrow, have a fquea 


- 


ing Voice, and thefe frequently die of Con/umpiions 


of the Luags, from the Caufe I haveafligned Nei- 


ther is there any Help for it, by Reafon, whatfo- — 


ever Diforder proceeds fiom a Mate confirmation. 


‘jack 


d 


] 


| 
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fuch Diforder will continue as long as the Creature 
Jives; altho’ I muft own, I have feen fome of — 
our Profefion racking their Brains, and prefcribing 
Courfes of Phyfic to People with Hump backs, who (i 
complain’d of a Difficulty of Breathing, and Afth- i 
matic Symptoms: Yet thefe Adéepts never confi- 1 i 
dered, that {uch Complaints were zatural, and, of i 
Confequence, muft happen to fuch People whofe if 
Lungs were comprefs’d by the bending in of the ( 
Spine or Back-bone ; if they had, they would furely | 
have defifted from prefcribing Medicines, feeing i 
they could do no more Service, in fuch Cafe, than : 
the Purges, fc. prefcribed by Mr. William Peary, Stammering 
to his Patients troubled with the Defect of Speech ube tie % 
call’d Stammering ; and which Defeé& the faid ane ea 
Mr. Penry undertakes, and, | believe, can cure ; 
for there is not any Thing extraordinary in per- 
forming it, provided the Perfon will keep to Di- 
rections. But that is the hardeft Point of all; for 
we are naturally over-fond of difplaying our 7a- 
Jents in Talking, which infallibly occafions a Re i 
lapfe, after the Stammering Doéor has {eeming}y per- : 
| 


formed a Cure; but, perhaps he might leave it 
fhort for want of a Purge or two more ; yet thus the 
World is deceiv’d, and, I believe, ever will be. 

From what I have faid of the Windpipe and 
Lungs, the Reader will eafily infer that the Cée/f, Chef, 
or that Part of a Horfe which contains the Heart 
and Lungs, fhould be fufficiently large, to give room 
for the Expanfion of the latter ; ipeing nothing 
can bea greater Means to carry a Horte through i 
his Courfe, thana great deal of room for his Wind, 7 
as the Jockeys term it; for let a Horfe be ever fo | 
ftrong, and otherwife likely to make a Ruaning- 
borfe, it will not be fufficient, unlefs his Wcnapipe 
and Lungs be large, in proportion to his Size ;_ and 
if thefe are fo, Exerciie and proper Keeping will 
make him perform well, notwithftanding he be 2 
Spider-leg’d Animal, as we call’em. 

Wor Li.) G Ly 
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It is generally fuppofed, that when a Horfe is 
well let down in the Girth, he is a good-winded 
Nag 3; yet 1 have known this fail now and then, — 
tore particularly in the Chefnut Horfe which be- — 
_Jong’d to the late Sir Edmund Bacon, call’d by the 
Naine of Spanting-Reger, which won the Six Years _ 
Old Plate at Yors, Lincoln, and other Places, in the 
Year 1738, for he was a Round-Barrel’d Horfe, and 
did not look much let down in the Girth, or of the — 
Make of a Grey-hound about the Breaft;- yet he. 
was a-good winded Horfe, as well as a {wift one, 
But altho’ he was not much let down in the Place 
mention’d, he might take as large a Girth as if he 
had been more fo ; therefore the true Eftimate is to 
be made by the Number of Inches that will go. 
round at the ufual Place where we fix the Girth, or 
rather, let him be meafured over the higheft Part 
ot his Breaft where the Ribs join; and, by this 
Means, you will feeavhether he take a longer Girth 
than Horfes of his Size commonly do ; but you’ 
muft confider the Condition you meafure him in, 
for if he’s fat, he mutt, of Confequence, take a 
_Jonger Girth. . : 
Another Thing is this, (viz.) We often fay, 
fuch a Horfe is. a good-winded one, when, perhaps, . 
his Performances are owing to his Manner and Wey 
of getting off the Ground ; for if you bring his 
Haunches well in when he gallops, and that he runs ~ 
with Eafe to himfelf, he has lefs Occafion for mak- _ 
ing fo much Uie of his Lungs, as he otherwite 
would if he mov’d heavily, and, as we fay, dwelt 
upon the Ground. | 7) ¥ 
Again, we often fay, fuch or fuch a Horfe is a_ 
good-winded Hor fe, becaufe he isa good-whip'd Horfey 
that is, he will anfwer the Whip well; whereas, 
his anfwering’the Whip may proceed from the. 
Length of Meat he has had ; for it is poflible to_ 
make, almoft, any Cart-horfe run Four Miles, 
at the Rate he can fet out ; that is this, if you take — 
a Cart-horfe, and give him the Airings and Oe 
4 | 0 
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Of a Galloping Horse, you may, by Length of Time, 
‘abe ) ina Year's Time, make him a good-whip’d 
orfe ; for he will run thro” at the Speed he be- ne 
gins with, or nearly fo, becaufe every Horfe, you 
ow, requires to havea Pull. 4 
~ What I would from hence infer, is, that Length ) 
of Time, together with good Keeping, Exercife, Gc. I. 
is the only Means to make a Horie run thro’ his i 
Courfe ; and that, notwithftanding Horfes may i 
alter as to their Specd or Fvot (as "us called) yet a ; 
flow good-one is what I fhould not be fond of ; for 
as the well known Mr. Frampton ufed to exprefs 
himfelf, (viz.) D n thefe flow good ones, I hate 
them, for they are not able to run fafi enough to tire 
themfelves. So that what I weuld chufe, fhould 
bea Jarge, nimble, firong, well-moving Horfe, that 
would run a pretty good Foot when out of Condi- 
tion, and then I fhould not fear but he would per- 
form well, when he was put inte proper Order ; and 
if he would not be a Sap-whifile, he might bea 
Sling at any time. 
I think I have mention’d, that when a Horfe 
brings his Hawnches well under him in his Gallop, 
it isa good Sign ; fo, I think, it is really one of 
the beft, becauie no Hor/e can gallop, with Eafe to — 
himfelf, that leaves his Legs behind him (as the 
Jockeys phrafe it.} Moreover, he fhould put his 
Fore-feet forwards in fuch a Manner, as that he 
would crop:a Daify, tho’ I know Daify-Cutters are 
not much in Vogue, but that is for want of judg- 
ing rightly ; fince (as I have obferv’d) if a Horie 
perform with -Eafe to himfelf, it is moft likely he 
will hold out the longeft,; yet it is fappofed, that 
in foft Grounds he wil] not take up his Feet high 
enough to get eafily thro’; however, let that be as 
it may, I ftill infift upon it, that the Way I have 
mentioned is the moft eafy and fwift Way of run- 
ning; and if the Horfe was {trong enough, I durtt 
engage to drive him thro’ deep Ground as fattas his 
‘ | oer tor Neighbours, 
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Neighbours, altho’ they took up their Feet half a 
- Yard higher, find 
Shoulders, As to the Shoulders of a Galloping-Horfe, I think 
they fhould be moderately thin and narrow, upon 
the Chine; 1 fay, moderately narrow, becauie I 
have fometimes feen Horfes fo thin in that Part, 
that they have been too weak to fuftain the Rider 
{ufficiently, or, in other Words, their Fore Quarters 
have been too flender for the Hinder; for you 
will obferve, that the Rider is feated more towards 
the Fore, than Hind Quarters; and it is therefore 
a Horfe fhould have tolerable Strength before the 
Saddle, which he may without being thick-fhoul- 
der’d ; for the Shoulder-blades ought to come fairl 
and equally up to the Top of the Hardle or Whe 
thers, and not play up and down under the Skin, — 
fince, in fuch Cafe, they are quite too loofe and — 
difengaged from the Ribs, than which, I know no- | 
thing betokens more Weaknefs in the Fore- parts of — 
TheShoul- @ Horfe; therefore chufe one which has his S4ou/- 
der-blades der-blade held clofe to his Ribs, by the mufcular- 
thould not Flefh, and then, if they meet fairly near the Top, 
see ang. {H0’ his Shoulders be no thicker thana Kuife-back, — 
lownunier 20 not think the worfe of him ; for he will perform — 
the Skin, 0 Jefs, but the more for it, provided his Counter 
be not too large and full, which if fo, would throw _ 
his Fore-legs too wide; though I remember a Mare — 
that belong’d to Mr. T4omas Makjn of Prefcot in _ 
Lancofbire, lately deceas’d, that run with her Fore- 
eet as wide as a Barn-Door (according to the com- 
mon Expreffion) yet fhe ran as fait as moft of her _ 
Size, which was all owing to bringing in her — 
Haunches quick; for they muff needs go when the 
DB / drives. i 
The Back, L think, had better be long than 
fhort, altho’, I am fenfible, the Reader feems 
amaz’d at my Choice ; for a dong firong Back, that 
has the mufcular Flefh full upon the Lozms or Fil- 
Jets, which is what we call Broad-flletted; I fay, 
if this be fo, and that the Back be ftrait a 
uc 


Back. 
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fach Horfe muft naturally make longer Spring's 
than one with a fhorter, tho’ of the fame Size as to 
his Weight. However, for atrue Pattern of what 
Jam defcribing, the Reader needs only call to 
mind the Mare that belonged to the lateMr. Brew- 

fier, which went by the Name of Mi/s Nee/om, and 
afterwards by the Name of Mother Neefom, and 
he will find an Origina/. 
The Ribs of a Running-horfe ought not to be 
round, fo asalmoftto touch the Huggon-bones ; for 
when a Horfe is made after this manner, he is, for 
‘the moft part, bad winded, becaufe there is not fuf- 
ficient room for his Guzs to fall from the Midriff, 
whereby his Lugs are preffed upon, and Infpira- 
tion, in fome meafure, impeded; yet the Round- 
barrel’d Horfe is the handfomeft for the Road, and 
may do well enough, by reafon he is not pufh’d on 
forwards fo hard as to require fo much Room for 
the Lungs to play. 

Befides this, the Flat-ril’d Horfe has another 
Advantage, which is, that of bringing in the Haun- 
- ches farther than one that is rib’d up to the Hip- 

bones ; and this Confideration, no doubt, is fuficient 

‘for dire€ting our Choice to the flattifh Rib, rather 
than the round. . 4 

- When I reafon in this manner, I would defire the 
Reader always to take my Meaning ina Medium ; 
for I would not advife him to chufe a Ga/loping- 
horfe with a great Bog belly, and Ribs as flat as a 
Swine ; altho’ good Feeding, and Exercife, would 
make a great Alteration forthe better, I mean as 
to the Shape of fuch a Horfe: No what I would 
be at, is this, (wiz.) Be not over-fond to run in 
with the Opinions of the Vulgar, feeing Vox Po- 
puli Vox Dei does not always hold good, neither is 
a round-barrel’d clofe-rib’d Horfe the beft for all 
Services, any more than for running. 

‘The Haunches fhould be large and wide, for fuch 
Situation betokens Strength, and that the Horfe 
will fpread himfelf well on the Ground in running ; 
| , G 3 neither 
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Haunchesy! 
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Croupe. 


‘Thighs. 


Limbs, 
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neither fhould I be afraid of their flanding high, in 
the manner of thofe we call Raw-bon’d, fince many 
Horfes of fuch Make prove good. 


The Croupe, or that Part between the Dock and 
Reins fhould be pretty firait; for if it has too quick 
a Fall, it is not handfome, neither is it fo good, | 
becaufe the Hind-Quarters of fuch Droup’d-arsd 
Horfes are, for the moft part, flenderer than thofe | 


which have ftrait Croupes. 


‘The Thighs fhould be full and ftrong, tho’ not + 
over-laden with Flefh, as I have feenfome; yet — 


the Generality of Horfes are fhaped in the other Ex- 


treme, having a thin Capon ‘f high, inftead of a 


plump, flefhy one, which is partly owing to the Fo- 


reign Breed, efpecially to the flenderer Sort, fuch 
are the Spanifh Jennets, ce. Yet Length of Time, — 
and full Keeping, ftrangely- alters moi Parts ofa _ 


Horfe for the better, fince, as the Buttocks of a — 


Horfe muft drive him forward in the laborious Ex- 
vercife of Running, therefore Nature, who always 
contrives for the beft, fends a proper Supply of Nou- 


rifhment to thofe Mu/cles which have the greateft 


Occafion for it; and, for this Reafon, a Horfe in 
Exercife will grow fuller-thigh’d.and thinner upon 


all the Parts torward, as if he was defigned to cut - 


‘the Wind; yet now and then, we meet with a — 


Horfe that will not part with the Load of Fleth off — 


his Shoulders, Head, &c. and notwithftanding this, 


will. perform pretty well. 


The Limbs fhould be very ftrong, tho? the Pa- — 
frern-bonés bea good Length; and therefore ] muft _ 


fay, with relation to this Point, what. have, faid 


‘ fometime ago, where I told my Opinion upon the 


Back, (viz.) they cannot be too long, fo they 
be but ftrong, and the Body in proportion ; hew- 


‘ever, he fhould ftand firm and upright upon the - 


Pafterns, feeing it is by the Length of the Pa- 
frern-bones that a Horfe makes longer or. fhorter 
Strokes in his Gallop, when at the Fop on’t, as we 
fay. re riay 
oer  Thare 
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 Thave faid the Limbs fhould be ftrait, that is, Sickle 
they fhould not be of the Sickle-Hoof’d Sort, teeing hobi's 
thofe are only {uitable for Padding ; and as to the Ths byt 
Joints of the Hoofs, Pafferns, &¢. they thould be Rae. 
proportioned to the Size of the Benes. 
The Hoofs of a Running Horfe should be black, Hoofs. 
{mooth, pretty large, and flattith ; yet 1 know mot 
of our Foreign Breed have Hoofs too much like 
‘thofe. of the 4/ and Mule, which would be an in- 
convenience, if ever fuch Horfe was turned to 
Hunting or the Road ; for when the Hoofs are 
fhaped in fuch manner, they grow narrower and 
narrower at the Heels, and in a little Time are 
quite beaten and foundered. When I {peak of the 
Hoof: in this Way, I mean the Fore-hooft, no 
- Horfe being ever beaten or foundered behind, which 
proceeds from the Eafe they have, in Comparifon 
of the Fore-boofs, which lead and mark out the 
Way, ferving as Pioneers to the Hind-Feet. Add 
to this, the Fore-parts of a Horfe carry moft of the 
Rider’s Weight, and this muift ftrain the Fore-hoofs 
more than thofe behind ; neither do the Heels of 
the Hinder. Feet naturally prefs the Ground fo much 
vas the Heels of the Fore-Feet, which is a very 
- ftrong Reafon why the Laster fhould be fooner 
worn out than the Former. ; 
I imagine, that what I have faid, if duly at- 
> tended to, will be a fufficient Inftruétion to any 
fenfible Man, fo far as to direct him in the Choice 
of a Road-Horfe, Galloper, or Hunter ; 1 fhall now 
therefore proceed to give my Opinion of breeding, 
breaking, and training up of a Running-Hor/e, 
whereby the Reader will be enabled how to manage 
with relation to Horfes in general. And, | 
Firft, It is neceflarily allowed, that a good Sta/- 
ion, defcended from a Race of Horfes of the fport- 
ing Kind, is, of all others, the moft requifite, m 
order to produce a good Strain of Running-Cattle 5 
and this Horfe fhould be formed (as near as pof- 
fible) according to the Defcription I have fet down ; 
: G 4 neither 
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neither fhould he, in my Opinion, have above one 
Mare, or two ina Day, during the Leaping Seafon 5 
for I am fatisfied, that the greateit Caufe of the- 
Badnefs of our Breed of Horfes, proceeds, moftly, 
from our Foolifhnefs in refpect to the too great 
Number of Mares allowed to be ferved ina Day 
by the fame Stallion. And, indeed, one would be 
furprifed (if it. was poffible to be furprized at any 
wf the Follies to which Mankind are fubjeét) to fee 
2 Parcel of ignorant Country Boobies. run Head-_ 
jong with their Mares to be ferved upon Market- 
Days, infomuch that we often hear of Tex or a 
Dozen being ferved the fame Day by one and the 
fame Horfe. I do not {peak this in a ftri&t Senfe, 
with relation tothe Ga/lopping-Brceed, butto fhew ~ 
how itupidly ignorant People are when they pro- — 
eeed after fuch a manner ; for how, in the Name ~ 
of Goodneft, can they expect a hardy Race of — 
Horfes from fuch Proceedings? No, the laft Colts _ 
got by fuch Horfes that have leaped eight or ten — 
‘Limes a Day, muft (im general) prove unhealthy — 
and jadith ; which gets the Sire an ill Name, al- — 
though at the fame time he little deferves it. | 
I have often thought that the Country-People © 
Hocking in with their Mares on a Market-Day to — 
have them covered in this Manner, refembled, m — 
fome fort, their applying for Cures to the Moun- 
tebark, who alfo appears only one Day ina Week, — 
I mean at the fame Town; for whether the Di- — 
fempers be Acute or Chronical, go they muit, on 
the Market-Day, to the Defer, who harangues — 
them out of the little Senfe they have, then takes 
the Fee, and fends them home ina worfe Condi- 
tion than they came. . . 
It would be tedious, as well as inconvenient for 
me, at prefent, te enter into a Detail of this Kind, 
I mean, the 4@ of Generation, and Formation of 
Animals, from their Auimacule, Ova, &c. where- 
by I might farther illuftrate my Opinion, with re- 
‘ation to the common Error of thofe aia their 
ares, 
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Mares, on Market-Days, to the Horfe ; but I thall 
content myfelf with a Repetition of what I faid 
before, (wz.) no Horfe fhould ferve above one or 
two Mares in a Day, if you would expect a heal- 
thy ftrong Colt. 


What I have faid relating to Stal/ions proper to - 


breed of, may ferve as a Specimen for chufing fit 
Mares: For thefe fhould alfo be well bred and 
ftrong, as well as what we call good Milch-Mares. 

A full-aged Mare, in my Opinion, that has had 
feveral Foals,is moft likely to breeda ftrong Colt 5: 
for it may be fuppofed fhe has more Room, or, in 
other Words, fhe has a larger Mould to caft a Foal 
in; and befides, her Udder has been already ftretch’d. 
with Milk, fo that fhe will likewife have more 
Room there. 

_ Ihave obferved very often, that though the firft 
Foals were {mall and puny, yet afterwards a Mare 
fhould breed pretty itrong from the fame Horfe ; 
and, in my ‘houghts, there is no Reafon for it, 
befides what I have juft now affigned ; {fo that, in 
the main, People do not judge quite right when 
they put their Mares to very young Horfes, efpe- 

cially iffuch Mare be young hkewile ; and as to 
the Notion of old Stallions not getting fo good Colts 


as young ones, I think there is not much in it: 


For pray, what Horfe got better Colts than Bay- 

Bolton, belonging to the Duke of Bo/tox, when he 

was above ‘Twenty Years old; nay, indeed, when 

7 could fcarcely rife without Help to ferve a 
are? - 


I could inftance feveral Horfes that have per- 


formed well as S¢a//iens when they were oid, pro- 
vided their Keeping wasaccordiugly ; therefore do 
not fear putting your Mares to fuch Horles on Ac- 
count of the common Objetion ; for, as I {aid be- 
fore, there’s nothing in it; neither is there more 
Truth in a Colt’s looking with an old Head, and 
having the Holes above his Eyes very deep, when 
got by an of/d Stallion ; no, I have oblerved many 

nf G 5 Colts, 
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Colts, nay fullias many that have been. fo, though | 
got by young Horfes; therefore this is another com- _ 
mon Error, in my Opinion, and, I believe, will — 
-be eafily proved, upon a faithful Enquiry into the 
Thing : For altho’ Like begets Like (as the old Pro- 
«verb has it) yet. an old Horfé never begets an old 
-Horfe, neither will he beget a Colt that will look 
‘old before his Time, any fooner than a-young Stal- 
hon. . 3 So 
When youhave got a good Foal that is well bred, 
-you fhould let it run with its Dari a full Year, and 
then take «it off, and keep it in the Houfe, either 
“with Grafs or fine fweet Hay, for at leaft ten Days, 
‘or a Fortnight, in which Time it will have forgot 
the Dam; then you fhould turnit out with Com- 
pany like itfelf into a roomy Pafture, that has aéry — 
“Hills and fine Laaons for it to fkip' about and take 
its Airings, if it be of fuch Difpofition. Here it 
dhould run the Summer Months, but before cold _ 
Weather fhould be houfed, and kept the Winter 
with fhort fweet Hay, anda moderate Quantity of 
‘Corn ; and if you give it now and then a little Corn 
-while at Grafs, it will do well, for it will be more 
eafily handled when it is old enough to break, efpe- 
cially if you put your Hand about its Neck, 
Head, &c. - 
I have known fome Men argue, that ifa Colt, 
can only lie down and rife in the Spring, he is in 
‘good Order enough ; and that the harder they are 
ikept in Winter, that is, if he liein his own Dung, 
the more he will thrive in Summer; but this is an 
abfurd Way. of Reafoning, for no Creature what- 
foever will thrive fo well in Dirt and Naftinefs, as 
they will do when kept clean and fweet. Indeed, 
I own it, that Swine will thrive beft when they 
have the Opportunity of covering themfelves in @ 
hot Horfe-midden, or fhuzling about, and pick- 
jng up the Oats, ce. which they find there. But 
a Horfe is of a quite different Nature ; for altho’ 
Warmth be good for them, yet clean Straw, anda 
7 ie ZOO 
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‘good deal of it, will be more agreeable to their Con- 
-ftitutions, than to lie in their own- Dung ; and al- 


tho’ it may be faid that Co/ts will look well when 


they do lie in their Dung, I am fure they would 
look much better ifa more proper Courfe had been 


taken ; and as to faying that they will thrive bet- 


ter in the Summer, when they can only lie dowa 


and rife in the Spring, I am of Opinion, that fuch 
foolifh Notion proceeds from a very fuperficial Ex- 
amination of ‘Things, that is, from the Judgment 
of the outward Senfes, rather than any ftri€@t Scru- 
tiny ; and for this Reafon it is, that a Co/¢ turn’d 


‘out poor and lean, when he is fatten’d a little, 


firikes the Eye and Imagination more deeply ; or, 
in other Words, the Alteration is fo great, that 
even any Perfon may perceive it. ‘This, I mutt 
confefs, is the common Way of Mankind pafling 
their Judgment, but it is very erroneous; yet i 
never expect to fee Things upon a better Footing ; 
I mean in general, fince, if Natural and Experi- 
mental Philofophy, together with other Parts of ne- 


_ceffary Learning, do not, of themfelves, fall into 


Peoples Brains, they will not beat any Pains to feek 


after them ; therefore what pofitive Affertions of 


downright Falfhood may we not expe& ? Or can 
we even expect ever to get rid of Smoaking-Chim- 
neys, &'c. while both the Bus/ders and the Owners 
of the Honfes themfelves, are intirely unacquaint- 
ed withthe Properties of the very Air they breathe © 
in? And the Reafon why Mankind are fo ignorant 


of the Properties of the Air, is, becaufe they can- 


4 


not fee it ; for was Air as plain to their View as 
Water, they would judge better of tt, and be fur- 
priz’d at its peculiar Propertigs. . Yet this Know- 
ledge isattainable without much Learning, and that 
too ina very {mall Time,-alihe’ the Study of it, as 
well as other Branches of Experimental Philofophy, 


_ be almoft intirely negleQed. But to proceed : 


After a Colt has been brought up, according. to 
what I have faid, till he is three Years old, he may 
; S 
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be fet upon his Bit, and the true Way is to do 
Things gently, and with as much Temper as pof- 
fible : for your hot-beaded Fools, feveral of which I 
have feen, are not at all fit to be concerned; no, 
they are like the paflionate pedantick Schoolmafter, 
that lafhes his Difeples into Learning, without any 


Regard to their different Capacities, for they mu? 


all be Bakers, tho’ their Heads be of Butier. 


During the Time he is breaking, or rather 
Mouthing, I would.advife that fomething of alight — 
fhould be tied upon his Back now and then, 
in order to habituate him to carry the Rider: For — 


Burthen 


really, fome Colts are very ftubborn and untractable,. 
infomuch, that they are ready to kill themfelves, 


ll 


er the Rider, at the firft Onfet ; and yet, even this _ 
Sort may be tamed, and made guidable, with Pains, — 


and Care. : 
There are different Difpofitions in Hor/es as well 


as in Mankind ; for it is not every one of the frft - 


can boaft all the good Qualities of the Species ; ne 


-° gnore than each Particular of the /atéer can turn out — 


Backing of 
Voits, 


a Tully or a Demofthenes ; and, for this Reafon, the — 
Man that undertakes to break Horfes fhould be of _ 
a fingularly quiet and eafy Temper ; fince, if he 


is apt to he fred, and put intoa-Paffion, upon 
every unruly Action of the Creature, he will be in. 
great Danger of laming either himfelf or the Colt,, 
er both; and the belt that can happen, in my 
Opinion, is Cuts, Bruifes, and Blemifbes : There- 
fore, as you value your Horfe, you muft take Care 
of a good and temperate Hor/e-breaker, who, if 
he underftands his. Bufinefs, will not be longerabout 
at than the ether w+o pretends to perform it in am 
Lifiant. 

As foon as your Co/t or Filley is broke, and ufed 
to the Bit, the moft common Method is to turn 


them out again; by which Means they foon forget. 
all they had learned before. I remember a Gentle-- 


man who had a Fi//ey that, in a Fortnight’s Time 
after the Her/e-breaker had dene with her, the en 


, 
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the fame as if the had never been fet upon the Bye 


before. This was one of the 4rabian Breed, 


il 


which is apt to do fo, if they are not of the dull 
heavy Kind; for their Skins are fo thin and tender, 
and they are fo fenfible of the Youc, that the leaft 


_ Thing in the World is apt to make them leap from 


under you, without great Care. 
The beft Way therefore, efpeci 


cife after they are broke, and by that Means they 


will take every Motion you require of them, 


kindly. For this Reafon I am of Opinion, that 
the beft and fafeit Time to break or train up Colts 
to the Bit, is the firft Seafon after they are taken off 
their Dams, nay, even while they are yet Foa/s: 
for then they are fo light, that we can eafily mafter 
them, neither can they hurt themfelves in a Co/t- 
Ha/ter, provided the fame be placed any where near 
the Back of the Ears. Whereas, when we do not 
break them till they are Four or five Years old, 
they are not only more confcious of their Strength, 
but alfo more liable, by their Weight, to receive 
Injuries. This I have known feveral Times, that 
is, I have known feveral large, ftrong, ungovern- 
able Colts run back in the Colt-Halter, and break 
their Necks ; whereas, had they been only Foa/s, 
it would fcarce have been poiffible, for the aforefaid 
Reafons. 

I am not only of Opinion that Fea/s fhould be 
ufed to-the Halzer and Bit, but alfo to carry now 
and then a proper Weight upon their Backs, in 
order to accuftom them to the ‘Touch in that Part ; 
for the Reafon why a Colt of Four Years old is fo 
unwilling to carry the Rider, at firft fetting-off, is, 
becaufe that Part has not been prefled upon before, 
fo that in reality one might ufe a Horle tocarry a 
Load tied under his Belly almoft as foon as upon 
his Back ; therefore, I fay, it is beft toteach a 


Foal what he may expect, when he is more able to. 


carry heavier Burdens.. As to the common Notion 


of 


ans 
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of fwaying the Back, or making it grow Ao/low, 
by trying fuch Method, it is utterly falfe, for I 
know the contrary by Experience, and that’s the 
fureft Guide: Yet I believe it poffible, to make a 
Horfe grow Hollow-back'd, by laying too great 
‘Weights upon him while he is very young ; how- 
_ever, there is a wide Diftinétion to be made of the 
- Weight to be fet on a Foal’s Back, and that to be 
fet on him when Four Years old, or upwards. 
Again, I do not think it at all amifs,if one had an 
dmage ftuffed in the Shape of a Boy, and to ufe 
the Foa/, now and then, to carry it about upon his 
Back; but he fhould be led in Hand when this is — 
done, otherwife he will be apt to run and frifk 
about with it, and perhaps get a Trick of running 
away with his Rider. 

This Doélrine ‘of Horfe-Breaking, I don’t expect — 
will take Place with many, becaufe Cuftom and 
common Ufage are againit it; yet, I hope, fome 
of my Readers will prefer Reafon to common 
Cuftam, and to thofe it is that I write; but as for 
the other Part of Mamnkind, they are fo untractably — 
fullen and*ftupid, that I am determined not to 
lefe much Time in cultivating them, but fuffer — 
them to be Slaves to Error.and Stupidity, 

Reafen of I have known feveral Horfes would carry a Sad- 
Horfes ftarte dle, and a pretty heavy Weight upon it, when they 
Sener! ;, Were firft mouth’d, provided fuch Weight lay in a 
% e* {mall Compafs, as a Bag of Wheat, or the like; 
yet, when the Rider has mounted, the Colt has 
play’d Ais Tricks: and the Reafon, no doubt, is, 
becaufe he has not been ufed to fee the fame Kind © 
of Sight above his Head, nor feel his Back prefled 
in the like Manner, therefore he itrives to rid him- ~ 
felf of the Burden, 
Why Cart- = J fancy moft of my Readers may have feen 
eis do Horfes that would draw any reafonable Weight ina 
hvatagia Cart, provided it did not ftand high, yet when they 
Sight ofan were loaded with Hay, or fuch hike, they would 
wncommon yun away with it if poflible. And pray what 
Load, Realfon 
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-Reafon'can be given for this, more’ than their being 
-wnaccuftomed to draw Loads fo far above their 
» Heads ? ; ; 
T have often confidered with myfelf, whether a A Horfe’s  _ 
' Foal divides its Legs in the fame Way at that Age, Gait may be | 
/as it does when grown up to a Horfe; and am of suefled at 
‘Opinion, that a great Guefs may be made, when wees a 
we feea Foal Walk and Trot, whether it will move ; 
“truly, and ina Line, when it ‘is ‘fit to ride; for 
«they de not altera great deal in their Way of 'Trot- 
ting from a Foal upwards, tho’ their Ga//op is not 
to be minded when fo young, becaufe at fuch Age 
they are in general light and frifky. | 
©. What I infer from henee is, that ifa Foa/tofs Rathergrow | 
“and throw its Legs about in a Zret, when it looks worfe tham — 
‘right forwards, it will generally do fo when grown het thge 
up to Horfe’s Eftate; for they feldom mend, but gte. ‘in 
-yather move worfe and worfe as they grow older; * 
-ynfomuch that’ even thefe Foa/s, which moved well 
ina Trot, have afterwards, by coarfe Pafturage, 
-unfeafonable Ufage, and drawing in the Plough, 
Cart, &c. been brought to tofs their Legs about in 
a very unbecoming Manner ; neither do I know of 
-any Method will rectify it after they have once got 
a Habit of it. However, I think turning fuch The bef . 
‘Horfes to Pad, if they will take to pace, is the moft Method of 
probable Method to make them move agreeably, “ms yal 
But good Pads are very fcarce, notwithftanding j; babies 
every Dealer in the Kingdom pretends that he has ries 
‘one or more of that Sort, which will roll along them Pads, 
with any Pad in Chriftendom. | 
From what has been juft hinted, it appears, that The Motion | 
‘Foals which move ill are likely to continue in the of Foals 
fame Way when they grow older; for all the good aiewat. ie 
: continue the 
Management we are ableto apply, will be of little ine when 
avail towards making a Horfe move well, and in a grown old, 
proper Line, unlefs his natural Make and Difpo- His Motion 
fition of Parts incline him thereto ; therefore, if I “epen¢s »p- 
might advife, I would never have any of my 7") irk 
Readers entertain too good an Opinion of a Herfe’s ana Difpotia 
a ' te STOWINE tion, re 
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growing better, or improving in his Way of going, 


whatever Cant Terms, or curfory Speeches, the 


Dealers may make make ufe of, in order to forcea 


"frade. 


At Three Years of Age it will be proper to take 


your Colt into the Houfe for good and all, if you 


defign to run him at Four; that is, he fhould be — 


taken about 4uguf after he’s turn’d Three. Yet — 
‘I am of Opinion moft of our Running Cattle are 
fpoiled by beginning with them too foon, before 


<= t 


their Sinews are become firm and itrong.; for, if 


we would only let them alone till they were turned — 


Five, they would not be fo apt to Clags of the — 


Sinews, (as improperly termed) and much lefs to 


Wind-galls, or Bog-fpavins, both of which are ~ 
moftly produced from over-firetched Sinews, as 


fhall be fhewn in its proper Place. 


If you order your Co/ts in when they are turned — 


of three Years old, their Stalls fhould be large in 
Proportion to their Size ; that is, a Horfe of Fif- 
teen Hands fhoald have a Stall of two Yards, or 


_ — 


~ 


thereabouts, and thattoo paved on an eafy Defcent; — 


for if the fame be too high forwards, it will be apt 


to make his Hind-Legs {well ; and I am very well — 


convinced, that the Grea/fe is produced more fre- 


quently from narrow ill-contrived Stalls, together — 


with the Slothfulnefs of the Grooms, than from any — 


Difpofition in Horfes to fuch Running at the Heels, 
which, as I have hinted fome time fince, is very 


improperly called Humours fallen down. But to 
return. 

When you have a proper Sta// and warm Stable, 
&c, your next Thing is a carerul Groom, that is 
fober, diligent, and underftands his Buiinefs ; yet 


thefe are harder to meet with than good Hortfes, — 


tho’ indeed they are either of them very rare to. 
find ; for there is fo much required in a Boy of this 
kind, that he feldom anfwers every Point; yet if he 
is ober, bonefi, aud willing, he may foon acquire 
the reit, I mean, he may foon underfland how to 
sitar deat  ganage 
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manage a Horfe as to his Feeds, Airings, and 
‘Preflings. But as to his ftudying how to cure 
 Difeafes in Horfes, he had better content himfelt 
with only keeping my Cordial-Ball always by him, 
for that alone will be of more Service than all the 
Tribe of Receipts we may meet with, fince thefe 
only puzzle him more and more, becaufe he can- 
not be fuppofed to have Underitanding fufficient to 
digeft, I mean to fift out the Gras from the 
Chaff ; and without that Piece of Knowleége Re- 


which are more beholden for their Saleto the Book- Receipts to 
_fellers than tothe Author, by reafon the fr/? had a Grooms. 
better Knack at toffing up a Title. 

I fay, it is Folly and Madnefs to be fond of 
"Receipts (as they are called) fince there is fcarce 

one in five Hundred of thofe we fee in Gentlemens 

Hands of any Value, notwithftanding the great 

and elegant Encomiums that are paffed upon them 

and their Infallibility ; therefore, I would rather 

my Groom knew no more than the Ufe of the 
Cordial-Ball, feeing what he learns, or, rather 

* what he would learn farther of inward Medicine, . 
ferves only to make him more ignorantly imper- 

tinent, and infift upon fuch Abiurdities, as are 
entirely ridiculous. 

From what has been faid, the Reader will dif- They seer 
cover my Meaning, which is, that the Groom je + ct 
fhould be direfted by the Ma/fer ; fince the latter Mafe he 
has, or at leaft ought to have, more Underftanding 
and better Judgment, efpecially if he reads and 
digefts the Doétrine here advanced 5 for I have 
- almoft the Vanity to fay with Horace, Exegs monu- 

mentum, Fc. 

As to outward Application, I muft confefs, a Groomsmay 

Groom may have a little larger Latitude ; becaufe be allowed: 
thefe Ailments are more within the Reach of the rset? xyes 
Vulgar. Wowever in this I would not have him (es Appli 
ever knowing ; for ‘twill only add to his Imper- cations. 
tinence, fince, where the Knowledge of Anatomy, 
Mechanics, 


_ceipis are no more than as fo many bad Books, Little Ufe of 


> 
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Mechanics and Natural Philofophy are wanting, 

Nonfenfe and Stupidity take Place. And how 

fhould it be otherwife, feeing many of the Diffem- 

pers to which Horfes are fubje@t, are wholly owing — 
Diftempers to the sorizoxtalor prone Pofture, in which the 
inHortes all-wife Creator of the Uxiver/e has pleated to place 
owing to them: And there is fearce any one Diftemper in 
dup a either Suman or brute Creature, but fome Regard 
ve. fhould be had to the different Situations of the 
Bodies ; otherwife the curative Indications will be 

very indifferently calculated; yet fo ignorant, nay, 

ftupidly ignorant, are the Generality of People, 

with relation to this ufeful Study, that they leave 

it quite out of the Queftion, contenting themfelves 

rather with the ocex/t Qualities, innate Ideas, Jub- 

- fiantial Forms of inanimate Beings, with the reft 

of the Roficrucian Philofophy of the Aucients, who 

bufied themfelves in {pinning Cobwebs and hunt- 


ing the Hirco cervus. 


Dangerous [ have faid, a Groom may be allowed more Lati- 
totruft — .tudein the Ufe of outevard than inward Medicines; 
Groomswith. j 


the Difeen.  Decaufe outward Ailments are before his Eyes: Yet 
Motion jr i,.a 00d Family Salve or Ointment, together with 
ternal Re- the Method of pteparing an emollient or foftening 
medies, Cataplafm, or Poultis, and a little Oi/ of Turpen- 
tine, Spirits of Wine, together with 1a very few 
more Et-cetera’s, fhould complete his Catalogue 
of Drugs for fuch Purpofes; fince if he has got 
the Knack of Reading, he will more probably poi- 
fon or lame than perform Cures upon Horfes ; be- 
caufe, as I faid before, there are few or none of 
‘them able to judge of what they ‘read, fo that they 
fuck in every idle Pre/cription, provided it has only 
the two fignificant Words probatum eff at the Clofe 
Ke of it. | 
The necef- As to the Food which may be proper, when a 
fary Feed Colt defigned forrunning 1s taken from Grafs for 
gen taken good and all, 1 think dry /eweet Oats and /plit 
oe arene Beans, about afixth Part of the /atter will be as 
good a Proportion as any ; and this, together with 
oo Ree 
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a Handful of Wheat in each Feed, willin Time, 
| make him fitto ftart fora Plate, without fo much 
| Noife of the Virtue of this or that brug or Com- 
pofition to carry of Greafe, and mend his Wind; The il!Con< 
for, in my humble Opinion, the ockeys are too fequence of 
fond of giving Purges to Horfes, whereby they Frees in 
weaken their Conftitution, by caufing the Fibres of ae 

the Stomach arid Guts to become lax and flabby. : 
When this is the Cafe, the Meat is difcharged TheReafons 
_ crude and indigefted, and the Horfe may then be he ay linia 
- faid to be of a wafhy Conftitution ; for perhaps he te ee oe 
has been phyficked or purged fo frequently, and at Knowledge 
fuch short Intervals, that the Mucus of the Bowels of Animal 
is wathed off, and the internal villous Coat of the Occonomys 
Inteftines is left fo bare and undefended, that the 

fmall capillary Veffels {pew out Blood amongft the 
Exerements, which, by its Stay there, occafions 
a PutrefaGtion of the Humous that neceflarily pafs 
along the intefinal T. ube ; and this brings on fuch 
convulfive T witchings and Irritations of the Nerves, 

called the eight Pair, or par vagum, which fpread 
- themfelves upon the Stomach and Guts, that a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus of thofe Parts is very often 
_ produced; ‘as is.the Cafe in human Bodies, where 
the Mucus of the Bowels is worn off by an obfti- 

“nate Diarrhza or Loofenefs, by which the Diftem- 

per turns to a Dy/eatery, or Bloody-flux, and the 

Guts mortify foon after their inward Excoriation. 

. From hence it may be obferved, how well they 
underftand the animal Oeconomy, who keep purging 
their Patients, whether Men er Horfes, to fach a 
Degree, that they expend too much of this necef- 
fary Mucus, which is defigned by Nature to defend 

the Infide of the Gurs, as I have before hinted ; 
yet this flimy mucous Difcharge pleafes the Docfor 
and his deluded Patients, "till fuch Time as the 

Lofs may be irreparable, tho’ a more knowing 
Perfon was imployed. . bai : es 
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The Farriers and Grooms call this Mucus, wher 
it comes off with the Dung after a Horfe has takent 
a Purge, by the Name of Grea/e ; and are apt to 
believe they are doing the Horfe a great Piece of 
Service in carrying off this flimy mucilaginous 
Subitance, altho’ the fame is fo abfolutely neceflary 
to line the Guts, as the Saliva is to keep the 
Mouth, &¢. moift, and toaffift in Digefiion. But 
to return to my Text. or. 

When you have a Hor/e and Groom fuch as TP 
have defcribed, tho’ I think I forgot to fay that 
the latter fhould be only about eight or mine Stone 
Weight, for Reafons too plain to be infiited on; IT 
fay, when aGent/eman is in Poffeffion of thefe, hé 
may begin to train his Horfe for a Race, by or- 
dering the Boy to keep him to walking and gal+ 
loping Exercife, as is very common in fuch Cafes § 
but, before he has been too long in Exercife, that 
is, about a Month or thereabouts, after he has 
been at Hard-meat, he may be purged with the 
following Ball. kf 

Take Barbadoes Aloes, one Ounce and half ; Calo= 
mel prepared, tio Scruples ; Gallangal and Cloves 
ix Powder, of each two Drachms: Mix and make 
it into two Balls, with Syrup of Saffron as much 
as is neceffary, and roll them about in Flower of 
Brim/ftone. , pbeehi. 

Give thefe two Balls for one Dofe about Six 
0” Clock in the the Morning, and let him {wallow 
them with the Help of about a Quart of warm Ale, 
Treacle and Ginger, and keep him tied up to his 

Rack for an Hour, taking care to thrufta good 
Quantity of Straw into his Manger, te keep the 
Slabber which may diftil out of his Mouth from 
falling into it, which would make him refufe his 
Feeds; for no Creature is more nice and cleanly in 
Rating than a Horfe. edodaet te, 

_ The Day he has taken his Purge he fhould not 
be ftirred out, but eat his ufual Food; only his 
Feed; fhould be leis in Quantity, and his iret 
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little warm’d with Oatmeal or Bran in it; which 
fort of Water, is, in my Thoughts, the beft to 
work off the Medicine, becaufe cold Water is apt 
to occafion Gripings, and convulfive Diforders of 
the Stomach and Guts, efpecially if there be any 
-yefinous Subftance in the Purge; fuch as the vie, bn vig 
gridium, Refin of Scammony, Refin of Falap, and 'ettsot Refi- 
i like ; for ae fo abate spare Costs spe wb 
the Guts, that they force the Fibres into convulfive 5. 
Contractions, and occafion intollerable Gripings, The Reafon 
‘and often a Mortification itlelf ; fo that in general why detti- 
I do not think refinous Purges fafe to be ufed, ig mental. 
Horfes efpecially, whofe alimentary Tube is above 
Thirty Yards long ; for this great Length, together 
with the prone Pofture of the Creature, gives more 
time for the refinous Particles to adhere and ftick 
to the Sides of the Guts, where they do fo much 
Mifchief. 
I know it will be objected, that Diagridium and 
many refinous Subftances, are very common in 
purging Medicines prefcribed by Mr. Gib/on, and 
others ; nay, for ought I know, I myfelf may 
_fometimes have ordered one of that fort in my Firft 
Volume on this Subjeét, and it may likewife be 
faid, that fuch Purges have fucceeded very well ; 
yet altho’ I confefs aJl this to betrue, Ihave known Many 
feveral Nags kill’d by fuch Purges, and their Deaths Horfes are 
could-not be attributed to any one Thing befides the Filled by 
: ° : them, as has 
Refn inthe Compolition ; for on opening them, I ated up- 
have feen the Guts of a livid or blueifh Colour, on Diftes- 
here and there inflamed, or of a gangrenous Red, tion, 
and withal very much inflated or puffed up with 
Wind; and, upon Enquiry, I have found, that 
thefe Horfes had evacuated a large Quantity of 
Slime and Naftinefs, which the Farriers miltook - 
for Greafe, as I have formerly hinted. 
Hence it may be feen how neceflary it isto al- A Remedy 
low white Water warm, as well as a little Gum- recente 
arabit Solution mixed with it, in order to defend the Guts by 
the inner Lining of the Gwrs from the Irritations pt a Purge, 
the 
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| the Purge ; therefore I thall fet down a Compofition 
which ought to be prepared before giving any of 
| | the refinous Purges, {uch as Gamboge, and thofe 
before mention’d. a 
TheMethod Yake of Gum Arabic and Tragacanth, of cach 
of preparing gne Ounce and half ; Juniper Berries bruifed, and 
Be Caraway Seeds, of each one Ounce; Cloves bruifedy 
half an Ounce. Bail thefe in tavo Gallons of Water 
for fome Hours, till the Gums are ‘difalved very, 
ewell, = '_ 
I can’t fay it fhould be conftantly boiling the 
whole Time, but it muft be kept fimmering, be= 
caufe the Gum Tragacanth is long before: it will 
mix rightly withthe Whole.. Be. 
Let this be ufed warm, by putting about a Quart 
: into every. half Pail-full of white Water ; and if 
the Horfe will drink it after- you have tried-him 
feveral Times at due Diftances, J think in fuch_ 
Cafe you fhould give him the So/usion in a Horn g 
aay for we cannot guard too much againft the Evils 
| that are often brought about by Refinous Purges. 
| The Evils And yet if it were not for this Inconvenience, I 
: arifing from dare fay, Refincus Purges are moft beneficial, be- 
| Refinous — caufe they feour away much more of the Juices and 


| Purges can- 1 : 
not be too. ~sumours than any of the other Kind, therefore 


much guard- they arenot unaptly term’d Draflic Purges. . 
ed againt They are generally qualified, by adding fome 
| of the Lixtwial Salts; fuch as Salt of Wormwood, 
Lixivial Tartar, Fc. ‘Thefe are fuppofed to corre& the 
Salts griping Quality, and make them pais thro’ the 
|| proper to Guts with, lefs Uneafinefs. . However, Refinous 
| correét the = Pyrges are always to be fufpected, unlefs the Horfe 
| Aciimonyof be fat and full of Juices ; in which Cafe indeed | 

uch Purges. : - : : 3 
Refinous. there are Humours fufficient to work upon ; but if 
Purges may the Body be lean and dry, as thofe are who have 
benfed te fat been long at Eyxercife and Hard-meat,,when | am” 
|» Cattle, but convinced we run-great Hazards, if we put Dia- 
Spear gridium, Refin of Scammony, Refin of Jalap, oF 
jal to lean, 2 ; : i ; 
any fuch like, into the Purge. I fpeak more feel- 

ingly in this Matter, becaufe one of my bt, 

| Kl 


~~ 
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Kill’d the beft Running Mare I ever was Mafter of, The illCon- 
by one of thefe Kind of Purges, which he had fequence.of 
prepared and given her while 1 was abroad, in et oe Ei 
order, as he told me, at my Return, to carry off Mare of my 
fome cru/b’d Blood, which he thought was lodged own, 
about her Shoulders on account of a Fall. 

_ Thad this Mare open’d after fhe died, having 

Reafon to believe her Guts were either mortified, 

or tending towards it, becaufe fhe had purged fix 

or feven Days with the Dofe he had given her, © 

which was only tavo Drachms of Diagridium, 

mixed with about aw Ounce and half of Aloes, and. 

the other common Ingredients ; yet it purged her The Symp- 
to fuch a Degree that the parted pientifully with toms before 
the Mucus of the Guts, and was terrible fick and her Death, 
faint, infomuch that fhe would fearce touch a 

Morfel of Hay all the while, altho’ fhe would drink 

white Water pretty often. Upon opening her Car- What was 
cafe, I found her Guts in the order I expected them, ‘ifcovered 
(wix.) The Colon was of a livid Red thro’ its he folate 
whole Extent, and much inflated, and here and “~ ; 
there the Duodenum, Feunum, and Jeon, which 

Mr. Snape accounts but one Gut in Horfes, altho’ 

it is generally Twenty-fix Yards in length, I fay, 

thefe Guts, which Mr. Snape calls the /mal/ Gur, 
were here and there tending towards a Mortif- 
cation, which was perceivable by the Colour before 

fpoken of, as well as from their being exceedingly 

tender ; and, as it were, rotten. The Caecum or 
Blind-gut, as it is called, becaufe it has but one 

Paflage, was much inflated, and interfperfed with 

livid Spots in the Manner of thofe before menti- 

on’d; but the Reum, or ftrait Gut, which is a- 

bout half a Yard in length, and next the Funda- 

ment, fcarcely fhew’d any Marks of the Enemy. 

Hence it may be obferv’d, that the Scene of ‘The ill Ef 
‘A&ion of one of thefe dangerous Purges lies inthe fects if 
Stomach and Alimentary Tube thence arifing, for ret ae 
the Space of Thirty-five or Thirty-fix Yards, for Le 
that is the computed Length of the Guts of an 

. | ordinary 
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The Diffi- ordinary Horfe, except the Re&um. And we may | 
culty ofre- alfo hence take notice how difficult it muft be to | 
aerate hi adminifter Relief to a Horfe in the Condition, | 
Condition, Which one of thefe Purges may, very probably, | 
make him ; nay, I believe there is no Remedy ; for | 
the exceeding great Length of a Horfe’s Guts, toge- | 
Which pro- ther with the prone Pofition of his Body, hinders | 
ceed from any Medicine fo long from taking Place, and it is | 
pre brone | this, I mean the Length of the Guts, and Horizen- 
his Body and £44 Poffure, which is the Reafon, that Purges do | 
Horizonta} not operate fo foon in Hor/es, as Men ; and, that - 
Pofture, Refinous Purges; are much more likely to do Mif- | 
| chief to the Firf than the Latter; feemg the Refi- 
nous Particles have more Time to aé in the Man- 
ner I have mentioned. ra 
The judici- What I have faid relating to this Point, fhould — 
ous Part of not deter the judicrous Part of Mankind from the 
Mankind —§ Ufe of Refinous Purges ; I mean, either prefcribing — 
shies bs de- them to Maa or Horfe. No, I am well fatisfied : 
terred from f ‘ : : a 
the Ufe of they are necefiary m fome Cafes where there isa 
{uch Purges. Redundancy of the Humours, or where a Leuco- 
polegmacia, as the Phyficians call it, is apparent: — 
Oughtnot to Yet I am of Opinion the common Farriers had bet- 
be entrufted ter be forbid the Ufe of Refzous Purges, and kept 
intheHands tg their Aloes, Diapente, Cream of Tartar, and 
of Farriers.. fuch like: And really this is the Reafon that I_ 
have not in my former, neither fhall in this Volume _ 
fet down a great Number of Formule, or Receipts 
(as they are called by the Vu/gar) for this or that 
Diftemper, feeing they would be often, nay very 
often mifapplied. And in my humble Opinion, if 
fome ingenious Pen would write a Proper Diffza-_ 
A Diffuafive five againft the too general Ute of Drugs and Come _ 
againft the pounds, the Publick would be more indebted for fuch 
general Ule finole Performance, than for all the whole 'T'ribe of 
orcompound Books which have been publifhed by Hippocrates — 
would beof OF Galen, or any of their Difciples fince, for many 
publick Ser- Ages ; they having only been cutting out Work 
vices for one another, as the incomparable Butler has _ 
exprefs’'d it; (aix.) : i 
Divines 


‘And Heralds fickle who got who, 
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Divines of all Sorts and Phyficians, 
Philofophers, Mathematicians ; 

The Galenifts, and Paracelfian, 

Condemn the way each other deal in, 
Anatomifis diffect and mangle, 

To cut themfelves out work to wrangles 
Aftrologers difpute their Dreams, — 

Ghat in their Sleep they talk of Schemes 3 


So many hundred Years age. 


‘One would wonder why the Poet has not intro- 


duced the Laavycrs ; fince if the Law did not admit 
of Difputes, there would be lefs Occafion to {pend 
Money in it ; yet he has given fuch a lively Repre-- 
fentation of them in a different Shape, that I can’ 
not forbear the reft of thatadmirable Performances 


“The Lines are thefe, 


“i 


a 


For Law’s the Wifdom of all Ages 

Aad managed by the ablefiSages3 
Who, tho their Bufinefs at the Bar 

Be but a kind of Givil War, 

In which th’ engage with fercer Dudgectss 
Than ¢ er the Grecians did the Trojans, 
They never manage the Conteft 

L’ impair their public Intere? 3 


‘Or by their Controverfies leffer 


The Dignity of their Profefion 3 
Not like us Brethren 


ee ee a 


x # * # Xk RK & . 
While Lawyers have more Jober Senfe, 
Than t argue at their own Expence, 
But make their beft Advantages 


Of others Quarrels, like the Swifss 


\ 
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And out of foreign Controverfies, 


By widing both dides, All their Purfes 5 
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But have no Intereft in the Cau/fe, 

For which th’ engage and wage the Laws 
Nor further Profped than their Pay 
Whether they lofe or win the Day. ' Ss 
And tho th’ abounded in all Ages, 

With fundry learned Clerks and Sages 5 

Tho’ all their Bufine/s be Difpute, 

Which way to canvas ev'ry Suit ; 

Th’ have no Difputes about their Art 

Nor in Polemicks controvert. 


While all Profe sfions CL {6 mene 


There areafew more very pithy Lines to the 
fame Point, a little after thofe I have tran{cribed, 
the Clofe of which run thus: 


While in. all other Sciences, 
They fwarm like Infe&ts and increase. 


Jgnorance of | Thefe laft are much in favour of what I.advance, ~ 
Phyficians a (qzz.) There are fo many ignorant Phyficians, — 
See “igi ~ that the great Number of Recipes, or Formula’s of 
Prefeription, it is certain, do more hurt than good, - 
fince all that is done by the greateft Part of the — 
PraGifers, is no more than plundering the Apo-__ 
thecaries Shops, and running from one Receipt to 
another ; in the fame manner as the ignorant Part 
of Mankind do, when they find one T hing mifs, — 
they think another muft hit ; and by this means — 
they had better have left the Affair to Nature, 
who is always ready to affift us in Diftrefs, provided © 
fhe is not put out of the Way by ignorant Phyfi- 
cians, as 1 have before hinted. 
I might in this Place take upon me to fhew the” 
feveral Abfurditiesand ill- grounded Conccits, which — 
the common People entertain, with Sate ‘? the 
; Specific Property of this or that particular Drug 
tivity at or Seebles ; bt a Time at ees will not allow 
ied lene : However, thus far I muft fay in general, the 
peied. Notcas commonly received relating to ‘the Operas 
tion 
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tion of Medicine, are very erroneous, and deviate 
from true Philefophy, without which all that we 
do is mere Conjecture. 


* From hence it is plain, that'a great Number of 

Recipes or Receipts only ferve to puzzle and-bewil-' Recipes im 
sder the ordinary ‘Reader,’ and that if'a few feleg ever?! 
and well-chofen ones will not perform the Cure, () 7 POP. 
it will be in vain for any common Capacity to look the Vulgar, 
farther, although I muft own, I have often heard 

People fay, fuch or fuch a Medecine cured their 

Horfes, after all other Methods had failed; but 
ees were not wife enough to know, that 
at was what we call Nature, together ‘with Time 
and Patience, which perform’d the Cure’: And in- 
deed thofe three perform more Cures than all the” 
Phyfician:, whether they be in a higher or lower 
Station of Life. This Truth is well known to the’ 
wifeit Praéitioners ; tho’ if they were to tell their 
‘Patients fach a Tale, it would leflen their Fees, and 
they would be in Danger of lofing their Bufinefs. 

« When your Horfe is well purged, that is, after What is te 
“he has taken revo or at moft three of the Sort J be done after 
have already fet down, at a Week’s Diftance, he 7°." sage 
fhould in a little time after have fharper Exercife ; 
vand cold Water by degrees, according as Strength Exercife 

of Conftitution will bear it; for fome Horfes will bee = 
be too full of Fleth, notwithflanding they are almoft snd utehil 

hurried off their Legs in Exerez/e,whilft others ¢, others, 

there are that one can {carcely give fo much Exer- | 
cife to, as willkeep them in Wind, -but they are 

meer Ske/etons 3; fo that it is:more than commonly 
‘neceflary for a Groom or Jockey to find out a Hortfe’s 

Temper this Way, feeing there are Horfes which will 

not bear much Exercife, and yet, at the fame Tiine, 

may perform well, provided they are not hurried 
off their Feet with travelling from Place to Place; 
for this laft is the moft fearching, infomuch that I 

have had fome Horfes of very hardy Conftitutions, — 

and which would bear a deal of Exercife upon their 
| Airings, yet-when they came to travel about from An Infance 

. H 2 Place of it~ 
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Place to Place to run, they made a'different Fi ‘igure | 
infomach that 1 have been often afraid to ftart 
them. We need not therefore wonder, when we 
ear of Horfes. being beat by the very Horfes 
or Mares that they themfelves matter’da while bee : 
fore, fince there are fo many Incidents fall out in 
a {mall Space of Time, and thefe together with the. 
Difference of Race-Ground, make Alterations fufi- 
cient to caufe a Horfeto lofe a Plate, without our 
hav ang Recounde 29, to the common Expreffion, of be 
ing a Bite. 
A Horfe that gains Flefh in hard Exercife, 
fhould be fweated at leaft twice in ten Days ; and 


-he fhould run near five Miles in Pufhes, that the 


Sweat may have Timeto difcharge. T hofe Horfes_ 
which are iweat without Covering, or with a very 
thin one, fhould run a long Sweat, as we call tai) 
and ftand a confiderable while afterwards with a. 
thick Blanket or two over them, from Head to 
Tail; otherwife the Sweat will not come out well. 
It is obfervable, that the white frothy Sweat, 
isa Sign that a Horfe is not in good Condition to 
ftart; but, if he {weat out well, and that the fame 
he thin and watery, it betokens him in good Wind, 
Yet, I believe I could force any Horfe to make a © 
white clammy frothy Sweat, by pufhing him on 
furioufly quite thro’, and not giving him many Pulls; 


for it is running Borie | in Loofes or in Pufhes that 


makes the Sweat come out beft. And, altho’ it is 
the vulgar Opinion, that a Horfe has not been” 
pinch’d, or pinn’d down, in a Heat when he dacs 
not {weat out ; yet I can affure them he is the moft _ 
likely to be hardeft run for fuch Reafon ; for, as I 
juft now faid, ifa Horfe is run above his Wind, © 
the Sweat will not come out much, neither will it — 
appear fo plentiful, provided he is quite run within — 
himfelf ; therefore it requires fome Nicety in Judg- — 
ment, to tell, by looking on a Running-Horse after 
any of the Heats are over, whether he has been 
pimched or no. ; Bit 


ASUS 
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| © Phave heard many Country Fellows ery, Lord’ 
| “Porw the Horfe fweats ; furely be cannot run.ano- 
| “ther Heat. But thefe People judge from the Ex-  . 
| perience they have had upon Car?-horfes, and the 
| like, which the more they fweat, the more weak 

and faintifh they are. 
| If a Horfe’s Tail fhake and tremble,- after any Tail fhak+ 
‘Heat, it is a Sign he is hard pinch’d ; or if he fhift 22, oF 
_-and change his Feet, it denotes he is Leg-tired, or cna i ne 
‘that he has been ‘at what-be could do, according as son vr 
the Jorkeys exprefsit. Yet the thaking of the Tat/, rae 
‘J mutt own, is not always to be looked onas avery 
“H) Omen ; becaufe I have now and then feena good But not al- 
| | Horfe that was fubjeé to it, when he had run only wayse Rule. 
a moderately hard Heat, but’ then thefe Sort would 

| fill look brifk,: notwithftanding the trembling ef 
| © the Tai/,. &e. Me 

Tf, on the contrary, a Horfe looks lively, and: 

prick up and play his Ears, after a Heat, itisa Sign 
“he will run another to the fame Hole, or better. 

When a Horfe makes frequent and: fruitlets at- Staring af 
“tempts to flale a Pils, it denotes he is hard run; ‘e* a Heat. 
| “tho’ if he ftale with Eafe, and without much firiv- 

‘ing, it-indicates the contrary. 
| © Tneed not inform the Reader, that fome Horfes, 
“will look as thin, and out of order, with only run- 
ning two Courfes,- and travelling a moderate Di- 
 ftance, as others will do after running half a dozen. 
There is no-curing this Impediment, for it is 
rooted in the Frame and Conttitution ab erigine, 

I take that White-avine and Water, equal Quan. What is | 
tities mixed together, is the Aropereft Liquor for mof proper’ 
Horfes ; I mean to wath their Mouths with after ‘® wath the : 

‘each Heat; tho’ I have known fome People give a vend Bs 
Pint of mull'd Sack; but that is more unnatural, ning. 
and whatever is fo, is moft improper. And for 
“this Reafon it is, that Gentlemen, who imagine 
they can make Horfes run harder and harder, by 
‘giving Purge after Purge, are egregioufly miftaken; 
fox they purge them fo often, that the Cra/s of the 
Bee i H 3 Blood» 
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Blood is thereby deftroyed, and. the.Horfe is afters 
wards fubje& to Swellings or Weaknefles in this. or 
that Part of the Body, and then the Oxxer begins 
to think his Horfe is full of Humours ; whereas 
had he kept the. Purges out of his Belly, he would 
have been well enough. ad 
Tam far from ridiculing all manner of purging ; 
no, I think it neceflary to purge a Horfe now and 
then, according..to the Rules I have given before, — 
but not after he has been hard-run, and his Body 
as dry as.a Kiln-ftick. For altho’ it is believed, 
that Horfes may be ftrained and over heated by 
hard and frequent running ; yet it is a very errone- 
ous Way of thinking, if we imagine that purging’ 


will carry the Humeurs out of the Body, and purge, 
 orcleanfe the Blood in fuch Cafes; ‘and although I 


own that a Horfe’s Limbs may fwell, and that 
Humours may feem to fall down ;. yet thefe Symp= 


tons are not fo happily and fafely relieved by purge 


ing, as by Care, jofter Food, and moderate Exere 
cife, together with Grafsin the Day-time. ~~ 

I well remember to have run a Mare fix Years 
with only two Purges; neither had fhe an Ounce 
of any kind of Medicine during that Time, except 


.ever Morn, and moitly every Evening, about the 


Bignels of a Pidgeon’s Ege of my Cordial Baill, de- 
icribed as follows, and, [ fancy fhe performed as 
well as the reft of her Neighbours ; for fhe won eight. 


Plates out of nine, and four out of fix every Year. 


Take Anifeed, Caraway feed, and greater Care 
damoms, finely powdered, of each one Ounce 5 
Flower of Brimfiene, two Ounces; Turmeric in 
Jine Powder, one Ounce and half; Saffron 
in Powder, two Drachms; Sugar-Candy, 
Sour Ounces; Spanifh Fuice diffalved in Hyf- 
fop-water, two Ounces; Oil of Anifeed, half 
an Ounce ; Liquorice Pewder, one Ounce and 
half; Wheat-flower, a fufficient quantity to 
make it up into a fliff Pafle, by beating all the 
; i  Ungres 
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Ingredients very well in a Mortar of Marble 
rather than Bra/fs. 
. 
This is the Phyfick, and the only Phyfick al- 
* moft that I ever preferibe to either Rumning-Hor/e, 
- Hunter, or Read Horfe ; for if a Man has any Ne- 
tion of the Benefit of Exercife, and what kind 
- of Food is required, he will not have much Occa- . 
- fion to run to Apothecaries Shops for this or that 
_ whimfical Slip-flop, which may_be told him as a 
| Nofirum or never-failing Remedy for any or even - 
» all Diftempers. 
From this Way of reafoning, the Reader may 
perhaps imagine, that I have not been much con- 
_ yverfant with a Number of Receipts and Noj/frums, 
which have been well recommended ; but, I can 
 affure him of the contrary, and that I have been 
long acquainted with the Materia Medica, and 
Modus Operandi of different Compofitions ; yet, 
upon fumming up the Account, I am fatisfied, that 
+ more Harm than Good is done by the Adiiniftra- Many Medi- 
tion of Drugs or mixed Medicines, either to Maz cines prejar | 
or Horfe. dicial, 


| I would not from hence have the World believe, i 
that I undervalue the Profeffon in general. No, - 9 


I am thoroughly convinced of the Power and Efm- 
cacy of Medicine, and that great Good may be 
obtained by it ; notwithfanding, I am as well fatif- ; 
fied, that more Phy/ficians get Eftates by telling 
Lyes than -true Tales ; for, I am forry to fay it, ' 

- Honefty and Plain-dealing ave not the efiential Ke- , 
uifites towards obtaining an Eftate. No, no, it is | 
Drefs and Addreft, Artifice and Cunning, Subtility : 
and Deceit, are the moft effectual, as well as moft 
common Means made ufe of to obtain large Pof- 
feflions ; and therefore a well meaning Phyficiany 

- that underftands his Bufinefs thoroughly, muft be 
- content with a {mall Patrimony, unleis he were fo 
far befriended by Fortune, as to be placed amongit 
- the Beau-monde ; and even there he would be out- 
| Hl a, wire done 
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done by the fluttering empty Coxcomb, jut arriv’d 
from the College, with his Head full of Nonfenfe. 
Yet thefe Gentlemen, becaufe they happen to have 


‘more Affurance and Impudence than their Neigh- 


bours, muft pafs for very cleaver Fellows. And I 
fincerely declare, that thofe People, who have got 
only what weterm a Mothcr. Wit, enjoy more Plea-. 
fure and Satisfaction in this Life, than the deepeft 
Philofophers, 1 mean as Children of this World. by 
reafon Mankind abound in Abfurdities and miftaken. 
Notions ef Things, which an underftanding Man 
muft be obliged to hear, altho’ he fweats and is 
ready to faint with Impatience. 
From what has been faid, it may be obferved, 
that am more for Length of Time and good Meat, 
due Eixercife and proper Drefling, than Purge after 
Purge, or any other Sort of Phydfick that is given. 
to Horfes with an Intent to purify the Blood, ac~ 
cording to the common Phrafe. ; 
I would not be underftood, that a/terative Medie 
cines, or fach Medicines as.are faid to purify the 
Blood, are never required. No, I know they are, - 
and that teo very frequently ; yet not fo frequent- 
ly as People may imagine: For there are fome odd 
People that cannot be: eafy, unlefs they are giving 
their Horfes one Slip-flop or other; and when, by 
this Means they have jo diforder’d their Horfes 
Blood and Juices, that the Legs begin te {well and 


. grow hot and fiery, they preiently cry out, Hz- 


mours are fallen down; whereas I abfolutely de- 
ny the Propriety of the Expreffion, becaufe it is cons - 
trary to the Rules of Human Mechanifm. 

I own to be true, that if Wounds happen in_ 
the Limbs, they are moft difficult to be cured ; and 
itis a Maxim in Surgery, that the lower any Wound 
happens, fo much the more difficult of Cure. And 
for this Reafon it is, that Wounds of the Legs 
are fo tedious and painful. Yet all thiswhilei am — 


far from thinking, that Humours are fallen down; 
) 3 thes ' but 
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but rather that they cannot fo well rife up in per- The Reston 
dicular as diagonal Canals ; for there is only one: why, » 
and the fame moving Force of the Heart apply’d- 
to raife the Column of Blood, whether we are in 
an upright, or horizontal Pofture.. And for this Rea- 
fon, ,when any Animal is ereft, or when a Horfe: 
ftands upright,. the Blood-veffels in the Legs are” 
more upon the Stretch. by far, than when he lies 
down; for, all Fluids pre/t undiquaque, on all fides, - 
and according to their perpendicular Altitude, not 
according to their Quantity, Therefore, whofoever:' 
will confider the mechanical. Laws, will be able. 
to explicate,. without any abftrufe Reafoning, the’ 
“Caufe,.(tho? I don’t fay the Firf Caufe) of the” | 
Blood’s Motion and Effeéts in this or that Part of’ : 
an Animal Body ; neither will there be any Neceflity: | 
of flying to the: Word Humours (as commonly un- 
-derftood) that being. only. the fubtle Subterfuge or | 
Cloak of Ignorance... | see 
. There are.few-People, who have hada Bleeding’ 
at the Nofe, but they may have experienced the 
Effet of holding down the Head at fuch Times 3: 
for, in an erect Pofture, that is, when the Head is~ 
held quite up, neither the Sides nor Extremities. of 
the Blood-veflels are prefled with fuch Violence ; fo 
that the Difference is this, wx. as the Parts above 
the Heart are fupply’d-with-Blood by the afcending.., 
“Trunk of the 4orta, or great Artery; fo on the’ 
other hand, the Parts below that Bowel, are furnifh- 
ed. from.the defcending ; therefore of confequence, - 
great and {udden Alterations muft happen to an — 
animal Body according to the different Situations” 
and Poftures it paffes thro.” And-from this-Theary » 
alone, it is, that we muft account for the common * 
Phenomena which are obferved in the Greafe, and: Greage ec, 
other Ailments of. the Limbs of Horfes; as. well as: mechani~’ 
the different Syampyoms which happen to-the Parts callyac- 
above the. Heart, when fuch-Paris are any -way ©vnted tors” 
difeafed. | 
TL hope the-Reader will fo-far take my Meaning - 
. \ ; - -§ ¥ as 
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as that he may make proper Allowances for’ thé! | 
Blood’s Preffure againit the Sides of the containin 
Veilels, according as Animals are more or ie 
prone or ered ; and if hedofo, I am fure he need 
not be at a lofs to account for the Greafe, &c. iw 
Horfes, nor be obliged to run in with the vulgar 
Notion of Humours falling downto the Heels. 
. Indeed People in general are fo much at a lofs to: 
account truly forthe Operation of Body, or Matter) 
in all its Shapes and Figures, and fo unacquainted 
with the mechanic Poawvers, that they not only cry 
out, there are Humours falling down to the Limbs, 
but ufe the fame Expreflion when the Eyes or other 
Parts. of the Body are affetted. “For, ix fae, Hu-— 
mours (with thefe thallow Reafoners) mutt falldown 
to the Head as well-as tothe Hee/s. . But, in order 
to fhew the common Way of reafoning from our 
outward Senfes, I need only name one fhort Paffage 
that happened to me, out of many of the like kind, 


while I was more intent than common upon fuch — 
‘ 


Subjeét, which was this. 
A Gentleman, who apply’d to me for the Cure 
of a diltempered Leg, after he found I had done — 


-him Service, was fo rejoiced at the Succefs, that! i 


eut of his abundant Kindnefs, he would teach me _ 
how to cure (what he termed) a High Scurvy fon) 
he faid, his Daughter had been afflicted with that! 
Diforder, particularly in her Face, forfeveral Years, — 
and that at laft fhe was cured by the following Me- — 
dicines, after fhe had been with Dr. Moor, late oa » 
Wakefield in Yorkfbire, and feveral others, who had.” 
prefcribed her as much Phyfick, he — as ae 
have poifoned a Horfe. | . 


She took a Pint ag Crab Verjuice, and’a Pint el ! 
new Milk, and boil’d them together till the — 
Milk was broke, and the Whey clear ; after — 
which foe took as much Garden Scurvy-grafs as — 
fee could hold bétween her Finger and Thumb, — 
and bois it alittle in ee Whey, then arse 
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> tt thro’ a Cloth, and drank half a Pint of it - 
 wery warm in the Morning, and at four in the 


bi Afternoon. 


This fhe was to drink nine Days together (for 
‘there’s buck in an odd Number, and more efpeci-. 
ally in the Number nine) after which the was to 

ufe the following medicated Whey. 


Take of the Herbs Funectent Agrimony, Ground- 


Tuy, Goofe-greafe, by Cleavers, and Sage, of — 


each one Handful ; Balm,Spear-mint, Ale-coafiy 
|. vfweet Sis, Strawberry-leaves, Violet-leaves, 
. ‘blue-Borrage, Marygold-leaves, Thyme, Hy fp, 
, Fennel, and Parfley : Boil thefein a foort.time 
? in about three or four Gallons of the aforefaid 
= Whey, then tun it up in a Spigot-pot for Ufe. 


This was alfo to be drank twice a Day before 
’ Meals, half a Pint each time or oftener, if the Pa- 
tient pleafed, and to drink Ale, or fix Shilling Beer 
Met Dinner... iv si: | wh! 
_ I forgot to mention, that the Prefcriber gives. us 
a great Caution not to boil Herbs too long in 
the Whey, for fear of lofing their, volatile Salts 3 
which fhews (no doubt) that he was an excellent 
Ghemift and natural Philofopber, or rather that he 
"was ignorant of both; fince if the welatile Salts 
would fo readily fly off, they would certainly be all 
gone before the three Gallons of Whey could be 
uted in the Dofe prefcribed. But, without dwelling 
any longer upon the thing, I muft pronounce the 
latter Part, viz. the medicated Whey, a Piece of 
- meer Pomp and Shew, more than any way fervice= 
able in the Cure of the Scurvy. And, in this, it very 
much refembles Mrs. Stephens’s Medicines, as they 
gre called ; for, the Soap and Calx of Egg-/bell/s, 
are'the only ferviceable Ingredients in that inju- 
dicious i!l-contrived Hotch-potch, the nett are meer 
Farce and Shew, efpecially as the orders them to be 
managed 3 
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managed ; and ina little time I hope to have for 
much Leifure as to publifh a Suppliment to my Li- 
thiafis Anglicana, lately {ent abroad into the World 5. 
which {mall Tra& was pretended to be an{wered: 
by fome Perfon under the Name of Omnelio Pitcairn,. 

tho’ I muft leave it to the Publick to judge how © 
well that Perfon has behaved himfelf with his fuls 

fome Advertifements, that make up two Thirds of - 
the Pamphlet, and the Remainder is only a Set of 
common-place Raillery, fuch as might be the Pro- - 
duce of a Scbool-boy juft come from. Farnaby’s Irom 
Mila jocart. % 

Indeed I muft own, that taking thofe Medicizes,. 

T mean the Cadx of Eog feels and. Soap, for along — 
time together, and in large Quantities, as Mrs. Sre- 
phens orders, may have {uch Effect upon the Urine, 
as to caufe itto be voided in a highly alcalized or. — 
putrid State ; and fuch State, of all others, isknown: 
hy Experiment to caufe it to reforb its own Tartar,. 
which Vartar is the Calculus Humanus or Stone, in — 
the Bladder : Yet, as the Nucleus or Kernel of the 
Stone, is of a harder and more firm Confiftence © 
than the outward Lamine, it is fearce probable 
that thefe Medécines will have any fenfible diffolvent — 
Power upon it. But enough of this at prefent 3. 
therefore to refume the Thread of my Difcourfe. 

I have told the Reader, that Length of Time,. 
proper Food, in Quantity as wellas Quality, together 
with Exercife and clean Drefling, is better.than a 
Number of Drugs from the Apothecaries Shops, to: 
preferve or refiore Health in any Animal whatfo- 
ever; for we are only Nature's Vicegerents (as it 
were) and therefore we fhould’ be fubfervient ta. 
her Defigns: Yet,inftead.of this, the Generality of © 
Doors rather obitrug, than any way help her Ef- 
forts or Attempts to: diflodge the Enemy. 

I think I may have alfo faid, that when a Horfe 
is full of foul Feeding, and has little Exerci/e, 
the Country People imagine he is rid by the 
Bitch-Daugkier ; but I beheve 1 forgot to. mentien, 

that 
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that the fame whimfical Notion happens when any 
Horfe has been rid down by an idle Fellow, that 
neglects to fee the poor Creature fed that carries him 
upon his Bufinefs; however, as the firft is cured 
with Exerci/e, in a great meafure, without the Help | 
ef the Horfe-Shoe or hollow Stone hung over his bo leh 
Back, fo is the other by a better and more genes 
rousAllowance of Corn, and more moderate Riding 3. 
for, if the Mafter will not feed hard when:he rides profes Féeg 
hard, the Horfe he rides may truly be faid to be rid thould be | 
by the Bitch-Daughter, or a worfe Fiend. But proportion- 
to.return to my Story, about the Cure ofithe Scur- &4 to his 
wy, and the Notion the Gentleman. entertained of hae | 
the manner how fuch Cure was effected by the Ver- | 
juice-Whey, Fc. why, fays he, you know, Dodfor, | 
the Verjuice Whey muft certainly break the Bloods. 
and the fweet Herbs muft of Confequence {weeten 
and purify it, therefore from hence my. Daughter 
_receiv’d the Benefit. 
Now this is what I call arguing from ouroutward: 
Senfes ; for.as the Verjuice had a Power: of coagu- 
_ lating or breaking the Milk, fo the Gentleman ima+ 
gined it would do the fame by the Blood; and as 
the fweet Herbs were apparently fragrant to the 
Smell, fo he thought they: muft affect the Blood im 
- fuch a manner as to:{weeten it. | 
This is frequently, nay, Iam forry to fay it,. 
this is the moft general Way of accounting for the 
Qperation of Medicine 3 yet it is a very erroneous 
one; feeing, had the Gentleman known any thing: 
of the matter, he would have faid thus : vz. 
The Acid Whey, order’d in fuch Quantities, muf? The Min-- 
| promote Per/piration, or rather. what we term, /en- ner by which 
 fible Pérfpiration,. which is Sweat ;. for it aéts, in “ids ope- 
~fome meafure, like Vinegar, which I fuppofe every. *“° yas 
Body, muft have had a feeling of,.if ever they eat it Ro PE 
when they were pretty warm. And altho’ I have 
heard: a:Perfon fay, Lord how this Roaft-Beef, makes 
me frveat,, yet L rather apprehend it was the Vizegar 
that the Beef was eaten with, that promoted fuch 
Dii- 
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Difcharge, and not the Beef, as the Man imagin’d,, 
for Vinegar aéts in like manner with other vege- 
table Fuices, which have acquired an Acidity, and 
the Crab Verjuice Poffer, jukt now fpoken of, mult 
operate in the fame way, tho’ in the milder degree, 
therefore as Vinegar aftringes the Fibres of the 
whole Body, when it is taken in Food, medici- 
nally to any confiderable Quantity, for fuch reafom 
it will {queeze out what is near ‘the Surface, and: 
occafion Sweat, whereby the offending Matter “of 
the Scarwy might be carried off ; for that Diflemper 
is, in my Thoughts, one of the cutaneous Tribe, 
therefore at the extreme Point or Verge of Circus” 
lation. And from hence we may fee how difficult 
it is to reach it by Medicizes which only. operate in 
the prime Viz, ox firft Paflages; nay, nor even by 
many of the a/terative Medicines, altho’ they are — 
believed to carry their Efficacy farther than moft — 
other Preparations of the Shops. ‘From this flight ~ 
Hint we may learn, why many of the chronical 
Difeafes which afi Mankind, are too much the | 
Opprebrium Medicorum, of Scandalto the Profcffion 3 
and, the fole Reafon is, the Want of mechanical — 
Knowledge. If Phyficians were weil acquainted. — 
with this Science, they would not trifle and beat ~ 
about the Bufh: But, where the /7/cera would bear — 
it, give the whole animal Sy/ftem fauch a Shock as 
would diflodge the Enemy, whether it were the — 
Gout, Rheumatifm, Scurvy, or any other fix’d chro- 
nical Diftem(per. | 

Tt is for thefe Reafons, I mean the PAyfcian’s not | 
duly attending to the true Nature of the animal 
Machine, that fo many empirical Pretenders, fachas — 
that with his P7// and Drop, and the other with her 
famous Lithontriptic, perform Cures which none — 
ef the Faculty care to meddle with. 

I would not have the Reader miftake my mean- — 
ing, and think I from hence infer that Mr. Ward — 
and Mrs. St-ph-as underftand the Materia Medica, 
and Modus Operandi. of Medicine, becaule one haps 

. pens 
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‘pens now and then to cure, or rather relieve, fome 
‘of the Diftempers mention’d in the Publick Papers ; 
and the other perchance, diflolves one of the fofter 
kind of Calcul. - No, I am far from being of fuch 
_ Opinion ; therefore what I mean is, that fuch Peo- 
' ple often perform Cures, which a Phyfcian does not 
‘care to undertake, becaufe, cither the Medicine re- 
quired, is rough and dangerous in its Operation, 
‘or elfe the Time is long before fuch Cure can be 
‘effected ; and, it is therefore, I fay, that a Phyf- 
‘¢ian’s Bufinefs is to judge rightly when he ought 
to lay Water to the Wheel (as the common Phrafe is) 
and then Mankind would be better, nay much bet- 
ter off, than'to truft their Health and Lives with a 
Set of vile Pick-pockets, almoft as numerous as the 
Caterpillars of the Law. 
» I fancy the learned Reader will eafily fee how the 
Verjuice-Poffet might affe& a Cure of the Scurvy 5 
bat as tothe Number of fweet Herbs in the Medi- 
cated Whey, 1 do not apprehend there is any fingu- 
lar Virtue in thofe Herbs, for the Purpofes the 
Preferiber might infinuate. Yet ftill the Paziext 
drank more and more Acid Whey, tho” the Herbs 
boil’d in it had no antifcorbutie Virtue ; fo that the 
*Sick muft undergo a kind of continual Dicphorc/s, 
or {weating, forfome time together, and this indeed - 
might contribute largely towards the Cure. 
The ingenious Reader fhould not be difpleafed at 
- me for this Digreffion, feeing I very well knew the 
Lady that receiv’da Cure from the Ufe of the afore- 
' faid Whey; and Lam as well fatisfy’d it was that,. 
and that only, which affected it, after a grand Train 
of Medicines had been taken, and it‘is therefore { 
have inferted it, not only to confirm what the great 
Boyle fays, in one of his learned Difcourfes upon the _ 
UWfefulnefs of experimental Natural Philsfophy which 
_ is; “ That as great Cures may be perform’d with. 
*« feemingly fimple and ifignificant Things, as 
* with thofe that carry a more pompous Name ;” 
but alfo ‘for the Ufe and Benefit of Mankind in 
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general ; for I really believe it anexcellent Method 
for curing the Scurwy, provided the Whey be drank 
warm Spring and.Fa//,.and. the Patient go to Bed. 
and fweat upon.it, altho’ it do not quite break the. 
Blood in the manner.my: Friend imagined. - *y 

I have faid that good-Meat, anda great deal of it, 
together with. length of Time, proper Care, and 
good ftrong, Exercife upon. eafy. Grounds, fuch as — 
Midlam-moor or. New-market, is more likely to put — 

a Running-Horfe in ftarting, Order, than all the No. 
firums inthe whole Kingdom ; and that more Harm. 
than Good is done by crouding Books full of Recezpts — 
or Recipes, feeing moft of the People, nay not one 
in five Hundred, are in the leaft able to judge whe- 
ther they are rightly calculated for what their Titles 
exprefs ; fo that in this, they are fomething of kin to. 
Books, which:are puffed of by.the.Help of.a. fowl : 
fine Words rightly diipofed in a Scarlet Drefs. 5 

The. Reader. may imagine, by my reafoning a~ — 
gainit the Ufe of Drugs, that I fhall not look for. 
the Ladle till: the Pot.ruasover: But if he do, her 
is miftaken ; for I think it beft to.nip, Diftempers - 
in the Bud, before they have taken too great Roots 
feeing it is mach more. eafy to prevent: than heal: 
Difeafes. Yet agreat deal of this preventive Phys 
fic lies inthe Underftanding and Management of the. 

wner andGroom, I mean.as to keeping the Horfe. 
from Colds, Surfeits, &c. which are-the Parents of. A 
moft Diforders. For as the once fam’d. Dr. Rad-, 
cliff exprefs’d himfelf, when a.Gentleman_faid tow 
him,..Lord, Doctor, J eas got a Cold, what mufh.— 
I do.to cure it? ACold, fays. the: Door, why, whee 
worte Diforder would you have, unlefs the Plague 2 
Se that, .n the main, it isfome Error in thee! 
fix Nonzaturals (as they are called) which .in.genes — 
ral is. the Foundation of moft Difeafes in Brutes, as 
well as Haman Creatures. And .I am. nearly of: 
Opinion, becaufe 1 have experienced it upon feveral. 
of my own Colts, that it is poilible to bring up av 
Horfe fo, as. to.prevent his ever haying the Steet 
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gis, and that it is as poflible to ufe him after fuch 
manner; as that he fhall have the Difeafe much 
fooner than he otherwife would. isis: 

Solley/ell, l know, has compared the Strangles.in The Stran- 
Horfes to the Small Pox in Mankind ;.therefore he ab ese 
imagines that Colts muft bring the Seeds of the pared to the 
‘Diftemper along with them from the Dam’s Belly ; Smali-Pox, 
and that thefe Seeds, if I may fovcall them, or, this 
‘Tendency of the Blood and Juices to produce the 
Strangles, lies dormant, only fo long as the Con- 
ftitution of the Air and Sea/on oppofe, but as foon 
_as thefe favour the Expulfion of the peccant Matter, 

the Glands, and fometimes the mufcular Parts of 
the Throat, begin to tumefy, and at laft either fup- 
re inwardly or outwardly, unlefs the Thiag 
happens to be taken in time, and fuchThings apply’d 
_as by their genial Warmth, contribute to difperte 
the Tumours. 
. This looks like found Reafoning ; but, on a The Abfur- 
ftri& Scrutiny, it will be found only flourifhing up- dity of this - 
onthe Matter, as is too commonly the Practice with Comparifon. © 
_tong-winded Authors. For, the Strangles are pro- 
duced from catching Cold, or from what we term 
Perfpiration obfiru@ted ; and, as Co/ts are more 
_fufceptible of Impreffionthan old harden’dStaggers, 
_of confequence the firft muit be more liable to fuch 
Diforder ; tho’ I muft confefs there are fome old 
_Horfes which are fubjeé to catch cold, and have 
» {well’d Throats, anlefs great Care be taken of them, 
fo that they pafs not too haftily out of one extreme 
| into another. 
_ We fee this fort of Doétrine fulfill’d even in the Reafon why 
Difference of a young Horfe’s Back from that of an 2 young 
_ old one : For the fr/ will fret, gall, and be full of. ao eh 
- Warbles, with even the leaft Journey, provided he lace pe 
_earry any confiderable Weight ; whereas the old 
Horfe never complains in the leaft. Now whatus 
" all this, but from the-different Texture of the Fiéres ? 
Or, if the Fibres of each be of the fame Texture. 
originally, yet thofe ef the old Horfe are become 
arder 


4 


ee = 


harder and more rigid by Preffure and Ufe, there. 
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| 


fore they will not fret or inflame fo foon as thofeo: 
a young one. Andit isthe fame with refpeétto 
the whole animal Machine, viz. that thofe Parts of 
the Body which have once fuffered under any Dif- 
order, I mean the folid Parts, will be lefs liable to be 
affected again-in the fame manner. For Example, : 
if the Back of a Horfe has been once crufh’d or 
heated, and has had Warbles all over it, when thefe 


- are heal’ d, Nature guards againit the like Injuries, 


Manage- 
sient of a 
Hortfe after 


runing, 


His Water 


fhouldnot be 
too. warm, 


‘by covering the Places with a kind of callous Sub- 


flance, which hardens as well as adds a greater 
Thicknefs tothe Hide. And.it is not only inthis 
Particular, but in many more which I could men- 


tion, if I was not reftrain’d by Brevity. ; 


When your Horfe has run his Courfe, he fhould 
be walked about with his Clothes on for fome time 5 
tho’ not too long, if it be towards the Evening in 
the cold Menths, for when the Pores are opeim 
he'll foon take harm. 

I would have him walk “till he is dry ; for whit 
a Horfe is taken into the Stable wet with his Sweat, 
it makes him faintifh and fick, fo that he refufes ne 
Feeds. 

I think he fhould not have aed a Pint of Coral 
the Evening he has run, more efpecially if he has 


run three Heats; altho’ fome People will not give 
-any Corn at all that Night, thinking they guard a- 


gaint furfeiting by fuch Abftinence. The Water 


Should be little fhort of Milk-warm, and a good 


Quantity of it; for nothing is more grateful toa 


Herfe’s Stomach, than Water when he is chilly 


which he generally is after he has run a Courfe. 
Neither will it in the leaft harm him, provided it be 
the leaft warm, or, as one may fay, coldifh, for I ne- 
ver gave Water fo warm as is the common Practice 
on thefe Occafions, neither did I ever obferve my 
Horfes any worfe but better, from my obliging them 


-in this Particular ; for the Oat-meal, of which we 


were not iparing, qualified .the Coldnefs of the Wa- 
" er, 
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iter, and alfo made it more agreeableto the Stomach. 
Yet I would not have the Reader be too bold with 

cold Water on fuch Emergencies. _ 

_ Astothe farther Management of Running-Her/es, 

it is fo much in the Knowledge of every Jockey- 

‘Boy, that I need not trouble myfelf to mention it, 

‘any farther than to inform thofe who keep fuch 
ears I generally ufed to order about the 

Bignefs of a Hen’s Egg of the Cordial-Bal/ to be 

diffolved in a Pint of White Wine, a little Nut- 

meg, anda Spoonful of Treacle, and then given 

tothe Horfe Milk-warm, when he was cool and 

‘clean in his Stable after he had run, and then tie 

him up for about an Hour, before he has any Hay, 

Water, or any thing elfe. 

. Thad like to have forgot the recommending one His Heels ; 
“or two Particulars. The firft is, that of wathing Sould be 
the Horfe’s Legs and Heels with warm Water eve- chp ineg 
ty time he comes from Exercife ; for cold Water son “i 
is very bad_on thofe Occafions, as I could eafily 
fhew. The other Thing, is rubbing the Heels both An Oint- 
before and behind with what is call’d Curriers Dub-. ment for the 
“ings which, I believe, is a Compofition of Tallow Heel 
and Train Oil mix'd up to a due Confiftence, how- 
-ever it may be had cheap enough of the Curriers. Method of 
.. This oily Mixture fhould be ufed every time the ufing ite 
Horfe goes out to exercife, and wath’doff whenhe 
‘returns, and when his Legs are dry and clean, a 
-little more fhould be rub’d on; for nothing fo much 
_preferves againft the Scratches, which are the com- 
_mon Fore-runners of the Grea/e.. ‘This is plain 
from Experience, as well as Reafon ; for, as oily 
Compofitions, fuch efpecially as that now fpoken 
‘of, are of fervice to preferve Leather from breaking 

-or cracking, when’tis off the Back of a Brute Crea- 

ture ; even in like manner will it do fo, while the 

Hide ison. And if Gentlemen would but take a 

dittle better Care of overlooking their Grooms, and 

make them obferve what I have lately hinted, their 

Horfes would be’ pretty fafe from the Scratches and 
‘ty ; Grease, 


* 


What Stalls 
are moft 
Proper, 


Whit Water 

moft proper 

to wath the. 
eas, 


What 
Greafe.is- 
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Greafe, as well as other Diforders of the Legs and 
Heels; forthe Scratches and Greafe are moftly oe 
cafion’d from Lazine/s and Naftiue/t, together with 
a narrow bound*up Stall, which pinches the Horfe: 
fo, that he cannot lie ave to-reit himfelf, without 
hitting his Huggon-bones‘againit’ the Potts ; or, if 
thofe, I mean if the Stall be not fo long as that the 
Horfe’s Hips be equal with the Poits, yet if it bea 
narrow one, he is afraid to lie down ;neither if he 
do, can he fhoot out his Fore-legs fo as to let the 
Bloed and Juices pafs freely in Circulation. - But,. 
if the Stall be-large, the Horfe well-bedded, and 
his Legs clean wafh’d with warm Water) Ne will 


Hie down and ret Jife @ Grey-bound upon a avarme 


Hearth before a good Fire, If People’ will be for 
carelefs, and heedlefS of this Advice, ’tis ten tor 
one but the Horfe’s Legs will {well, and more efpe 
cially if he is fubject to cut, for that will-caufe Pains 
and ‘Anguith, which may prevent his lying down’ pi 
howfoever: if it do cut, he cannot be eafed more? 
than by wafhing with warm Water. 

What I mean by warm Water, is not the oa 


‘Dith-wafh fo-much in ufe- amoneft the Vulgar f 
*thefe Purpofes. “No; I would advife Raiz-or Riw 


Water warmed pretty warm ; and if yon put at 
little blue Milk to it, it will not be improper. The” 
Heels, and all around the Fetlock-joints, fhould be: 
well wafh’d and foak’d with. it, and then wip’d 
down with clean Straw alittle; and when the Legs: 
are almoit dry, they fhould be rub'd with a clean® 
Linnen Cloth, that is free from wet, and'then a1 
aa with the:-Curriers Dubbing, as have already: 
aid 

The Feet may be ftuffed' with Cow’s Dung, and. 
greafed with Hog’s-Lard round the Outfides, and< 
upon the Soles ; for flanding in the Houfe long. 
will make them grow fo hard, without this ftuft- 
ing, that it will fet the Smith: todrive a Nail in” 


‘fhoeing. 


T here is no. better Greafé or Liquor for Horfes 
. Hoofs 
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Féoofs than Hogs Lard, whatever Notion may be 
entertain’d of Dog’s Greaje, or any other whatfo- 
a ; for all kinds of Greafe are nearly of the fame 
Virtue, only fome are more penetrating than others, 
fuch asthe Fat of Vipers, and Goo/eGrea/e 5 there- 
fore the latter is not proper, and the former | ima~ 
ne never will be uied to Horfe’s Hoots, by reafon 
it,is too. dear. : 
Some Horfes have naturally fuch a fhort brittle 
Hoof, that they will hardly bear a Nail, as we fay, 


and there are various kinds of Stuffing order’d by brittleHook. 


duthors, as well as feveral Noftrums in Families, to 
caufe thefe fort of Hoofs to grow tough and hard. 


But I have no Opinion of fuch things, farther than. 


that the Greafe they contain may foiten the Hoof, 
and affift its Growth, as I before hinted ; for oily, or 
teafy Applications are certainly very good for the 
By Parts, as well as the Hides or Skins of Ani- 


mals, I mean, where the Hair is very fhort, as in, 


the Heels of Horfes, fince it helps to prevent fuch 
Skin from Cracks or Chinks when a Horfe happens 
to be fprung out at his full Speed; for it is then, 
(and more efpecially if the Ground be firm and hard) 
that the Hide cracks, and the Seratches are occafi- 
on’d, which, as I have feveral times faid, may foon- 
er be prevented than cured. ‘Therefore let no.one 
difpute the Truth of what I advance, unlefs they 
act according to my Direttions in every refpett ; 
for, I know Advice is often faid to be erroncous, 
when the Perfon has perhaps neglected to perform 
the greateft Part of what was propofed for a Cure, 
ind is tired before he has half begun. 
_ Lafily,as to a Horfe’s running, [ am of Opinion, 


i he can run over a four Mile Courfe in eight 


Minutes with ten Stone, he is worth one Hundred 

Guineas, if he be an aged Horfe, and fo in propor- 

tion, if he isa younger, or hasa Chance for any of 

his Maje/ty’s Guineas. | 

I fay, if he can run overa feur Mile Courfe; but 

I don’t mean any Courfe that is commonly call'd 
| id, 


* 
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Manner of 
“Riding, 


- would, over the long Courfe at New- Market Yep 
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fo. No, I mean four meafured Miles, upon good 
Champion Ground ; for many a Courfe is called’ 
four Miles, that isnot above three and a half ; and 
many a Horfe is likewife faid to have ran four 
Miles in feven Minutes, that will not do it in xine, 
provided heis truly try’d by a ftop Watch. And 
the reafon People make Miftakes in thefe Calculas 
tions, is their being intent upon the Sport, infomuch’ 
that they frequently overlook a Minute or two.* P 

Indeed, I own, there may now and then turn out’ 
one, that willrun four Miles in feven Minutes with 


ten Stone upon his Back, as I have been credibly 
told the Duke of Devonfbire’s Horfe call’d Childers” 


* 


where there is one will do it in feven Minutes, the 
are an hundred will not perform it in e/phr, and” 
yet prove good Plate-Hor/estoo. And as to Peoples” 
amagining that moft Courfes are run over fooner by 
the Galloways, than the fix'd Horfes, think it 
is a Miitake, provided the fiz’d Horfes don’t carry, 
‘above ten Stone, and that they are as good in Na" 
ture as the Ga/loiways ; for as far as 1 have obfer-- 
ved it has preved the contrary; yet where the fz’d’ 
Horfe has carried twelve Stene indeed, there’ the” 
Weight has funk him fo much, that he has been in 
the Hole with the Galloways, as the Jockeys phrafe’ 
at. 
As to the Manner of Riding, or keeping a Seat’ 
When a Horfe is ranning, I am pretty well cen- 
vinced that it _is the way of running that the Horfe 
has, which makes the Rider either keep a fteady’ 
Seat upon. the Saddle,*,or fhift and work his Arms” 
and Legs, as ifhe were at a// be could do. I would. 
be underftood in general of good Riders, fince there” 
are {ome that pretend to that Bufinefs, tho’ they 
are not fitto ride a Mule. For Example, if a Horfe” 
has a Su/éy boring way of running, the R7zder may 
be aliow’d to lift and work him along, by moving” 
his Aras, Legs, (Fc. according as we often obferve” 
them do ; bat wherethe Horfe is young and fond of 
; run- 
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“anning, it would /plint him, or knock him up (as we 
fay) if the Rider were to make his Flourifhes upon 
his Back like a Rope-dancer. ‘The prefent Lord 
Weymouth has an excellent Horfe at this time, 
which about a Year ago was the Property of the 
late Sir Edmund Bacon, he goes by the name of 
Spanking Roger, and has, or at leaf had, fuch.a 
particular way of running, that they were forced 


to ufe a Pelbam-bit, or iort of half-check Bridle, 


otherwifer the Ride could fearcely manage him: 
And when he won the forty Pounds at Yord, and 
diftanced three or four Horfes and Mares the firit 
Heat, I well remember the Rider lean’d back fe 
much to hold him thro’ moft of the Courfe, that I 


really think his Shoulder-blades touch’d the Horfe’s . 


Fillets. Now if this Horfe had been rid by a tickle 
heel’d Fellow, T imagine he would have been dif- 
tanced himfelf, tho’ no Man in his Senfes but muft 


have eafily felt his way of pulling, even on riding. 


him upon his watering Exercife, which I think, 
every Rider fhould do, that is to mount a ftrange 
Hiorfe, feeing, be who fails with a bad Wind, bad 
need to underfiand tacking about well. 

From hence we learn, that notwithflanding Foc- 
deys may oftentimes be found fault with, for wrig- 
ding and moving their Arms, Legs, &%c..asthe Horle 
is running, yet if they do the thing with Judgment, 
the Horfe finds the Advantage of it. However moft 
People will differ from me, Jam fenfible of it, be- 
«aufe they judge erroneoufly from a Horfe’s car- 
Tying a dead Weight, which if it move and fhake 
about is more troublefome to ‘deal with; but a 
nimble Rider moves as quick, and in the fame Di- 
rection that his Horfe moves, fo that he may, in 
fome fort, be faid to be of a Piece with the Horfe 
hhe rides. j | 

dn fine, a Rider fhould be of a fober and fedate 
Temper, not eafily ruffied or mov'd, altho’ his Ad- 
verfary’s Horfe make a Spring, and run paft him ; 
dince there are few Courfes that do not admit of an 

- open 


The Perfon 
beft qualified 
for Riding, 


+ 
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‘open Place to take the Lead again ; yet he fhould 
take care, that his Antagonift’s Horfe do net run 
paft him at the Exding-pof, while he is looking 
over the wrong-Shoulder, as I have obferv’d it 
fometimes fall out,.evenwwhen a great Sum has beer: 
depending upon the Heat. >: 

I fhall not enlarge.upon the Qualifications necef- 
fary toa good Rider; deeing if he is only of a proper 
Weight, Strong, Bold, Agile, and of quick Appre- 
Lenfion, together with that meft excellent Requilite. 
Sebriety, 1 fhould not feruple, nay I fhould venture 
te let him ride my Herfe, altho’ all the Marcham 
Téms’s, Tom. Fackfons, or Stephen Fefferfons in the 
Kingdom were to ride againit him ; for notwith- 
flanding thefe Fockeys are expert Fellows at the 
Bafinets, yet I have feveral times feen them look 
~very fheepith, when they happend to ride a diftanc’d. 
Horfe ; for all their Art cannot make a thick- 
winded Horfe runas long Pubes, as one with (what 
we call)a better Wind. Notwithftanding I allow, 
there are fome Men who can bring a Fade over a 
Gourfe better than others ; but this is all owing to 
Experience, and the Coolnefs of the Head-piece <_ 
for if a Fellow be of a hot and fiery Dipofition, he 
is neither fit to break a Horfe, as I have faid bees 
fere, nortoridea Race. oo 

I would compare.a Rider upon a Race-Horfe, ta” 
a Man’s diffing bis Wife at the Market Crofs ; feeing 
Lfancy he will have every whit as great a Number 
of Teachers; for it 1s tot Homines quot Sententias 
and ten to one, there are more ip the wrong than 
the right Way of thinking, which is either owing | 
to the want of Experience in fuch Diverfions, or _ 
elie from the unaccountable Prejudice Men enter-_ 
tain againft the Honefty, or Probity of Jockeys in- 
general ; yet if I my felf might {peak farther than) 
I have already done, upon this Point, without being ~ 
guilty of too many Egoti/ms, I could declare, that’ 
io far as I have been concerned, the Fockeys are, 

more honeit than People of moit other Profle E 
a | OK 
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i or, upon the whole, I am of Opinion, that Maze 
a, Mankind devours. Permit me now to men- - 

na few Particulars, in a mifcellaneous Way, and 

© finifh my prefent Defign with an Account of 

Drugs, by way of Supplement to the Catalogue of 

that Sort, in my firft Volume upon Farriery. 


ay x a , 
‘ The common Wound Ointment to be kept always The com- 
k. in Readinefs, mon Wound 


Ointment 


| Take Rofin and Burgundy Pitch, of each half a ore Ni 
_ Pound; of frefo May Butter, or for want of meet 
| that, common frefo Butter clarified, two Pound 5 
— -Bees-wwax two Ounces ; common Turpentine four 

Ounces ; French Verdigreafe, in fine Powder, 

| fix Drachms. Melt the hardeft Subftance firfty 

then add the Butter 3; and when it is taken 
from the Fire, flir in the Verdigreafe by little 

and little, and fo kecp doing till the whole is 
. near cold, or, at leaft tilt it is of fuch Con- 
\ fiftence as will hinder the Powder from finkiug 
down to the Bottom of the Pot. 


—_ 


The above Oitment will cure any frefh Wound, Its excellen} 
either in Man or Bea/f, provided the fame has not Quahucss 
touched the Vital ; but if fo, it is what we term, 

a mortal Wound; tho’ there aretmany Inilances, 

where People have been run thro” the Lungs, and 

Brute-Creatures pierced thro’ the Body, yet have re« 

covered ; however, when thefe happen, they are of 

the utmoft Danger, feeing they are out of the reach 

of Medicines, infomuch, that little can be done, 

more than extracting any foreign Subftance which 

may ‘be carried into the Cavities of the Body: — 

by Balls, or otherwife ; for no Subftance has yet 

been: difcovered, that will lie in any Part of the Whatextres 

Body, without occafioning Suppuration, except Gold neous Subs 

and Lead; but a Wound will heal over thefe, pro- fances are 

vided they are not entered. along with other foreign oN Vict bihe 

Matter, and even-then the Place will heal when Flefh, the 
Vou, Il. I (rol 


— 


fi 
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{uch foreign Matter happens to be difcharged by 
the Orifice of the Wound. ‘his is eafily made. 
evident in refpect to Lead (unlefs it is poifoned) 
for the o/d Soldiers, or rather the ald Warriors, tho’ 
T believe fuch Gentlemen are now very {carce in 
England, but if there are fuch, they.can give In- 
ftances, I don’t queftion, of Bullets lying covered 
in ‘feveral Parts of the Body for many Years with. 
out Damage ; nay, there are not wanting authentic 
Accounts of thefe fatal Meflengers, pafling in at the 
Neck of a Max, and many Years after, they have 
been taken out about the Hip, having fallen down 
by their Weight, and the Motion of the Mu/- 
cles together ; therefore, ina great many internal, 
Wound:, we are {aid to perform ‘Cures, nay, exceed- 
ing great Cures too, which, I am very well affured, 
might have been cured by an old Woman, provided 
fhe oniy had a good Family Salve like that I have 
mentioned ; for it isnot.a little furprifing how far 
Nature will operate ina hale and found Body. 

‘Yet notwithftanding what I have hinted about 
old Women curing internal Wounds, I would not ad- 
vife any Man to truft too much, either to his own, 
or fuch Peoples Judgment; for altho’ there is little. 
befides a gocd Wound Ointment to be apply’d te 
the outward Orifice, the Symptoms may fo vary, that. 
founder Knowledge may be abfolutely neceflary. 

I remember a Cafe formerly in my Neighbour- 
hood, where a Surgeon was believed, by almoft the. 
whole Country, to have performed afurprifing Cure 
upon a Boy that was hurt with a Plough-hare ; al- 


‘tho’ any old Woman with a good Salve fight : 


done as‘well. ‘The Cafe was this: | 
As the Boy was driving Plough, the Cattle 
happened to go wrong, and the Lad (as is common) 
was flepping over to turn them right, by fetting 
his Foot upon the’Plough-beam, but he happened 
to be thrown down, andthe Irons ran into his Side, 
infomuch that there was a large Wound externally, 
as well as a bias cg ahd thro’ the P/exra into the 


a 


‘Cayity of the Thorax. Now in the Time of drefling 

fuch Wound, the Air got in at the Orifice into the 
Cavity of the Breaft between the Lungsand Pleura; . 
and when the firft were diftended in Infpiration, fuch 

Air of confequence rufhed out, and this happening 

feveral times to blow out the Candle that was held 

by fome Affiftant, the Cure was, as I have faid be- 

fore, judged to be extraordinary. Whereas there 

was not any great Skill required inthe Doctor more 

than ordering the Patient to reft upon the wounded 
‘Side, and not to prefs the fame too hard, Ieft the 
‘grumous Blood fhould be too long detained in the 

Foorax 3 I fay this, together with a due Appli- — 

cation of the common Wound-Ointment, was {ufti- 

cient to perform the Cure, altho’ the People ima- 
“Bined indeed that the Man’s Breath pafied in at his 
-Mouth’and out at the Wound. From hence we may 

Jearn how fit moft People are to judge of the Value 

‘of our Performances. : 

__ The common Wound Ointment is proper for the The Wound 
Cure of Scratches, if they are raw and fore ; and ieee ie a 
the Method of applying it, is to cut away the Hair Sikes. 
ery clean, andrub itin warm with a few Feathers 

tied together, and now and then wath it off with a 

Lather of Soap and Water. 

I fay, it is proper when the Seratches are raw and 

run ; becaufe, if they are dry, the Curriers Dubing 
will do better, by reafon itis more oily and {oftening, 

therefore it will caufe the Scabs to fal! of fooner. 

A Groom fhould never rub down a Horfe’s Legs, Directions 


a 
“4 
aT) 


bat he fhould feel with his Fingers, whether the %* Groom 


‘Horfe’s Heels be clear of Scabs, é9c..for Lazine/s - 
and Stlothfulnefs are the Caufe of moft cutaneous 
Diftempers, as I have before hinted, notwithftand- 
ing, forfooth, we are fo fullof Humours fallen doave, 
and the like nonfenfical foolifh Expreffions, in ufe 
with thofe who are unacquainted with the eximal 
Mechanifin. e nike ) 
. Ja fine, | am of Opinian, I could cure the Grea/e 
or Scratches without giving one Ounce of Phy/ic 

| inward- 
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inwardly, and this, by Se Ai 
proper ‘Times, even in Winter We 


e Horfe oiit) ae 
ather, provided. 
he is well covered all over excepting his Legs. Sol. 


pray, what occafion is there for-Purge upon Purge, 
till the Horfe is nearly purged out of his Life for 
the Cure of the Grea/e; fecing a little good Ma- 
nagement, without any‘ inward Medicines, will: 

fect itfafely? Therefore, Render take notice of. 


this wholefome Receipt, (viz. 3 If 


ever your Horfé 


is greafed, or has the Scratches in the Stable, it ZA ; 
Sor want of a large Stall, or hfe for want of Fudge 
ment, and the . Application of it, im your Groom, 
And altho’ I own there are fome gummy. leg’d Horfes. 
very apt to the Grecfe and Scratches, yet till im my _ 


Thoughts thefe Diftempers ‘may — 


be prevented; — 


provided the Groom be not Zazy, and fonder a 


his Bottle han he ought to Pe 


rather the ASHaAGESE either of envi ae or pee 


nefs ; and whofoever thall pretend that fach Dif- 


orders in Horfes, are Humours fallen:doawn to the 
Limbs, 1 mutt tell him he argues without Confides — 


ration. 


ry 
ms 
} 
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The Effed The Krbes in Peoples: Heck are fometiane df Kin - 
of cold Weas to the Scratches in Horfes ; for as the firft happen — 
ther upon moftly in Winter Weather, fo dothe other ; and the 


the Skin of 
Man or 


Reafon’s plain, if we only confider the Effet of 


Borie. Froft wpon the Hide of a Horfe or Skin of a Man. 
Moreover, as Difeafes are cured by their Contraries, 

fo by Expcrience we find, that holding the Heels 

over hot Embers will frequently cure the Kibes in — 


Children as well as older People. 


AnotherRe- The common white Ointment of the Shops, is — 


4 
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nedy for the alfg a good thing to cool and eafe the Scratches, ” 


} 
pcratcnes, 


and the Method of ufing it is to rub it on with one’s 


Finger when the Feels are wafh’d clean, and wiped — 


dry. 


Some- - 


Sometimes it happens that the Scratches ate fo — 

very painful toa Horfe, that they canfe great Heat . 

‘and Inflammation about the Fetlock-Joint, and a 
Tittle higher. , Inthis cafe, indeed, the Groom may 

.tub the Legs too much, and make the Inflamma- 

tion increaie ; therefore, moderate rubbing, with 

warm Wafhing, proper Ointment, and a large Stall, 
‘ pt clean Bedding, and a great deal of it, are moft 

likely to effet a Cure, when the Inclemency of the 

Weather forbids turning the Horfe out in the Day- 

MEME «0s! y\4 ' , ? 
. Jam fenfible, that it is inconvenient fora Ran 
‘ning-Horfe to be-turned out for the Cure of the 

Scratches, either foon in the Spring, or late in the 

Seafon, by reafon of the cold Winds ; but if he is 

“ eovered very warm, and watch’d, fo that he benot 
_ faffered to reft long upon thecold Ground, I think — iy 
it the moft eligible Method of Cure: For, he need, | 
only be turned, out fo long as till the Inflammation 

sbe cool’d; and.the Scratches hardened, and then, | 
. with Care, he may be kent well. Dred gf 
+ As to: purging, or any other Medicines for the Purging ufes 
“Greafe or Scratches, 1 am of Opinion "tis quite need - lefs, 
‘lefs, unlefs the Horfe be fat and full of Plefh: In | 
-wh.ch Cafe, indeed, Evacuations fhould be ufed, 
“provided you are determin’d to have the Horfe cured 
without turning out. But if yougive purging Medi- 
eines, I think you cannot, for fome confiderable | 
Time afterwards, turn him gut with Safety. } | 

As to this) or that ind of Purge for the Greafe What Purge 

or Scratches, I am of Opinion, that the common isneceflay 
| Aloes Purge following, is the fafeft and beft of any; Wher there 
feeing, what has by iome over-ingenious Men been f. bag: 
ftyled EleGive Purgation, is now generally explod- Pat 
ed, asfenfelefs and infignificant, for Reafons too 

‘plain tobe infiited en. — (vd ) 


oa 
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Tur ALoES Purce. 


s 


ake Barbadoes Aloes, one Ounce and balf 5 
Cream of Tartar in fine Powder, half an 


Ounce ; Cloves in Powder, three Drachms ;— 


Powder call’d Dia-Jenna, two Drachms ; Salt 

of Tartar, one Drachm and half; Syrup of 
Buckthorn, as much as is fufficient to make the 
avbole of a proper Canfijlence: After which, 
roll it in two Balls, and {prinkle them over 
with Flower of Brimftone, or Liquorice Pow- 
der; to be given in the ordinary Way, and 
purged off with warm White-water. 


KE might have added fome Mereurius-dulcis in 
Powder, or fome of the purging refinous Subftances;. 
but thefe fort of Purges are not fo fafe for Horfes, 
becaufe of the Length of the alimentary Tube, or 
Gut, which, as I have faid before, is near about 
‘Thirty-five Yards lenge, in an ordinary Herfe< 


which are fpread upon the Lining of the Guts, fee- 


_ing they muft of confequeuce caufe intolerable 


Gripings, and convulfive Contractions of the Jnte- 


flinal Fibres. 


| 
| 
( 


| 
i 


; 


* 


_ therefore this Confideration, together withthe prone — 
~PoRure of the Creature, fhould caution us from, 
-giving fach Purgesas vellicate and twitch the Nerwes 


i! 
a 


ed 
i 


# 


Ido not fay that thefe fort of Purges are never t 
necefiarily adminiftred. No, I know they arefome- _ 


times of the greateft Service, where there is a Re- 
dundancy of Humours (if I may once ufe the Word 


fo often abufed.) But tho’ this be Fad, yet I don’t — 


believe there is one Farrier in five hundred, that 
is fit to be trufted with them, I mean with refinous 
Purges, by reafon fuch Fellows have no Notion of 
the Hazard they run in killing the Horfe outright, 


or elfe of doing his Bufinefs, as effectually, by a ~ 


long and continued Saper-purgation ; which Term I 
have fome Time ago defcanted upon. 


IMPROVED. 

As the Grea/e and Scratches are generally fup- 
pofed to be Difeafes fubfifting in the Blood, I 
‘thought I could not do better than to fet the Matter 
ina true Light, and undeceive the World; for I 
fam fure at prefent, there are few Men in a right 

Way of thinking with relation to. that Matter. 
» Thave given the Reader a Receipt for a common 
Wound Ointment, which I think fhould always be in 
yeadinefs to apply to green Wounds (as they are 
called) when foch Wounds happen in flefhy Parts ; 
ut as it has fomething of Greafe in its Compofi- 

tion,. it is not fe proper to be applied where the 

“Tendons or Sinews are divided, nor to Fiffulous 
Wounds, that have been laid open to deftroy the 
Callus, or horny Subftance which generally attends 
upon fuch ill-natured Sores. 

T fall therefore fet down a proper Osntment 

and Water for old Wounds, and thea proceed ac- 
cording to my Promife. | 


The Ointment for old Wounds, fuch as Fifvula’s 
fen. and the like. | 


y 

~ Take common Turpentine, one Pound; Yolks of 
Eggs in number twenty; and as much Honey 
as the Weight of the two former. Melt the 
Turpentine and Honey flowly and well together; 
and when it is taken from the Fire, and firr'a 
till tis ahout as warm as new Milk; put the 
Yolks of Eggs toit (when they are well beaten 
together) and ftir it a goodwhile: Then add 
about a Quarter of a Pound of Wheat Flour, 
and three Ounces of Soot fcraped off the Bot- 
tom of old Brafs Pans, in fine Powder. Stir 

all well together, and keep for ufe. 


The above Ozntment is one of the beft in ufe, 
for the cure of O/d Wounds, after the Ca//us, or 
horny Subftance, which generally infefts {uch Sores, 
is deftroyed by the rhe Fire, or Efcarotie Poww- 
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ders; but unlefs this be confumed, it will not be 
poffible to heal the Wound, without one or more 
Cavities remaining ; therefore be careful to confume 
the Ca//us, or hard horny Subftance, which may 
be eafily felt with one’s Finger, when any Fifula 
is laid open, otherwife your Labour will be in vain, 


for the Sides of the Wound. will never join, or, in 


other Words, the Blood-vefféls can never inofculate 
in the manner the Veins and Arteries do thro’ the 
ret of an animal Body, till fach time as the hard 
Subftance, called the Ca//us, be entirely deftryed.. 

The beft Method, no doubt, of confuming fuch 
Callus, isto cutit out with a proper Knife, where 
it can be come at by fuch Inftrument; but if this 
cannot be effected, either by reafon of the Situation | 
of the Part, or the Vicinity of fome confiderable’ 
Branch of the Blood-veffels, then indeed we fhould 
ufe a corrofive Powder, fuch as the Lapis Infernalis- 
of the Shops, or the like. But 1 fhall mention a 
Powder that is not quite fo painful, and yet every 
it effectual as that already fpoken of ; which 
AS {218 : 


Take equal Parts of white Pitrial and Allum, 
and caleine or burn them wall together in a 
Crucible 3 and when they are near cold, powe 
der the Calx, and add it to.as much Red 
Precipitate as it weighs, and grind all together 
a while; then kecp it clofe flopped in a Boitle 
Jor ufe. he te J 


This fhould be fprinkled pretty thick over the 
Callus, and repeated as the E/char falls off ; which 


‘may be in about two or three Dreflings, provided 


you apply the Black Ointment very hot to the 
Wound: but if this is neglected, it will not have 
much Impreffion upon it: for altho’ Turpentine is 
compofed of fine active Particles, yet till thefe are 
pat in Action by the Force of Fire, they will have 
ittle Effet upon Wounds, more efpecially old 
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ones, where the natural Heat (as we term it)! is very 
deficient : Therefore, I fay, warm the Ointment 
well, after you have fpread it upon Pledgets“pro- 
rly fhaped. But you fhould not heat it in a Pot, 
Ld if you do fo, it will run into Lumps, and 
-eurdle the Yolks of Eggs. 
I could. eafily write a whole Volume in Praife of A Defcrips 
Turpentine, 1 mean in Praife of the feveral kinds of 10? of at 
Turpentines, fach.as the Bolm of Gilead, BalfamCa- 3" Vite 
pivi, diftinguifhed by Mr. Ray, Arbor Balfimifera ues 
Brafilienfis Fructu Monofpermo, or the American 
iam ‘l'ree, from which this excellent and very 
cheap Balfam is produced. ‘Then the Bal/amum 
Tolutanum, brought to us from the American Pro- 
vinces which lie between Carthagena and Nombre 
de Dios, in Shells, is an excellent Turpentine for in- 
ternal ufe, where the Luzgs are threatned witha © 
Confumption. Again, the Terebinthina de Chio, or 
Cyprus Turpentine, which is fomething thicker than 
Honey, is by many preferable tothe former. But 
it would be endlefs to recount the whole of this 
excellent healing Tribe, fuch as the Lerebiuthina 
pertease Venice: Turpentine, produced: from the 
Larch tree, which grows on the 4/ps, and in the 
“Tirol.. From the Caput-mortuum of this laft, after 
Diftillation, the refinous Subftance, of {uch fingular 
Service in Compound Fradures, is made, vix. Colo- 
phony. Then the Terebinthina Argentoratenfis, or 
Strasburgh Turpentine, fo much inufe) through the 
Dominions of the Emperor of the Komans, is 
{carcely equall’d.inits healing Virtues. And, laftly, 
the ccmmon or Farrier’s Turpentine, is not outdone 
by any healing Drug whatfoever ; tho’ this is fel- 
dom prefcribed inwardly, becaufe there are other 
kinds which are more fpiritous and penetrating. 
The Gum Thus or Frankincenfe, together with 
the Gum Maftic, Saddarach, and the like, area 
Species of Turpentine ; therefore Brafiiius Valen- 
-tinus had full as much Reafon to have writ in 
Piaile of Turpentine, - Antimony ; the latter of 


which | 
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which le has extoll’d very handfomely, in his Book 
intitlediCurrus T. riumphalis Antimonii. ‘ 

The Turpentines for inward or outward Ute, 
are {carcely, ifat all, to be equall’d in their ie! 
Properties ; for they have as great a Share in pre- 
ferving animal as vegetable Subftances. As to thé 
latter it is well known that the Trees and Shrubs, 
fuch as the Pines, FuniperSorubs, Savin, ce. are 
of the Tribe of Ever-greens, which Verdure is 
maintain’d and preferved, by an oily tenacious vif= 
cid Subftance, refiding between the Bark and Trunk, 
infomuch that they bid defiance to the moft incle- 
ment Frofts. 

‘There is a very great Analogy aewieeen Plants and 
Animals in many refpects, but more particularly — 
with relation to the Effect of Turpentines: For as 
Woods become carious, or rotten, iz a longer or | 
fnorter Space of Time, actording to the Quantity | 
of Oil that ts within their Pores ; fo Animals muft 
likewile perifh, when the Bal/amof the'Blood is 
waited and gone, either by Age or Difeafes, 9 — 

This Doétrine is evident with refpect to Vege- 
tables ; for they rot according to the Quantity of 
Oil which they contain. ‘Thus we fee the d/der, 
Poplar, Willow, Elder, Vine, and the like, are 
foon rotten, becaufe they yield a very {mall Quan- 
tity of this Oi ; for the Worms feeding upon it, 
as it is cohtninedea in the little Follicle, and oily 
Du&s, foon devour it, and then it is that thefe 
Woods fall into a ‘ein of Afhes. But it is other- — 
wife with the Orange Tree, Arbor Vite, Beuja~ 
min, Box, Cedar, Citron, Snake-tree, Guaiacum,. 
Rofe-cuood, all kinds of Funiper, the Lemon, Sa- 
win, Styrax, and the other Balfamic, Trees, which: 
preduce the Balfam Capivi, Balfam Peru, Tolu; 
and Gum Elemi ; thete as well as the Oak, contain 
fuch Quantities of O7/, that they endure a long: 
time before the Worms can devour i it, or the alter- 
nate Agions of bot, cold, meift, and ‘ary Air, can 
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affect it fo, as to leave it nothing more than a kind. 
of friable or brittle Earth. 


~The Reader will wonder, perhaps, now I am 


upon this Topic, why I fhould not extol the O14 
of old Englifb Oak; feeing I have mentioned it de- 
fervediy among the very durable Woods, and have 
agreed that it contains a great deal of the Os/{poken. 
of : But he will be undeceived when I tell him, that 
altho’ the Weight of any fort of Wood is according. 
to the Quantities of this heavy compact O7/, which 
connetts and binds them together ; yet fuch O7/ is. 
produced inthe greateit Quantity, and ef a more: 
hot and penetrating Nature, from the Ewer-grecas,. 
than from thofe Trees which fhed their Leaves. 
~ But enovgh of this for the present, tho’ I am not: 
without hopes of having (one time or other) fome 
leifure Hours upon my Hands, to fpend in Praife of 
that moft noble vegetable oily Subftance we cail 
Turpentine. For in the main, I am of Opinion,, 
both the Phyfcians and Farriers,as wellas Painters, 
and fea fraring People, would be very.lame without 
it; fince Tar and Pitch are Turpentines only made. 
black by Fire: 50 that Turpentine is almoft, if not 
quite, as neceflary and afefulas rom. 
I have taken the Liberty to fpeak fo much in: 
Praife of Turpentine for outward or inward W ounds,. 
_ by reafon the Farriers are ignorant of its real Vir- 
tues ; for they prepare a Parcel of bad Osatments,. 
with a great deal of Greafe, or fat Subftances, in. 
them, which they apply to all forts of Wounds,. 
whether recent or otherwife ; and mix up fuch a. 
Number of foolifh Ingredients for inward Wounds, 
whether of the Lazgs, Stomach,.Guts,. or ellewhere,, 
that I could not avoid recommending the Ufe of: 
- this.noble Simple, and the Preparations from it, to 
their more ferious Confideration.. 
-I need not fet down any other Forms of Ojat+ 
ments, Or efcharotic Powders, than thofe already 


mentioned ;. only fo far ] muft_inform the Reader,. 
that asthe Fidres which compote theBody of a Her/-, 
art: 


. 
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are more firm and ftrong than thofe of a Man, by. 
fo much the more it is required that outward. Ap--- 
plications, as wellasinward Medicines, fhould con- 
tain fuch Ingredients as will be able to act upon” 
them with Force. And for this Reafom it is that. 
Ointments prepared with 7 urpentine, are preferable” 
to thofe common ones with Hog’s-lard Oi/, and: 
the like, which are apt to generate Ray or what. ¥ 
the Velgar call Proud-flep. - 

I fhall now beg leave to fet down a Phagadénielt 
Water, ora liquid Preparation to eat down fingous 


- or Proud Flefh; altho’, in the main, there is no {uch 


Good Fleth 
miftaken 
for proud. 


A Receipt 
for Phaga- 
denic Wa. 
ter, 


? 


iH Methed of 


wing it, 


thing in Fact, as any Application that will eat. 
Ficth, nor is it required {fo often as imagined, fee- 
ing all Wounds, when they begin to heal, muit 
generate new Fleth; or in other Words, the Flefh,’ 
muft granulate, thier wuite fuch Wounds could never 
heal : Yet this the Volgar call Proud fle, and are) 
moit terribly afraid of it ; tho’ if the common Ap- © 
plieations were continued a while, fuch Proud: fleth — i 
would vanifh ; I mean, where the Granulations are. 
not too hamuciansest 3\but where this is the Cafe, the: 
Wound fhould every: Drefiing, be wafhed with re 
following Phagadenic W ater 


Take half a Pint of Verjuice, or fom qwant of 
that, white Wine Vinegar, and difelve in it 

- of green Vitriol, or Cepperas, and Sublimate 
Mercury in fine Pisigan, of each two Drachws 5 — 
bail it alittle, and keep it forufe. , 


You may tie two or three fmall F enthers toges | 
ther, and by dipping them in the above So/ution,” 
apply it to the fungous or too luxuriant Flefh now 


‘and then, as you fee Occafion. But there is moft — 


room for the Application of thefe Things, when — 
fuch Proud-fiefh is near, or clofe to the Edge of the — 
Wounds: For if thatis not taken down, the Sore 
cannot heal, nor a Cicatrice be formed. i 
| Lofty 
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 Laftly, 1 muft advife the Reader againft the Ufe 
“of Tents, as they only ferve to. make Wounds grow 
fiftulous ; for a Fifiea is no other than a hollow 
Wound, which is fkin’d over, as we may fay, on 
the Infide, fo that the Viins and Arteries caunot 
Anofcuiate with one another, to make the Parts:ad- 
here ; and Nature is fo provident in defending the 
Parts againfi the Injuries they might fuffer from the 
eorrofive Ichcr which pafles over the Ends of the 
Blood-veflels and {mall nervous Fibriliz, that fhe 
“produces this Shield of Defence againft it, which 
the Surgeons. call a Ca//as, or thick and infenfible 
Skin ; and unlefs this be continually- confumed 
within the Cavities and meandrous Winding and 
'Turnings of the Fifula, the Blood veffels, as 1 have 
faid before, can never izofculate, or join together, 
fo as to clofe the Wound from the Bottom. 
_ From -hence we may obferve, what Foundation 
thofe Surgeons and Farriers have for their Pradtice, 
who ufe Tents and Jijeions ; {eeing both the one and. 
- the other. occafion the Ca/lus fpoken of; but more 
efpecially Injections, for thefe as they generally are 
compounded of Ingredients that areaftringent, im 
order to leffen the Difcharge of Matter, &c. I fay, 
for fuch Reafon they, as it were, incruftrate the 
whole Cavity of the Wound, and form Fi/fu/a’s with 
Callofities, Fc. And. Tents are not much better ; 
for by plugging up the Orifice of the Wound, the 
Matter, by its Stay, acquires a kind of -corrofive 
Quality, which aéts in the fame Manner, tho’ not 
quite in fo high a degree, as Injeéions 5 for thefe 
are fo injurious, that there are few can be contrived 
which are fit to be ufed. And altho’ we might 
perhaps order fome of amild Nature, yet the very 
Force of the Syrixge in the Time of Injection, fo 
lifts up and ftretches the Cavities ofthe Wound, that 
great harm is done by: it; becaufeit is plain, the 
more tht wounded Part is moved, the worfe it is to 
heal. Thus, Wonnds upon the foints and Lips are 


dong before they are healed, unlefs the Patient re- | 
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folve againft moving the-wounded Part. Butof ait 
Wounds, thofe of the: Lungs, whether accidental,” 
or fuch as we term Confumptive Ulcerations, are the ' 
moft hazardous of Cure, by reafon of the Necef. 
fity of Re/piration ; im. which Action, the Wounds: 
are not only made larger, but alfo hindred from 
confolidating. Therefore let us always obferve this. 
general Axiom,. viz. Motion hinders the Union fe p 
Wounds ; and that Woundsin the depending Par tay fi 
are healed with the greateft Difficulty. ‘ 
Hence we may learn the Neceflity of Reft, andi! , 
an horizontal Poflure of the Limb that is wounded ;. 
feeing it is very evident, that the fame Phenom 
would happen to a Perfon’s 4rm that was wounded, — 
(if it were poffible for him to walk upon his Arms) 
as now happens to. his Zeg, when it is inflamed by _ 
Exercife, or hanging it down atthe Timea Wound, — 
is upon it, for Reafons before more particularly © 
recited, And this isthe true Doctrine we ought to: 
refer to, With refpeét to Sores or Wounds upon the: vs 
Limbs, or other Parts of Brute Creatures. ? 
It has been obferved alfo, that warm Poulticess 
or Fomentations, are of Service, where there is a: 
hard Tumour or Swelling from a Wound that will 
not digeft well, or even where there are Tumours. 
without a Wound ; for by the Application of fuch: — 
warm (f mean afually, not potentially warm) thing ; 
the native Heat is preferved. it 
For this Reafon,. it matters not much,,. whetheyl 4 
the Poultice be prepared of doil’d Cabbage, of, as: 
Captain Burden would have it, of boil’d.Turnips 3: — 
feeing, if this topical Application be only. warm: © 
and foftning, it is fufficient for the intended Pur- — 
pofe ; therefore, Sfealded Bran, and Oil, or frefa, 
Butter, is equal to molt. emollien: Poultices.. And 
as to Fomentations, it is much the fame, unlefs. it 
be with relation to fuch as are term’d refringent.5, - 
for the emol/ient fort (as they are called) do not carry — 
much Virtue along with them more than what ; 
Stupes, ox Pieces of Flannel fqueez’d out of warm | 
Water, x 
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Water, with a Bag of Bran in it, will do ;. fo that 
in the main, there is more Noife and Stir made 
about this or that Fomentation than needs, feeing 
our Ends may be better anfwer’d. 

©’ I think 1 have faid fufiicient, in order to lead 
any underftanding Reader into a Method of cu- 
ying the Greafe and Scratches, as well as outward 


Wounds, whether recent or fiffulous. ThereforeI | 


muift now haften to an account of fome Diforders, 
to which Horfes are more particularly liable from 
their Conformation and Pofture of Body. And firft, 


Or THE BROKEN WIND. 


Tn my firft Volume of Farriery, I have handled 
this Diftemper in fuch manner, that I fcarce know 
how to mend the Account ; therefore I fhould not 
-have here again inferted it, if I had not been per- 
fuaded fo to do by fome of my Friends,. who de- 
fire they may have a greater Number of feleét Re- 
‘eeipts for the Cure of Broken-winded Horfes; altho” 
Ihave given it under my Hand before, that, I 


think, there is no Cure when.the Diforder is fix’d 


‘or confirmed. 
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Authors of Note make nice Diftin@ions with Ofa Broken 


relation to what we call 4/4ma’s in human Bodies ; 
‘which Diftemper in Horfes, the Farriers term a 
Broken-wind; yet thefe Diftinétions, fuch as the 
Dy/pnzea and Orthopnea, are only different Degrees 
of an 4fhma; and in my humble Opimion, Ax- 
‘thors had much’better keep to the Point, than puz- 
zle their Readers with fuch nice Diftinétions, which 
burden the Memory, rather than inform the Under- 
franding ; for this Reafon I fhall make no Diitinc- 
tion between a Crack’d Wind and a Birsken Wind, 
any farther than that the /ir/# is more tolcrable 
than the /atter. ‘Thus, in general, a Broken Wind. 
isa Difficulty of Re/piration or Breathing, from 
z Diforder in the Lungs, ufually attended with 
violent Motions of the Diapbragm or Midruf, 

ee and 
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Wind. 
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| and Mufcles)of the Flanks in.a Hor/e, and with a 
Stertor or Rattling in the Nofe or Throat. . zs 
Difierence The Difference between.a Broken Wind and Pure 
between a fivene/s is, that in the fr. the Sywptoms are more 
Broken obfervable, whereas.in the Jatter they are fo legere 
bidvat ay and eafy, that many ,who altho’ they: have. pre. 
shwinahigt tended Knowledge in Horfes, have been look’d in 
The Signs, the Mouth (as we fay 3) for the Phrhificky or Crackt 
winded Horfe, has his Refpiration only denfe and 
quick ; but the Broken JVind, or what we may truly © 
enough ftyle the confirm’d Ajihma, occafions a more 
violent Motion of Parts, already mentioned. - And 
if a Man were placedina prone Pofture, ike a Horfe, - 
without having his Belly fupported by Preffure, he 
wou’d, when the 4idwa was upow him;. heave as” 
much in the Flanks or Aypoga/ira, as that Creature 
does. ‘I herefore from hence we may:collect, why — 
Afthmatic Perfons are worfe in Bed, and Horfes 
when they have drank Water; for in both thefe— 
Cafes, the Lungs are {queez’d into alefs Compafs © 
than they. can well: bear, from whence the heaving © 
and rattling proceeds. ..We may, alfo. from hence — 
obferve, that itis eafy.to.cheat an ignorant Dealen © 
in Horfes, by putting a phthifickly crackt-winded 
Horfe upon him for,a found one;, feeing, we need — 
only let him, faft Forty-eight Hours, or thereabouts, — 
Method of 204 during:that time, move him about now: and, 
difeuifing a then, tomake himempty his Belly. By this means 
Broken- his Lungs will havefuch room to dilate and contrat, © 
winded that his F/avks will {carcely thew. his Failing, nei- 
Horfe, ther will he rattle in. the Nofe fo:much, as to be 
heard.; I mean thefe Symptoms willbe fo eafy, that 
a Manmut have found Judgment todifcover them, — 
And the better any Horfe is kept, that is, the 
more good Meat he eats, fuch. as Oats, Beaus,, 
é¥c. the harder it will be to difcover his Indif-__ 
pofition when. he is fhewn out of the Stable, by, 
reafon the Stomach and Guts are not fo ftuff’'d with, 
Hay as they otherwife would be, and therefore of 
confequence the Luwgs have more room to play. ae 
$ 
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 Asto aHorfe’s being burnt up in his Body from A Horfe’s 
eating a deal of Corn, it is a very vulgar Error ; An pan 
for if we only obferve, we find thefe Horfes drink bi wi 
by far the leaft Water, which plainly evinces the absurditys 
Abfurdity. I muft confefs, that Oats and Beans 

is a more warm and {pirituous Feed than Hay ; 

yet it does not require fo much Water to dilute and 

often it, fo as to make it fit for Digeftionand Nz- - 
trition, neither will it ftuff the Blood-vefiels with 

fach languid and vifcid Blood as Hay ; but, on the 

contrary, good Keeping will add to the Horfe’s 

Strength of Body, and then he will perform his 

Exercife with the leaft Difficulty, whereby his 

Lungs will have lefs occafion to perform quick 
Dilatations and Contractions, and for this Reafon 

he will thew the leaft Sign, of a Broken-Wind. | 
~ [could very much inlarge upon this Subje&, and on washed 
‘thew, that the Reafon why Horfes are better at Graft winged 
than at Hay when their. Wind is touch’d, is not De- Horfes art ~ 


and feclifh Notion\ bur becanfe the Quaniny of 

Matter in the Stomach and Gu/s is not io great 

when a Horfe is at Gra/s as when he is at Hay, I 

mean, where he does not.eat a good deal of Corn 

in the Houfe: For as withered Grafs (which 1s 

Hay, in plain Englifh) muft have loft a great deal 

of its nourifhing Principles that were in it while 

green, I fay, for this Reafon a Horfe muft eat a 

eater Quantity of Hay than Gra/s, notwithftand- 

ing I will allow them both to be good in kind and 

‘order. And as at Grafs he does not require much, 

if any Water, provided there be cool fhady ftanding 
when the Weather is hotteft ; fo, on the contrary, 

he is oblig’d to drink a deal while he is at Hay, 
if (as I have before obferv’d) he live moilly on 

that Feeding: Ihope the Reader takes the Com- 

parifon, between fine, not coarfe Grafs and Hay. 

_ Iremembera ftrange whimfical Book, publifhed The Ufe of 
awhile ago by Dr. Dover, in which, if Lremember Quick-fl-, 
right, he recommends the Ufe of Quick-jilwer in- Way hase 

: | wardly 


ie, 


ife it cools their Bodies (according to the vulgar beftatGrale - 
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| wardly in Afhma’s, and tells us, that, as itis cold’ 
to the Touch, and fo will continue fora good while 
together, it cools the Lungs, on account of their 
Vicinity to the Stomach, and fo helps in the Di- 
temper. And. indeed, this Gentleman’s Reafoning 
had fuch Weight with the unthinking part of Man- 
kind, whofe Brains are ready to receive any Im 
preflion, provided there is only a Relifh ofthe Nowel 
in it ; I fay, Dr. Dover reafon’d People fo far into 
his own way of thinking, that Quick-fluer was 
Awallow’d down in abundance, for fe feverat Monthg,. 
tho’ I don’t hear with any great Succes in the Cure 
of Afbma’s. Therefore, as to the cooling Property 
ofthis Drug, with refpect to the Diftemper I am 
_treating of, [think there is not mucli in it. Nei- 
ther do-I imagine there is more of a cooling Pro 
perty in Grab. altho” I know the common Cry is. 
apantt me; yetas 1 have faid before, fo I now 
gain repeat it, viz. People generally argue, and 
eee their Conclufions, more trom fuperfcial and’ 
‘outward Appearances, than from any riglit Reafon= 
ing or found Philofophy ; for, if cool Applicadcea 
were of Service, then cold Water would not make 
a broken-winded Horfe cough fo violently as it 
often does. ~ 
The Abfur- J have heard fome Gentlemen argue, and even 
std ns : offer the ftrongeft Argument of all, wiz. a Wager 
bea hints Ky) of a Purfe of Gold, that a Horfe would'die before. 
the Mouth, he would breathe through his Mouth, that is, you 
fhall fow, or ftop up his Noftrils as clofe.as poffi- 
Ble, and, by fo doing, he will die, rather than 
breathe thro’ his Mouth. And from hence, fome 
have been fo ftupid, as to infinuate, that a Horfe 
has no Paflage over his‘ Tongue to his Luxzgs, But 
both thefe Notions are equally abfurd and’ ridicu- 
lous ; for, let any one only take the Trouble of en- 
quiring into the ‘Thing anatomically, and: he will 
find, that what I fay is true ; and that the Reafon 
why a Horfe breathes thro’ his Noftrils more than a 
Sin does, upon hard Exercife, in my Opinion is 


s a= 
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proportion to the Difference of the Bodies of Men 
‘and brute Creatures : Befides this, a Horfe is con- 
flantly feeding (as we may fay) therefore, while he 
is eating, he cannot fo well breathe thro’ his Mouth 5 
fo that by this means, as well as from the greater 
Ufe he makes of his Nofe in fmelling at his. Food, 
€c. he gets fuch a Habit of breathing thro’ his 
Noftrils, that ic would be difficult te make him 
fetch his Breath thro’ his Mouth. Yet Iremember I 
had a Grey Gelding, commonly call'd Thornton's 
Grey Horfe, that ufed to loll his Tongue out of his 
Mouth at leafta Span, when he was running a 
Courfe ; and I could eafily perceive by his breathing 
apen his Exercife on a frofty Morning, that. he 
fetch’d his Breath both thro’ his Mouth, and thro’ 
his Noftrils, and even more thro’ the firft than tlie 
latter. This certainly was a great Advantage to the 
Horfe in running, for he feldom was beaten, pro- 


vided he was not out-footed (as the Jockeys term it.) 


|» ¥ thall now proceed by fetting down two or three 
Receipts for the Prefervation of a Horfe’s Wind, 
orhelping to eafe the Symptoms of aBroken Wind’; 
for, as to a Cure, I dare fay there is none, whatever 

wain Pretenders may boaft to the contrary. 
~- As the 4fhma in Mankind, fo a Broker Windin 
Horfes is produced from thick mucilaginous Juices 
in the Windpipe and Lungs. ‘Too violent Exercife, 
‘and cooling haftily may alfo break the Wind of a 
Horfe, by reafon there is a fudden Conftipation of 
the Pores, infomuch that the Matter which fhould 
have gone off in fweating, fixes upon the Brain, 
‘Lungs, or Guts. But moftly the Lungs are the 
‘Scene of Action, becaufe they are very liable to it 
from the Faculty of Refpiration, as they muft ne- 
ceflarily admit a greater Quantity of Air to cool, 
‘not only themfelves, but the whole Ma/fs of Blood 
slikewife : And hence it is, that violent Colds {fo of- 
‘ten occafion Purfivene/i, or a Broken-wind. 
Mr. 
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Mr, Gib/on in his Book of Farriery gives us 
following nee for Purfivenefs : viz. 


Tok four Outer ; ‘Beirdack: root, oe Dlneae 4 
 firft beat them well ina. Mortar with tug 
Ounces ef the Flowers of Benjamain 3 then 
“add by degrees fweet Oil until you ii 

them into a Pafte fit te be madeinto Balls, 
“¢ eweighing tawo Ounceseach. Let. your Horfe 
have two of thefe. every Day 5 one in the | 
“© Morning and another ia the Afternoon, rw 
© Hours before Water, keeping him tied up to. 
66 she Rack all that while. 


a 
a 


a 
n~ 


a 
~ 


‘ 


Why now the Flowers of Benjamia in this Pree 
Seription will colt fixteen Shillings at the beft Hand Fi 
fo that, inthe main, I think the Ingredients too 
coftly, unlefs there was a greater Chance for cm 
than Limagine, However, thofe Gentlemen who 
xeep vaiuapie Hories, may pernaps think it worth, 
while to goto the expence of the Benjamin Boner 
for they are moit certainly an excellent Ingredient, 
But as to the Burdock-roots, I dare fay Mr. Gitfon” 
is out in his Calculation, as well asthe famed 
Doétrefs Mrs. Stephens, when fhe orders the Leaves 
of that Herb in her Hotch-potch of a Compofition 
for diflolving the Stone ; fince the diuretic Virtue 
of this Plant is agreed by all Authors, as well as. 
difcovered from, Experience, to refide in the Seed 
infomuch that fome Phy/icians efteem them effectual 
in carrying off, by thole Difcharges, viz. by Urine, 
what is very much the Occafion of Arthritic oF 
Gouty Pains, when: once the Matter is depofited 
upon the Joints: ‘The Dock-Seed in ufe for fuch | 
Purpofes; is that ftyled Lappa-major, not: the Xane 
thion or Xanthiumof, Diafcorides, which, is what 
we call Lowfe-burr... I. fay, if Mr. Gibjon hadour 
derftood the Thing rightly, -he woild have. ufed 
the Seeds, not the Root of Burdock in the oa 

ju 
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ifexow mention’d : ‘Thoin my Opinion, if Fhe. 

of ‘Benjamin were beaten up with my Cordial 

Bal/, the Compefition would be more to the Pur-’ 

pofe ; therefore I fhall here offer at an Emendati- 

on, vz. ns 


Take balfia Pound of my Cordial Ball, and add Reccint fas 
"Yo it (ifit is toodry) balfan Ounce of fine Flo- it, . 
rence Oil (but if Joft the Oil may be omitted) 
two Drachms of Balfam of Peru;three Drachms 
of anifated Balfam of Sulphur ; two Drachms 
"and half of Flowers of Benjamin 3 and as 
by gnany Burdock-fecds in fine Phowiy as will 
_ gmake the Ballor Ma/fs of a proper Confiftence, 


"This Mafs fhould be beaten very well ina large 
marble Mortar if poffible ; for Braf$ gives the Thing 
an ugly ‘Twang, and rather hurts than helps the 
Medicine. | | | | 

~ Let the Horfe have the Bignefs of a Pidgeon’s 
Ege given him every Morning before he js rid out; 
dnd it is beft to put it between his large Teeth, and 
fqueeze his Jaws together upon it, for by this | 
means it is made a kind of Chewing-Ball, {o that 
fome Part may have a Chance of going the neareft — i 
Way to the Lungs, wix. down-the A/pera Arteria, 

or Windpipe, as we call it: For really, in the main, 

What we ftyle Peéoral Medicines, have a long 

tound to run, before they arrive at the Place affign’d. 

This is eafy to be underftood, provided a Man has 

any Notion how the Stomach and Lungs are fituate ; 

therefore the oily greafy Medicines, moftly in Ufe The Operas 
for the Cure of Diftempers of the Breaft and Lungs, tion of cily 
are prefcribed more thro’ our Defire of following Medicinesin 
the Cuftom of the Axczents, than from any true Ph:- eee 
lojephy ; feeing what good thofe fortof things do on ag 
{in my humble Opinion) lies chiefly about the Za- *" —" 
tynx and Pharynx, or Root of the Tongue, and’ 

Bone the Windpipe, which they as it were cafe over, - 

and defend againft the Irritations of the acrimonious 

: : Humours 
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Humours that caufe a tickling convulfive Co 
But this Property, altho’ it beacknowledg’d a _ 
one, yet oi/y Medicines have this Difadvantage, viz, 
they pall, and frequently deftroy the Appetite ; f 
we fhould be careful not to prefcribe too much 
that Sort, either to Maz or Horfe. I agree. that 
Wine.and Qi? is the Compofition of the Bal/fam: of 
the good Samaritan; yet as I remember, we are 
net told the Proportions, therefore we may with 
Reafon conclude, that there was but little Oz/ in the 
Mixture, efpecially if it was (what we call) Juvett 
Oil ; but if it was Oif of Turpentine, or fuch like 
deterfive Oil, more might be allowed, for Rea- 
fons before given under the. Chapter upon the 
Greafe, Fc. 
_ I have dwelt the longer upon this SudjeZ, be- 
caufe inward as well as outward Wounds are healed 
by the fame kind of Medicaments, viz. by fuch as” 
havea deterfive and cleanfing Property ; and of this 
Tribe, nay, the very beft-of this Tribe, are the fe- 
veral Kinds of Turpentine before mentioned: For, 
upon the whole of my Experience, which has been 
upwards of twenty Years in a pretty extenfive Prac- 
tice, I have obferved, that if the Turpentines failed 
in curing confumptive Ulcerations of the Lungs, the 
Patients had a very {mall Chance for Recovery. 
And it is worfe in Horfes that have a glanderous 
Ruaning at the Nofe ; for, as thefe Creatures can- 
not {pit out or expettorate, the Matter is obliged to” 
run.thro’ the Nofe ; therefore, by its longer Stay. 
upon the Luxgs, it adds to the Grievance: If the 
Matter difcharged be greenifh, or of a_naufeous 
Smell, the Cafe is yet more defperate ; for which 
K gals if a Horfe cannot be cured witha fhort Trial, 
that is, if he is no better after taking Medicines for. 
four. or five Weeks, I would advife him to be 
knocked on the Head ; notwithfanding, if he is a 
Ston’d Horfe, he might get as good Colts as any, 
provided the ete ee did not ts) from hig 
Tetra: 

‘The | 
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The Glanders are not more contagious, or catch- Glanders 
ing (as we fay) than a Con/wmption in human Bodies ; 9% catchings 
altho” the common Opinion is againft me. But | 

fancy People think the G/anders contagious, becaufe 

it affects their outward Senfes to a very great De-. 

ree, infomuch that I have .often heard a Man 

ay, Lord, how that Horfe fiinks! altho’, perhaps, 
he was ten Yards to windward of him. And, in 
the fame Manner, do People often believe they 
fmell a Stink, becaufe they fee fomething like it ; 
however, let that beas it may, Jam fure the - 
Glanders is nota contagious Diftemper, altho’ it is, I 
own a very nafty and naufeous Malady. I fhall give 
the Reader one Recipe more, for the Cure of an ex- 
treme Cold ; which Diforder, if it is neglected, often 
breaks a Horfe’s Wind. But firft of all, let the 

Horfe be bled according to his Strength of Body, by 
reafon there is moftly, if not always, an Infamma- 
tion or Increas’d Heat about the Lungs, &c. every 
time a Horfe has a Cold ; and this preternatural 
Heat is in Proportion to the Degree of the Diforder; 
therefore let three Quarts of Blood be taken away, 

if he is a flrong Horfe, and then give him of the 
following Ball, viz. eit 


_ LAKE half a Pound of my Cordial Ball ; two e504 for 
| Qunces of Millepedes frefe gathered ; one Ounce *~°* 
of Milk of Sulphur ; half an Ounce of cold Spe- 

cies of Gum-Tragacanth ; Balfam of Tolu in 

Sine Powder, one Ounce 3 Chio Turpentine, half 

an Ounce ; Syrup of Balfam, as much as fufices 

_\ ta make the whale a proper Confifience to form 

into Balls. ya 


bd 


Thote Millipedes, or Hog-lice, arebeft, which are Millepeces, 
gather’d in old Vaults ; fince it is obferv’d they, Waied ben, 
contain moft Sa/t, for in that their diuretic Quality 
confift:.. However, let them be frefh gathered, and 
not the dry Species or Powder of them, which is 

com- 
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commonly kept in the Shops, and the Apothecaries 


will pretend are as yood as any you can get. 


Excellency My Time, at prefént, will not permit me to” 

pt my Ball. enter into an Account of the particular Manner of 
Operation of the aforelaid B2//, otherwife I could, 
with Truth, fpeak a great deal in Praife of every, 


~ Ingredient in the Compolition for fuch intended 


Purpofes ; therefore let it fuffice, if I only fay, 
that the Thing cannot be out dene by any Medi- 
Cine in the whole Materia Medica, I mean, with 
refpect to curing Colds in Horfes, (e. 
Manner of This Ball thould be ufed about half an Oune 
afing its ata ‘Time, before the Horfe has his Water Mornin: 


and Evening ; and he fhould havea flinging Canter’ 


for about. a quarter of a Mile, and walking Hxercife 


afterwards. Neither fhould his Water be cold while 


his Indifpofition i is upon him, but rather what we 
call White-water. 


Particular 


oer Mis of night before the Cold breaks 5 or, in other Words, 
dh) before the matter impacted in the Lungs begins te 
fuppurate. Yet, inftead of containing the Ufe of 
proper Medicines for the Time I have {pecified,_ 


People are fo unaccountably filly and impatient, that. 


unlefs they perceive apparent Benefit from the Ad- 


Lafily, whatfoever Medicine is given to a Horfe! 
‘Thingsto be for the cure of a Cold fhould be continued, at leaft 
obferved in three Weeks or a Month; becaufe it may bea F orte 


miniftration, in two or three Days, they frequently _ 


tofs it by as an ineffectual Compofition. But, let 
me tell thefe Sort of Men, that aM Difempers bata 
their Crifes, fome fooner, fome later ; and, if we 
do not duly attend to this Confideration, we are 
only Dabblers in the Profeffion, feeing the greateft, 
or moit obftinate Difeafes become only flight Difor- 


ders, provided Nature aéts in Concert with the Phy- 
fician or Surgeon, and that the two latter make a _ 
“prope Ufe of the Affiftance which the firft affords. * 

ut, inftead of this, forfooth, we are expected to — 
cure Diftempers in three Days, that require three _ 
Months to remove even one of the Symptoms. i. 4 


. IMPROVED, 
this is the Reafon why People run headlong ta 
Bone-fetters, after they have been with a Surgeon a 


few Days without receiving much Benefit ; for, if 
Surgeon does not fay the Limb is out of Joint, 


reafon the Perfon is in fo much Pain, that he is 
‘more ready to-believe an ignorant. Fellow, that goes 
under the Denomination of a Bone-/etter, if he only 
fay (as is the general Cuftom) that the Bone is out 
of joint, than a regularly-bred Surgeow, that knows 
all the Parts of a human Body, as well asa Watch- 
maker the Wheels and Springs of that. little Piece 
of Machinery. . 
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altho’ the fame be only ftrained, it will not do, by” 


+ What I would from hence infer, is this, vx. if phe Time 


your Horfe has got a Cold, it requires three Weeks 
or a Month to cure it. effectually, fo as to pre- 
ferve his Wind found ; therefore you fhould not be 


requifite to 
cure a Cohl, 


impatient, but rather keep him warm covered up, 


more efpecially about his Fars and Throat ; for 
the Glands, or Kernels, thereabouts, are very lia- 
ble to {well and grow painful upon taking Cold. 
_ There ought to be a very great Diflincion mace 
detween what we term. acute, and. thofe we cali 
“chronic Diftempers; for, ifaMan neglect fuch necef- 


dary Confideration, he is a very Novice in the Art- 


of Healing. And, for this Reafon, let no one ex- 
e&ta Cure to be performed ina Day ora Week, 
that demands a Month, nay, a Year to effect it. 
For Example, if your Horfe gets a Clap in the 
Back-finews, or Wrench in the Shoulder, Stifle- 
‘couplings, or elfewhere, you are not to expecta 
Cure immediately, and run from one filly Fellow 
to another ; but, on the contrary, you fhould con- 
fider, that the Cure of fuch Ailments isa Work of 
‘Time, and that a longer or fhorter Time is necef- 
dary to effect it, according as the Mu/cles, Tendens, 
and fibrous Parts have fuffered a Relaxation in a 
greater or lefs Degree ; for to expecta Cure in two 
or three Days, in fuch Cafes, would be an Argu- 
ment of a Man’s Ignorance and Want of thinking. 
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‘Slight Colds 


Medicine, enfically whimfical Application outwardly, or Ad- 
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Indeed, I confefs, that by bad Management, fe. 
vere Colds, Strains, &c, may be made.more inve? 
terate and dangerous ; 3 whereas if proper and due 
gny be carl Care were taken, fuch Diforders might probably go 
ed without -Of in.a little Time, even without this or that non= 


‘miniftration inwardly for Relief. What I mean: 
this, if your Horfe has a Cold, keep him warm, 
as I have faid before, and Jet the Diftemper hall 
‘Time to break upon him, (as the Farriers term it) 
and he will'recover without any Medicines} I fpeak 
with relation to flight Colds ; but if the Ditlempet 
be feated deeply, and, that he coughs hollow 
and dry, breathes fhort, &c.in fuch Cafe Le fhould 
not only be managed according to whatI have 
-faid, but he fhould likewife have the Medicines pre- 
f{cribed at the Beginning of this Account, fuch as 


‘The Cure of the Balls, &c. and by fuch Means his Wind may 
qnoredepe~ | Beant ferved, as J have feen it happen to feveral 


rate Colds. Er 6yfe5 which were, in all Appearance, brokcn-wind= 


ed, from a Surfeit or Cold that was deeply rooted 5 
yet, on ufing. the Medicines I have preferibed, and 
fumigating the Noflrils with a litele Powder of 
Prabhiicene. by Means of a large Tin Funnel 
and Chafinedifh’ of Coals, and blowing up his Nofe 

fome Powder of the Leaves of the Herb called Affa- 

rabecca, by which his Nofe was fet a running, 

and confequently his Brain eafed. 

Sweating a For my Part, I confefs, I have feveral Tines 
‘Horie, pro-_ fweat my own ‘Horfes over a Four-mile Courfe, 
per inaCald, -when they have had a Cold upon them, in order 
to break it, and have always found it anfwer 5 
but I cannot advife any Body elfe to follow fuch 

Tethods, unlefs they are refolved totake efpecial 

Care afterwards, that the Horfe has every thing 

¢lean and warm -bout him ; nay, I have not been 

afraid even to fcrape them, after che Sweating bout, 

out of Doors; and I fincerely declare, I have 

try’d the Thing, at leaft a dozen Times, and have 

always found thatthe igs ae received Benefit oho 

-either 


= 
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at - 
either by breathing more free and eafy, or‘elfe by i 
‘clearing themielves of the Load of Pus or Corrup- 
tion that ftuiffed up their Head and Lungs, If any 
‘of my Readers are mindéd to give their Horfe-a 
Sweat when he-has a Co/d upon him, I advife that 
fach Horfe-be ran four Miles, moflly within him- 
felf; yet now and then, and more efpecially the 
daft Quarter ofa Mile, let him bekept to the Top’ 
tef his Speed, and by that Means he will {neeze 
etter, which will help to eafe the Symptoms of his 
‘Diftemper. - | | 
~ ‘A Horfe is fuch an Animal, that when any Dif. Reafon why 
sorder feizes him, he (as it were) finks under the Difempers 
Load:of it, not knowing how to eafe himfelf. Thus, by seen 
R ae are dumcuite 
uf his Legs*fwell, tho’ lying‘down would be almoft qy cured, 
va certain Cure; yet -he-itands like a Stock, til! he’s 
ugreafed up to his Arfe; or, if there is a Load of 
yMatter at his Breait, he hangs down the Head, and 
as as dull as a Dog, not knowing how to cough it 
sup, or {neezeit out of his Noftrils ; therefore what 
she does that-'Way, isno more than the Effect of 
ethe Irritation-caufed by the Pus, or other Kind of 
| Matter at-his Breait. Whereas Man, who has Rea- 
fon given him (provided he will make ufe of it) when ‘ 
he h:ppens to receive.a Wound upon his Leg, he 
lays himfelf along upon a Couch or Bed, and {uffers 
‘the Limb to be at reft ; well knowing, that fuch 
»Potture and Management is above two Parts in 
» three of the Cure, and thatall the fam’d Catalogue 
vof never-failing Bal/ams, Ointments, Spirits, &c. 
»~do not exceed the fovereign Virtue, of the common 
Oil of Turpentine, for the eafing and confolidating fui 
divided Fibres, which is, Wie ee cail, eae aia 
— Greén-wounds. But it is fo neceflary the Limb Oil of Tur- 
_ fhould beat reft after theMisfortune of being wound- pentine in 
ed, that ‘without it all the Applications, whether 0! 
_ they be from Pedatirius or Machaon, or even from upihges 
their Father the renowned 2 /culapius, the Son,of 
) Apollo, who, ’tis reported, had fuch a Secret of this | 
Nature, that he, atthe Requeit of Diana, reftor’d 
Be SENOS Hip- 
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Hippolitus to Life, after he had been torn in Pieces 

by his Chariot Horfes ; I fay let that be as it will, 

there is no Sa/we in the Univerfe, that can perform 

a Cure fooner than Of/ of Turpentine, proyided the 

Limb be at reft for a proper Space of Time afte 
receiving the Hurt; 1 oor 

What I am now upon, are /mall Wounds, or 

‘Pundures 3 but if the Wound be large, then it is | 

beft to apply one of the two Osntments I have 

before mentioned by the Title of common Wound= 

Ointment. e 

I have got many and many a Pound (asthe Say- 

Reft abfo- ing is) by People.ufmg their Limbs after they had 
| Jutely necef- received Wounds upon them) or hanging them down 
dary ES Sart perpendicular Pofture, or .ufing their ae 


“i cay after they had been bled ; yet, altho’ I may hereafter 


bea Lofer by this Declaration, I muft, as every — 
_ Author ought to do, tell Truth to the beft of my 
| . Knowledge, and itis this, vix. ‘That where I have 
: - got a Pound from fuch People, I fhould not have 
, got a Penny, provided they had underftood, the — 
: Matter only fo far as to have fuffer’d the Limb ‘to 
. be atreft, as I have already obferved ; for that, and _ 
‘ that alone, is the main Point. ‘ Tho? I muft sac 
knowledge indeed, there isa vaft Difference in ani 

Difpofition | #2? Bodies, with refpect to the good or bad Dif. 
ef animal ° pofition to heal when wounded ; and in this, as well 
Bodies very’ as in a great Number of other Particulars, we are ¥: 
diforent. * either a Refemblance of the wegerable Kingdom, or. 
the wegetable Kingdom isa Type of us ; for you may” 

almoit’as foon cut off one Man’s Head, and clap it” 

on and heal the Wound, ‘as you can heala few! 
divided Fibres ofanother, their Difpofition towards” 

a Cure is fo widely different and oppofite: Soim like) 

-manner, there are fome Trees and Plants will take” 

root from the leait Shp, or heal up as foon almoft) 

a8 you have wounded them; whereas others, if you _ 

‘only give them'a flight Wound, or’pull them out) 

of the Earth a: Moment, you run the Hazard.of — 

- quite deftroying their Power-of Vegetation. ef ce, 

. oa ae: 


v 
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4) As Iamupon the Subje& of outward Wounds, 
I fhall beg leave to mention an excellent Compofi- 
tion for ftopping of Blood, when any confiderable 
Veficl happens to be wounded. The ‘Thing is faid 
tobe the Contrivance of the late Maet’s, once Pro- _ 
feflor of Phy/ick at the Univerfity of Leyden, and 
is in the Gollec?anca Chymica Leydenfia, altho’ the 
.. Dri Colbatch has pretended that he himfelf was 
the Inventor, and as {uch it has been faid for a very 
great Secret to flop Blood. Asthe Powder is eafily - 
made, 1 fhall fet down the Reczpe at large, by 
reafon, if the Reader were to go to. an Apothecary’s 
Shap; and afk for Colbatch’s Styptic, ’tis ten to one 
but he might getfome good-for-nothing Succedaneum 
inflead of the true Preparation ; for you'can hardly 
all for a Thing that thefe Gentry are without, 
at leait,, they will pretend they can ferve you 3 
therefore here follows the Nefrum. 


» Take half a Pound of the clean Filings of Iron, A Receipt 
and pour upon them Spirit of Salt, to the Height *o top - 
of three or four Fingers above them ; let them eines 
 fandin a gentle Digefiion; til the Fermenta- 
9 tion, or rather till the Ebullition is over, and 
© ‘the Spirit of Salt tafle fweet ; then pour.off 
what is liquid, and evaporate, or boil it in 
an Iron or Glafs Veffel, until it is half confumed; 
at which Time put it to as much Saccharum Sa- 
turni, or Sugar of Lead, as the Quantity of” 
the-other two that remains in the Veffel (I 
mean in Bulk not in Weight) after which eva- 
porate to dry Powder, and khecpit ina Bottle,  . i 
with a glafs Stopple that fits clofe, otherwife _ 
it will get Air and grow moifi, by which a a 
good deal of its Virtue will be impaired. 


er i , Se 
This is the famous Stypric, which the Author of Diferent 
a {mall Book, intitled Nowum Lumen Chirurgicum, Preperations 
made fo muchNoife with,and for theSale of which, ° 
a Patent was procured ; only in the former, viz. 
K 3 that 
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~ 


- an the. Leyden Receipt ; but that Difference is fo i in 


Manner of 


Application, 


In what 
Manner it 
acts, 


a 
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that fold by Patent, there was Oil of Vitriol, 4 . 
the Place of which you ‘fee the Spirit of Salt, 


confiderable, that it is fcarce worth mentioning, f 
one is as good as the other for the Purpofes in 
tended. 

Theabove Powder may either be applied i in little 
fmall Lumps, or powdered grofly, and ftrew’d u 
en Lint or Cotton Wool, and held faft upon. the 
End of the ruptar’d- Vellel; till fuch Time as’ it 
may: take hold in manner of a Cau/fic.. iC 

All corrofive Applications, fuch as Sryptics, adt,. 
in fome Degree, like an afual Cautery, or burns 
ing Iron ; therefore, in Horfes, I apprehend, the 
aéual Cautery the mot effe€tual, where it can be 
applied, and that, I dare fay, it generally may, ei- 


_ ther-in one Shape or other; for we have al 


A particular . 


Tafanee of 


Ats Efficacy, 


of Tormentors-of all Sizes and Figures, accordin 
as the Neceffity of the Cafe requires, =~ 

I remember a Cafe, where a Farrier had afed fol 
long a-Fleam in bleeding a Horfe, that he had cut: 
quite thro’ the Vez» (as thofe Dogors term it) and} 
wounded the cerwical Artery, by which unfkilful 
Praétice the Horfe had like to have bled to death, 
and had it not been for the Affiftance of the above. 
fiyptic Powder, *tis ten to one the Blood could not: 
have been ftopp’d ; for the e4ua/ Cautery could not 
be apply’d-with Safety fo deep in that Part of the. 


Neck as was required. 


Clotted 
Blood thuft 
be removed 
before it is 


applied, 


Lafily, T mutt acquaint the Reader, that I have. 
made ufe of the above Powder; in ord:r to ftop vi- 
olent Hemorrhages or Bleedings j in feveral Parts of: 
human Bodies, and have always found it anfwer. 


‘But before it be apyly’d, the gramous Blood muft’ 


be cleared away from the Orifice in the Veffel,. 


_otherwife it willnot do, any more than the a@ual 
- Cautery ; fo both the one and the other muft be ap- 


after the eg ing away ap Biogd) 


ply’d as quick as poflible to the wounded Veffel, 
The. 


TMPROVED. 
_ The Aatients, and more particularly the Arabi: 
ans, had the aéual Cautery in great Efteem ; there- 
fore they performed Cures beyond what now we 
fhould be permitted to do, by reafon the Practice 
would be ftyled barbarous ; and it is my Opinion,, 
that the Rheumatifn, Sciatica, Gout, Tooth-ach, 
hefides a great many more of the Tribe of paizful 
Diftempers, may be cured by a proper Ufe of Fire. 
But People in general are got into fuch a delicate 
Way of Living, that if you cannot cure them their 
own Way, they willnot be cured at all. But, as 
Horfes muft {ubmit to Fire, I have feen the Scia- 
fica or H’p-Gout, carried off the Nerwus Sciaticus 
By a deep Scarification oppofite the Joint, which 
was branched out in Form of aFeather. About two 
Years ago, a ftrong robuit Fellow apply’d to me for 
the Cure of the Hip-Gout ; but | rather declined: 
meddling with him, by reafon People will not un- 


A&ual Cau- 
tery, its ufe 
in different: 
Difeafes, 


Sciatica cms 
ed by it. 


dergo what is neceflary for efecting fome Cures ;.. 


yet, as the Man told me he would venture his: 


‘Body, if I would try my Hand with him, and that 
he was in extreme Mifery and Pain, I fet to work, 
and apply’d ten very fevere Caw/ics all at once, viz. 
two upon his Shoulder-blades, two upon his Arms,,. 
two upon his Hip joinis, two upon his Thighs, and 
two upon his Legs ; by which Means largeand deep 
Wounds were made, and the Iffues were kept run- 
ning for a Fortnight, and, in a Month’s Time, by 
this Method, only now and then a Vomit of the 
fame Sort with the Pi// and Drop call’d Ward’s 
Pill, &c. for that*Compofition, no doubt; is-anti- 
moOnial from the very Operation of the Thing ; I 
fay, from the Ufe of thele Sort of Vomits, and the 
Cauftics, as before obferved, the Man was entirely 
rid of his unwelcome Gueft. 

I need not enter intoa Detail, or give a mecha- 
nical Account how this Cure was effected ; by rea- 
fon it wiil not be poffible for me to make the com- 
mon Reader to underftand what is meant by an Of 
cillation of the Nerwes, &c. Therefore, ler it fuf- 

ee fice, 


A fingular’ 
Tnftance ofa 
Cure by po- 
tential Cau- 
teries, 


» 


4 % oO 
Rheumna- 
tifth ex. 
plained, 


4 


~ duced from. a petrifyingSpirit, as he calls it; whereas 


Mankind 


mot fubject 


te Bifeate $5 
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fice, I only tell him, that I. did not make: the 
Afues, or order the antimonial Vomits, with a Vie 
to carry off Humours, as is the common and vulg 
Phrafe: No,. 1 don*t fuppofe that the Gout of any” 
Kind. is preduced from Humours in the Blood 
(itrictly fpeaking.) But indeed we fhould beat a fad 
Lofste write about Diltempers, if we were deprived 
ef the Word: Humours ; for, in general, all Author 
make very free withit, infomuch that they often” 
tpeak unintelligibly, even to themfelves. And Mdu/s) 
grave, who was thought to have writ pretty well 
upon the Steneand Gravel, will have the fame pro-! 


the very Term is as much Nonfenfe, as to fay a 
Man has got the avindy Gravel, 4 

Now I am got upon the Subject of painful Di- 
fempers, 1 fhould inform the Reader, that Man-— 
kind are, from their Variety of bigh Feeding, ticil 
Sauces, Luxury, and Intemperance, more {abject to” 
nervous Difeafes, by far, than brute Crertures, that” 
live on Vegetables and Water alone ; therefore let 


‘not our Profefion be upbraided and nofed with the 


Gout, Rheumatifn, &¢. as Ditempers out of our 


Power to conquer, when the {fame is certainly to be - 


Of Gripes ia — 


Hortes, 


I 
Piles, ac. 
uncommon 


‘to Horfes, 


done, provided a Man would follow Rules ; but — 
"tis Death to tell a Bacchanalian,.or Eon-compa- 
nion, of eating Mi/k and Roots, Herbs, &c. fo he 
muft e’en take his Gout and Intemperance for his 
Portion. 
It has bgen objected to me, that I have not 
taken Notice of the Gripes in Horfes, when I writ — 
my firft Volume, tho’ I thought I had done it - 
fufficiently in the Chapter of the Cholic ; however, — 
for farther Satisfaction, I fhall here infert fome Di- 
rections about that common and painful Diforder. — 
I have {aid before,. that there are many Diftem- 
pers whicha Horfe is not fubje& to, from his Way — 
of living, as well as from the Frame and Situation — 
of his Body ; for Example, he never (as I remem- 
ber) has the Piles, Pracidentia Ani, or falling on 
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IMPROVED. 
6f the Fundament ; neither is he troubled with 
Fifula’s, Diarrbea’s, Dyfenteries, &c. but rather 
the Gripes and winding Flatus’s of the Guts from 
Cold, or Excrements too long detained, are the 
common and infeparable Illnefies to which they are, 
by Nature, fubjeét ; for let any one only confider 
: Length of the alimentary Tube, which may be 


> 


accounted from the Root of the Tongue along the 
Ocfophagus, or Guillet, Stoniach, and Guts, to the 
undament ; I fay, let us only confider this, a3 it 
really is, above the Length of thirty five Yards, 
and we fhall in no wife be furprifed, that Horfes, 
Mhould be fo much afflifted with windy Diforders 
of the Guts, or Worms of moft Kinds. Moreover,. 
the horizontal Situation of a Horfe’s Body, is like- 
wife a Check to the perifta/tic Motion of the Guts 3 
and therefore the Excrements muft be longer re- 
tained, and a Purge muft alfo be longer before it 
will operate thoroughly. . 
» One would imagine, that from a Parity of Rea- 
fon, Horfes would be more fubje& to vomiting, 
than Auman Creatures ; but the {piral Winding of 
the Gallet is admirably contrived to hinder iuch 
Accidents. ; 
~~ It may alfo from hence be obferved, how ne- 
eeffary it is to continue the Ufe of Worm-Medicines 
for a long. Time together, left fo many. ef thofe 
Vermin be left behind, that the Increafe be confide- 
rable in a little Time: For Self-prefervation (as I 
have hinted. im my firft Volume) is inherent. in 
Worms as well as Mankind; and therefore, to: 
avoid what would deftroy them, they creep clofe 


The Reafon, 
why. 


Worm Mex 
dicines ne- 
ceffary tobe 
continued. 


Within the Foldings of the Guts, and let the Vermi- 


fuge pals over their Backs without touching them, 
-. Asto preferibing any thing for the Cure of Horfes: 
troubled with Worms, 1 do not know any Method. 
more likely than that which I have mentioned in 
my firlt Volume, viz. give the Horfe two Quarts: 
of new warm Ale-wort for two Mornings, and the: 
third Morning let him have the following Purge, 
Yih, ‘ mS 3 Hor/e- 
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Receipt a- 
gaint 
Worms. 


A proper 


Drink when Water with Oat-meal, or what we term. White- 


Horfes 
purge, ~ 


A cordial 
alterative™ 
Ball, 
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Horfe-Aloes, one Ounce and a Dae ; Spock 
| Diambra, and Rofe-Spice, of cach tare Drachms 
Mercurius Dulcis in fne Powdir, one Drachm ; a 
Oil of Annifeed, forty Drops ; Sy) up of Bucka 
thorn, as much as is fuffictent to make the whole 


up intoa Mafs of pr ‘per Conf, iftence to form 
_anto two Balls. m 


When the Horfe purges, et him drink weil : 


Water, as much as he pleafes; for it fhould be of- ~ 
fered him every Time he. is walked out, as well as. 
when he comes into the Stable ; and his Hay fhould 
be fiveet, and clean fhak’d, and offered him in fmall it 
Parcels; for he will be as nice while the Phy fick 
is working ' 
When he has taken two of thefe Purges, at fix: 
Days diftance, let him have, every Morning, the - : 
Bignefs of a Pidgeon’s-egg of the following cordial: 
alterative Ball, and continueit for three Weeks. ; 
Take the common’ Cirdiad Ball, one Read: An-— 
timony in wery fine Powder, tavo Ounces ¥ 
Powder of Tin, one Ounce 5 and avith as much ih 
Treacle as is fufficient, let the whole be formed 
into a Mafs, tobe kept in a jot or Bladder 4 


for ue. 


The Cordial Ball, 1 apprehend, is. beft fora — 
Horfe when ufed as a Cheawing-Bal/, that is, when ~ 
it is put between his great Teeth, and rub’d among 
them, fo that it is afterwards {wallowed down by — 
Degrees. But the laft-mentioned Be// will be of — 


- beft Service, provided it is put quite down over the 
Root of the Tongue, by reafon the Powder of Tiz — 


would otherwife, in a great meafure, be loft: And © 
befides this, it would be very troublefome to the — 
‘Horfe when he came to eat his Corn ; for someredl fi 
“Tia is gritty and hard, like rough Sand, | 
beh Ihave ; 


IMPROVED. 803 


T have faid that Horfes are not liable to fo many 
different Diftempers as Mankind, by reafon of their 
ain and natural Way of living ; neither are they 

fo fubject to Diforders of the animal Spirits, I mean Horfes not. 
not to fo many as we are: For who ever faw a [ubie&te F<” 
Horfe troubled with the Hippo, Vapours, or even cris oe 
the Epi/ep/y,” traly as {ach ; altho’ I own they are a 
fometimes fubje&t to a Vertigo, which is of kin to 
an Epilepfy? I fay, Horfes are not fabje€t to fuch 
Perturbations of the Mind as human Creatures ; 
which is very happy for us, by reafon if they were 
fo, the Catalogue of thefe Dileafes would not only Or nervous’ 
be doubled, but we fhould often be obliged to hire, Diforders: - 
though we had a Horfe of our own. What I 
mean is this, wiz. the Diftempers which proceed 

from an irregular and diforderly Determination of - 

the avimal Spirits in human Bodies are an innume- 

rable Legion, and I don’t fee we in the leaft ftrive- - 

to make the Number lefs ;. for Kick/baws and Ra- 

goo’s {cem rather to gain than loofe Ground : ‘There- 

fore, we may well agree with what is mentioned by: 

the late worthy Mr. dddijon, viz. Every new fa- 
friend Difb of Meat, foould be looked upon as the 

Meffenger or Forerunner of fome new Difease; Or, - 

as Dr. Bayard, Author of that fhort, altho’ excel- 

lent Pocm upon Health, has exprefied it, where he= 
is {peaking of riotous Living, wiz. 


; For moft Difeafes — | | 


Dwell where Luxury and Eafe iss 


eS eee 


SS a eer 
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_ Farthermore, ‘Horfes would be very fubjeét to’ Reafon why 
the Gravel and Stone in the Kidneys, were itnot for Horfes are | 
the fimple Diet they live on ; for the horizontal Situ- cuetariph iE : 
ation of their Bodies. gives more Liberty for the azi- Aigdaten r 
mad Tartar to coalefce in the-Pelvis of the Kidacys, i 
and from thence form a Stone; it is therefore with 
good Reafon, that the very.worthy and ingenious 
Dr. Stephen Hales, in his Book intituled Hamafatics, - 
‘where he is difcourfing about the Calculus Humanus, - 
réecoms=- 
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i recommends tous the lying high with our Head in 
Thebett Po~ Bed, or in a reclining Pofture, as the Soldiers do 
ae oo ae the Barracks ; feeing, by fuch Pofition of the 
Stoke ‘Body, the Urize does not make fo long a Stay im 
the Pelvis of the Kidzeys, therefore the tartarous, 
Particles cannot fo well lie within the Sphere of 
one “another’s Attraction, in order to petrify andy 
. form a Stonz, as I have fhewn in my Lithiafisy 
Anglicana. Ufay, Horfes would be often troubled. 
with the Stove, by reafon of their Pofture of Body,” 
wereit not for their living on vegetable Diet, and 
drinking foft Waters; for thefe arein no wile f 
liable to produce the Stone, as the Liquors which 
“Mankind in general {will down without the leaf, 
Thirf-or real Beare of feaety mg that Part of “a 
Appetite. 


, 


pat cure a Horfe of C ie or Interfering. 


. Twas told by Sir William Parfons, Member of i 
Parliament. for King’s County in the Kingdom of — 
Freland, that he had fometimes try’d the following ; 
M ethod, and that he had found it fucceed ; although — 
I cannot think but fuch Cure muft proceed from 
fome other Caufe, fuch as Good-keeping, We. fee- 
ing, as I have before hinted, a Goofe wilh always. 
gO likea Goofe, anda Horfe that cuts, fo far as tor 
break Skin, will hardly ever leave fuch ill Facultys 
Elowever, here follows the Noflrum, 


= rs > s 
sls i Ne ie 


fae a Piece of Whip. cord and tie it in Knots, 
at about three Inches diftance, in the Part 
that will bang between the Horfe’s Thighs, 
avhen one Endis faftered to the Saddle-girth 

- and the other to the Crupper 3 let the Cord be 
tied fo that the Knots will lie between the 

_ thick Part of the Thighs, and it will gall bitty 
and make bin throw bis Beet wider, 


ny 


This: 


¢ 4“ be 


re ee So ‘ 
a ae a ee ee, 


IM P R OV-E dD, . 
. This Experiment feems very probable, thougli I 
doubt it will not fucceed ; neither can I think there 
is any Method (befides fhoeing the common Way, 
that every Smith knows) to throw the Feet farther 
afunder : for if that, together with Gcod-keeping and. 
Exercife, will not cure him, I would advife. the 
Reader to put him to the Bufinefs for which Na- 
_turedefigned him, wix. the Collar, becaufe he can 
“neverbe fit for. much Bufinefs on the Road, there 
being fo many Accidents attendant upon a cutting 
Horie, more than barely the {welling of his Legs 
from the Anguith of the Sores. 
_, Ihave often obferved, that altho’ a young Horfe 
may cut fo as to hurt himfelf by breaking the Skis, 
‘ic. yet by conftant'Ufage the cutting Places will 
grow fo callous and horny, that he will travel a 
ed Way before the Blood comes, Yet notwith- 
nding this, it isa hateful Sight, to fee a Creature 
put fo much out of his Way, when Nature defign- 
ed him for other Ufes. , 

From hence we may learn, why young Horfes: 
‘Backs fooner gall, than thofe which have been ufed 
‘to the Saddle. , 

Since my writing the Account about the Glandess 
jn Horfes,. I find that Diftemper is moftly feated 
_ in two large Glands, which are fituate at the upper 
‘Part of the Noftrils, near the Bone which in Hz- 
‘man Bodies we call-Os Ethmoides, or Os Cribvi- 
forme, becaufe it is perforated with a Number of 
Holes, to let pafs any Fluid that may be offenfive 

to the Brain. And it is not a little furprizing, to 
fee what Quantities of Rheum will pafs thro’ thefe 
-Holeswhenany Creature has taken Cold ; fo that 
-in Horfes, when the excretory Duds of  thete 
Glands, at the upper Part of the Nofe, are prodi- 
- gioufly enlarged, and the whole Body of them tu- 
 gaified and {well’d, then it is that the Glanders are 
‘produced : Which Diftemper, if it dontinues any 
confiderable Time, will corrode and rot the thin: 
' {pungy Bones of the Nofe, fothat the Matter which 
i B 
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' Glanders, for the Cure of which, when a Horfe is — 


in the Cure, 


~ 
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is difcharged ftinks moft abominably, and is ofa 
reddifh or blackifh Hue, according as’ the {pung 
Bones are affected. ) ay 
Now, as the G/anders are fituate in the Glands 
at the upper Part of the Noftrils, I think they wil 
not be cured by inward, fo foon as by outward 
Application ;'that is, they may be cured by an 
Injeéion, fooner than by giving Medicines inwardly, 
in the fame Manner, as we neatly, fafely and fure- 
ly, cure a Gonorrhea, or Clap, in human Bodies of 
either Sex, with a particular Kind of Injeion con- 
trived for that Purpofe. But then this Practice of — 
curing C/zps, altho’ it is warranted both by Theory — 
and Experience, yet People are fo Rupidly fond of 
keeping a Correfpondence with the Clofe-ttool, that | 
they are not eafy in their Minds, unlefs they es 


bolufed and purged, till they can hardly walk. But’ 
to return to a Running of another Kind, w/z the © 
only flightly touched, I fhall offer the following © 
Aftringent and healing Injedion. 4 


Take of Roach-allum and white Vitriol, pewder — 
them, and. calcine them to a Calx, or white _ 
Ma/fs, in a Crucible, or other Pot that will 
abide the Fire ; then powder it again, and dif- — 
folve it in a Quart of the Decoéion of Rofe- 
buds made pretty firong; laftly,.add half an 
Ounce of Camphire, diffolved in one Ounce of — 
Spirit of Wine, and feake all together every. 

Lime it is ufed. ' . . 


This Liquor fhould be fyringed up the Horfe’s 


Nofe (moderately warm) two or three times a Day>. 


and the Syringe or Squirt fhould:be a long one, for: 


it cannot force the Medicine too far up ; and, if it~ 
do not reach the Mouths of the G/ands from whence: 
the Difcharge iffues, ic willnot be of any Service 


T have 
bs | 
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Thave heard of fevéral Things. which are faid to 
itOp the running of the G/anaers for halfa Day or 
the like, and that fach Medicines were given in- 
wardly; but as there is no right Reafon to fupport 
uch Affertions,.¥ fhall not trouble my felf or the 
Reader with the Particulars; only fo far I mutt 
ell him, that the beft Way to fereen a Horfe that 
fas the G/anders, from a Chapman’s obferving fuch 
jiftemper, is to'wath his Noftrils well, by the help 
af 2 Syringe and a Deccé.on of Refemary ; and this, 
‘efpecially if the Horfe has had a brufhing Gallopa 
hile before, will fo clear the Paffages and Cells of 


bi a good Judge in a Horfe that perceives the Bite. 
But, guere, is this dealing above board ?- 


them worth tranfcribing ; however, fora Specimen 
the Tribe, I fhall juft mention one, which has 

Sanction. of Probatum ef? at the End of it, io 
ey who pleafe may try it. 


“*-put a Spoonful of it into txco Pints of Mil® 
“< as tt comes from the Cow, or otberwife heated 
“* ]uke-warm, and give it him. If sou fee 
“* that this Proportion will not make him fick 
“© the firfi Time you give it, then give him tava 

“© Spoonfuls more of the Powder, andin four or 
t “five Dofes it will perfc&ly cure a Broken 


4 “ Wind. This Drink mujt be given every third - 
a “* Day: Probatum cf. 


* The Author of the above Receipt farther adds, 
“that a Spoonful of the Powder of a Hede-Hog, by 
‘fome called an Urchiz, will infinitely help in fuch 
vot But J am of Opinion, neither the Dung, nor 


‘the Hog it felf, will cure a Broken-W iad, that is_ 


‘ ree 


ne Pa -e ~~ 


the Nofe from the Filth and Naftine/s; that he muf - 


~ There are, I muft own, an innumerable Number- 
Receipts, mentioned in Books of Farriery, for the - 
ure of a Breken-Wind, and the Glazders; but on- 
yoking them over, I find, they are not any of. 


“\ Take Boars-dung, and dry it te Powder, ana: 
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is called in, and by a few ill contrived Turns of the, 


‘it appears plain, even to a Demonttration, that, 
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really fo ; therefore I apprehend, that many Mem 
miftake a fevere “Cold for the laft-mentioned Die 
order of the Lungs, and when a Cold goesoff of 
itfelf (as the common. Saying is) then, whateve , 
avhimfcal Hotch-potch the Farrier may have pree 
fcribed, is foolifhly believed to have perform’d a 
Cure. And juft thus it fares with relation to the, 
Praétice of Phyfick in general ; for when a regularly 
bred i ingenious Profeiior of our Arthas nearly freed, 
the diftempered Patient from his [Inefs, it is then 
perhaps, fome o/d Woman, or one every whit as filly, q 


Pen, carries away the Credit of the Cure. Thisyy 
nay_this alone, is abundantly: fufficient to perfnadey 
every underftanding Phyfician, to educate his Childe 
in a different way. of Bufinefs to himfelf = fince 


Quacking Empirical Fellows get as. much Money 
nay, I might as well fay, as much Credit too, as© 
the moft ingenious of the Profefiion; witnefs the a 
famous Pill and Drop Gentleman, that has gained) 
fo much by his Nofrwm, as to be able to provide 
m avery liberal Way for the Poor. . 

I fhall now proceed to give the Reader'a ae fe-' 


to Horfes; altho’, I muft confefs, Iam. very much 
againft Receipfs in ‘general, by reafon ( (as J have be-- 
fore hinted) People do more harm by the Mifap- 
plication of them, than the Difeafe would do, if 
left to itfelf; and, as many Books are fold by ‘the 
Title, fo Receipts are moftapproved, whicharemoft 
eommended by the Authors, notwithftanding they 7 
are as fupidly contrived as /tis poliible to pin Sa j 


Take balf a Pound of living Millepedes, or Hoglice, 
and bruife them ; add to them, Salt of Tartar, 
half an Ounce ; Sale of Steel, chree Drachms 3) 
g Saffr on and Cochineal, each two Drachms 3) 


bef 


let Prefcriptions for the feveral Diforders vil 
‘ 


For Tue Jaunpice*or YELLOWS. 


bef Myrrh, tavo Drachms 3 Zedoary and Galen- 
gal, of each half an Ounce: make thefe inta 
Powder, and give the Horfe the whale Quantizy 
. for four Dofess one every Morning mixed with 
. three Gills of hot Ale and Treacle : But before 
+ theUfe of the Powder it will be proper to purge 
the Horfe, prowided be is not very lean. ) 


It is avery’ eafy Matter to cure the YelJows in 
Horfes, as well as the Jaundice in Mankind, where: 


the Liver is not grown hard and {chirrous ; asis the’ _ 
Cafe with thofe who accuftom themfelves too long 


to fpirituous Liquors: But, as Brates are free from 
this vicious Habit, we may entertain greater Hopes 
of a Cure; for the Yc//ows in them generally pre- 
ceed from a vifcid and flow moving Blood, which 
may have been brought upon them divers Ways 5 
as, Firf, by low feeding, and that too, of Food 


which has not been goodin its kind. Secondly, by, 


furfeiting, either in Exercife or otherwife. Yet 
thefe thmgs may be eafily cured by keeping the 
Horfe, for abouta Fortnight, to fuch Medicines as 
Thave fet down, and altering his Manner of living 
for the better. 
. Ifany reafonable Care be taken abouta Horfe, I 
‘am fatisfied he will fcarce ever have the Yellows ; 
for Good-keeping and Exercife, together with the 
Ule of my Cordial Ball, will fecure him both 
againftt the Decor and Apothecary; and, if your 
Groom be of a willing Difpofition, let him only ufe 
warm Water to wath hisLegs everyTime he comes 
from travelling, or other Exercife, and drefs him as 
he ought to do, and then you will not be plagued 
With the ftupid Noife, that your Horfe is fallen into 
the Greafe or Scratches, nor will the Humours 
fall down to bis Limbs, as the foolifh Fellows would 
infinuate. i , 
_ Ithink I may. feveral Times have mentioned the 
Neceflity of a large Stall and clean Bedding ; but I 
beg the Reader’s Pardon, if I now and then remind 
him 


ae 
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- him of fuch wholefome Doétrine ; feeing I amp 

afraid it will be too little attended to; and as the 

Parfon {aid when the Bifop told him of his Pa 

rifhioners complaining that healways preached over 

the fame Sermon ; even fo fhall I anfwer, wiz. shat 

$ till I find the People take bctter notice of what ¥ 
Say, 1 muft found it in both their Ears. 


QOvER-REACH: 


Over-reach, A Horfe is faid to have got an Over-reach, when 
hew to ma- he has cut his Fore-heel with the Point of his 
nage aHorfe Hind-fhoe. a 
be he has fy thefe Cafes, the Groom need: only keep 7 
aren Wound. clean and dry, and apply a little of th 
common Wound-Ointment pretty warm, and cover 
it from the Air ;-for cold Air is a great Enemy to 
Wounds in brute as well’'as human Creatures. 
There is very little danger in Wounds in thefe 
Parts, or about the upper Part of the Hoof, if they 
be kept dry ; for Gravel feldom- or never wor 
its: way, downwards towards the Sole of the Foot; 
therefore one may more fafely. travel a:Horfe ar 
hundred Miles upon-an Over-reach, or Hurt about 
the’ Coronet, than five when he has got a Prick thro 
‘the Sole or Heart of the Foot (as it is called} by rea- 
fon the Gravel and Dirt will always make its Way 
upwards ; as appears, not only from Experience; 
but from the very Make and Conformation—of a: 
Horfe’s Hoof: For, the Fiéres which compofe it, 
run in fuch Dire€tions and Terminations, that they 
continually puth the Gravel, &c. towards the Co- 
ronet as he moves his Foot, infomuch that unlefs 
you get quite beyond the black Part where theGra 
vel has lodged, you are never fafe from the Danger 
of a Quitter-bone, by reafon of an ugly fungou 
, ‘Dumour, which is moft generally formed about the 
Coronet, or that Part between the Hair and Hoof, 
The greateft Nicety therefore, in Wounds of the 
Hoof, is to keep them dry and clean, after the fo- 


- 
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eign Matter is removed ; and to apply warm de- 
five Ointments, that have but little Greafe in 
em, fuch as the .common Wouad-Ointment already. 
etdown. For want of this proper Caution, I have 
en many a Horfe troubled with a Quitter-bone 
that would otherwife have had a found Hoof. 
A Horfe’s Hoof is much of the Nature of a: 
Man’s Nail in one refpeét ; for as the Zatter will, 
grow knobbed and unfeemly,. when there has been: 


a Lofs of Subftance about the Root of it,.from the: 


Diftemper we term Perneo, which is a kind of Ab- 


feefs in that Part ;-even fo, the Hoof of a Horfe- 


will forever grow rugged and.uneven, if there be 
any confiderable Lofs of Subitance from a Quitter- 
boxe ; 1 mean, it will grow rugged in that Quarter. 
of the Foot, and will be fo brittle towards the Sole, 


that it will {carcely hold a Nail. And there is as- 


Horfe’s Hoofs, as there is in the Nails of Auman- 
eatures; For Example, fome Peoples Nails are- 


thin, and of fuch flow Growth, that they will {carce 
hk ‘out the Length of the Fingers, even in a: 
onth’s time, whilft others muft be pared every 


Week, or elfe they become unfeemly. And juft fo. 


it fares with Horfes ; for fome of them can hardly 


ep eafy upon-a Carpet, their Soles are fo thin, and. 


their Hoofs fo brittle,- whilft others will run over 
the Side of a Stony Rock, or travel. in the hardeft 
Roads, without a Shoe on, neither will they mgch 
complain. And really I have a very convenient 
Opportunity while Iam writing this Paragraph, of 
making my Remarks upon fuch Particulars ; for I 
am now in a Place where Horfes go, ina great 


meafure, barefoot, and yet are feldom troubled with. 


Corns ; no-more ‘than the wi/d Iris, that never 


knew the Ufe ofaShee. Ifuppofe I need not tell. 


the Reader, that my Habitation at prefent is in the 
Lle of Max; altho’ I can affure him, it is not of 
choice, and that fo foon as the Wind and Water 
a permit me, I fhall.make for my native Coun- 
mS? - try-3 


‘ 


Hort Difference in the Firmnefs and Goodnefs of. 
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try ; for, of all the Nations wpon Earth through | 
which I have travelled (and thofe are not a few) 
never faw.a greater Face. of, Poverty, or wort 4 
Accommodation. e 

From hence we may learn, how heceffary. it is 
to chufe a'Horfe with found tough Hoofs, if we 
expect any great Service fyom him: and therefore 
T can’t advile the Reader better, than to Angie thé 
Precepz of the famous Lyric Poer., ! 


abi Equos wercantur, opertos 
Tnfpiciunt : neff facies {ut ia ) decora’ 
Malli fulta pede oft - 


OF THE SPAVIN. 


ohne Men are more miftaken, than in veationall 
the Cure of. the different Ridote of Spavins ; fory 
whether the fame be of the bony Kind, or other 
wife, the Farrier, forfooth, muft thew. his Dex- 
terity of taking upthe Veins (as he calls it) in order 
to ftop the F Feeding 5 becaufe, you muft know thei¢ 
Fellosys imagine, that Humours are the Occafion of 
all forts of Diforders, yet they are not able to givé 
the leaft Account of the Circulation of the Bloody 
the Difference between a Vein and an Artery, not 
the Dottrine-of Revz/fion, fo far are they. from unz 
derftanding what relates to the common Term of 
Haynours,: svhich they have in their. Mouths upon 
every Emergency, toferve as a i Cloak to Ignorance 
and Stupidity. “4 
In the Boxe-/pavin, taking: up the Veins has 
morea relation to the Cure, than if we were to bleed 
a Perfon for the Cure of a Wen, or any fuch Tumour, 
or for diffolving any Exo/fofes of the Bones. And if 
People would only confider alittle, they would find, 
that the Veiz which the Farricrs take up, is nota 
all dilated, but paffes over the Tumour in its na- 
tural Shape, I fpeak this, with relation to bot 
‘forts of PED whether Bog or Bone-fpavin. 


P vakMPROYED wt kis 
will. not fay, that there is no fuch thing, as a Blood- 
Ipavin: No, I believe there may, in the fame 
IM anner as we fee Varices, or {well'd Veins in Man- iri or . 
\kind ; more particularly the Female Sex are fubje&t ie cub “ 
to thofe fort of Tumours in the. Legs, when they ic “el 
e big with, Child, .and carry their Burdens low : Women : 
ut. this. is eafily accounted for, from the Child’s with Child, 
Head. prefiing the. afcending ac Vefféls, on the 2nd theReae 
Tne of the Off Innominata, or Haunch-bones, {9 of its 
lwhich (in fome mea{ure) hinders the Circulation of 
the Blood in thofe Veins; and.confequently. occafi- 
ons the ‘Tumours mentioned... But this can. never -be 
the Cafe in Horfes, for Reafons before given, under 
the Heads, of a prone and horixontal, andan prea 
@ upright S: ttwation of an animal Body. L.muf in- 
nuoufly confefs,that] never yetiaw aBlood- Spavins 
neither do I believe that one in five Hundred is fo, 
by lithe we that is the common Term they go 
If they were, thatis, if the Bog-/pawin was. a ~ 
umour formed froma Dilation, or over-{tretchin 
Vein, and that the Blood ran in a kind of Eddy 
inthat Part of it, the Thing would no doubt be very 
ealily cured, by ma:.ing a Ligature above and below 
the ‘Tumour, and dividing the Vefiel inthe tumified 
part, which may with great Safety bedone. But 
e ill. Succefs that attends taking up the Veins, 
painly fhews. the Ignorance of the Operator ; for i 
don’t fuppofe the Ssaviz in a Hundred cured by: 
fuch, Practice ; nay, lam of Opinion, that thofe 
Spavins which Farricrs are faid to have cured by 
taking up the Veins, would either never have grown 
Pa or elfe have mended of themfelves, fo little. . 
aith have I in any {uch Methods. 
I muft.confefs, I was led away myéelf, with the 
ol of Mankind, in relation to the Notion of Bog- 
Jpavins ; for when I wrote my Firft Volume, I find 
{ only gave the Readers anAccount,of the waricofe 
Tumours, without proceeding to that fort of Spavin, i 
thich ought ,more properly to be termed a Bog- 
fpavins 3 neither indeed had I ie thoroughly. cae 
dere 
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‘dered the Thing then, and had fo many Oppottur 
ties of obferving the Nature of Spavins. Howe cr, 

the Method I have laid down; in my Fir? Volum 
is the beit.and only one, provided the Coats of tl 
Vein be dilated,-and the Tumour under the ftri 
‘Denomination of a Blood-/pacin ; but where 
fame is of another kind, :taking up, or cutting 
Veins, cannot avail, as will be fhewn hereaft 
for molt Bog-/pavins are produced from the f 

-Caufe as Wind: -galls, and contain the fame forts 
| __ Matter.’ Therefore, 
‘Definition A .Bog-/pavin is-an incyfted rPanor or Swellin ° 
end Caules “on the Infide of the’ Hough’; or, ‘in other Words, 
it is a Collection of brownifh gelatinous Mat 
contained ina Bag of Cyt; and this Bag, Icha 
great Reafon to believe, is farmed from the oute 
moft Covering, or Coat of the Yendons, in Cafes 

‘of Wind- galls, “pitt |3 in the Boz-/pavin, I think” 
as the lubricating Matter of the ‘Joint, that~b 
comes fome how or other, vitiated by hard Exerci 
Strains, é¥c. while the Bvch Aries is young, and 
an Procefs ‘of Time, may harden to the Firmneéls 
of a Bone, in the favtie ‘Matiner as ‘the Callus of’ a 
broken Bone is formed, which is firft as foft-as the 
White ofan Egg, before it grows to the Confit 
ftence of a Bone ; and therefore many People hay 
The Reafon their Legs crooked, by ufing them too foon after 
sey opie’ they have had the Misfortune ofa broken Leg, arid 
cn eed fy the Surgeon is often blamed without'Réafon : Fors , 
often after Men will offer to walk, in fuch Cafes; before the 
they have | Ca//gs is fufficiently firm, what, in the Name 4 of 
been broken Goodnefs, have they to expeét, but a crooked 


i i by Bandy-leg ; feeing, while the FraCture is uniting 
ue eens “the Limb will bend into: any Form, like-an Off r 


fetters. 
or Willow ? 


Funhis Ifay, that Bog-/pavins are mottly, if not ane 
Caufe of the Matter or Jelly of the Joint increafed™ 
- Bog-fpavins. vitiated ; and when the Sweiling has been ‘lor 
{uch Matter may have acquired fome. Degree’ 
*Acrimony, which hurts the commen Membrane 


—_ 
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a inclofe it, and this forms the Cyf# or Bag. Taking up , 
Now, for my Part, I don’t fee how any Man in - Aare 
his Senfes fhould imagine, that taking up a Veiz, Weegee 
hae the Farriers call, taking up the Vetus, fpavin ridie 
fhall any way contributeto remove the Complaint: culous, 
Nay, it is far otherwife, as may be eafily judged 
thofe who are fkilled in the animal Mechanilm, 
d {uch are or ought to.be the Phyfciaus.and Sur- 
eons. But as to the common, Farriers, we mutt 
s expect more-of them, than the Man did from. 
ls dead Cat : For, I.dare venture to fay it as well 
as make it out to a Demonitration, if I am put up- 
On it, that net a common Farrier in the Univerfe, Common 
tnows what's what, -as the ingenious Duler has 4 ait cee 
wittily exprefs’dit in his Hudibra/s. F 
~ Since the publifhing-of my. Firft Volume of Far- — 
tery, I happened to have a Two year old Colt, that 
put forth a Bop-/pavin ; upon which I apply’d to A Bog-fpa- 
the beft Farrier 1 could find, in order to have his V9 cere¢s 
Notion of the Matter, tho’ I don’tfuppofe the Rea- 
der thinks I was fo ftupid,asto pin my Faith ~ 
wholly upon his Sleeve. His Opinion was, thatthe 
Veins mufi be takcu up, to hinder the Feeding of the 
Swelling, was his Exprejfion ; for, as it was fed that 
Way, I muit expe no Cure, till the Humour was 
flop’d, by tying up the Veazs, and cutting them, 
and after this wasdone, a Bliffering-charge muft be 
apply’d to the Part :to perfect the Cure. This Kind 
of Deétrine, was what indeed I expefied from this 
Sort of a Fellew ; for their way of arguing is the 
moft nonfenfical poiible. And how fhould it be. 
Otherwife, fince they have no right Foundation to Common 
build upon, by reafon they are ignorant of the two : earn? 
principal Requifites, wiz. Anatomy and Mechanics ? ab hg 
' In fine, I determined to follow my own Reafon ner of ibe 
and Judgment ; for | could eafily fee the Vein pals ceciing in 
along fuperficially upon the Out fide of the Tumour, order for the | 
and accordingly I -orderedsthe Colt to be caft and Cu of Spa- | 
firmly fattened, altho? I own, one may beit feel 
the Nature of thefe Bog-/pavins, when a Horfe bears : 
+ is 5 
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The Opera- his Weight apon the lame Leg, yet, anice Fin 
tion and = wil] diftinguith it well enough, even when a Hor 
pees Bos- is caft and tied. zi 
pavinss 1 forgot to mention, that this Spavin was of fue 1 
a Nature, that when the Finger was prefs’d hard. 
upon it, on the Infide the Hough, there was af{mall 
‘Tumour or Swelling on the Out-fide the Joint, that 
would become bigger and much harder, fo that 
I was fure the gelatinous, brownifh Matter, pafs’d 
Bog Spavins thro’ the Joint to both Sides ; however, I divide 
. rity the Skin from the Tumour with one of my diffegte 
~ mee" ing Knives or Scalpel which we ufe in anatomizing 
_ human Bodies, taking care to fhunthe/einas much 
as pofible ; then I cut boldly into the Cyt or Bag” 
of Matter, and found my Prognoftic true, wiz. that 
thefe are incyfled Tumours, which contain a Sort of 
brownifh gelatinous Matter, of the fame Kind thi ‘ 
is common to Wind-galls, or Tumours form’d from 
over-ftretch’d Sinews, where the outermott Coat o 
the Tendon or Sinew becomes puffed up in this Man 
ner; fo that in the main they are more caine 
called ‘Felly-galls, than Wind-galls. i 
When I had pierced the Cy/f or Bag, I was in- 
deed furprized to fee the Quantity of brownifh gliry” 
Matter that. ran out, and really doubted of the” 
Cure thot thought I had as good kill him as” 
_ maintain him two “Years longer, and he be ftill” 
“Jame. 3 
“When moft of the Matter was difcharged, (which 
was pretty foon, for I made the Incifion large, by 
reafon of the Gy?) I put into the Cavity a little 
corrofive Powder, which I kept in by introducing a_ 
few Doffils of Lint, tied in the Middle with Thread, 
and dip’d in warm Q7/ of Turpentine. This Powder. 
swas prepar’d of calcined RomanVitriol lowered down 
or made weaker, by one third Part of burnt Allumy 
anda little Bole Armoniac mix’d together, and by the” 
_ Ufe of it every three orfour Days, for about three 
‘ -or four Turns, I confumed the Cy/ or Bag, which 
‘came away in Sloughs or Skins ; and, ve the | 
of 
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| 
fa warm deterfive Ointment, fuch as is the com- 
“mon one with Turpentine Honey, &c. before pre- 
‘{eribed, the Wound was fafely healed, and the Colt 
“made found, even without any vifible Scar. 
. I.muit not omit telling the Reader, that for fome 
Days after the Operation, the Colt was fo uneafy, 
‘he would not lie-down, altho’ he hada very wide 
Stall, fo I was obliged to force and hold himdown; 
by- which means, together with warm Fomen- 
tations with Flannel fqueezed out of a Decogtion 
of Rofeyary, Wormwood, Savin, Penay-reoyal, Thy tb 
Elder-fiowers, Funiper, and Bay-berries bruifed, 
the Swelling about the Joirt fubfided, and the 
Wound became good-condition’d. Yet I muf 
confefs, that of all Tumours, incyfted ones are the 
amoft dificult of Cure, and that for many-Reafons 
too tedious for me, at prefent, to enumerate. 
In this Manner, no doubt, with good Judgment, 
and a nimble Finger, Wind-galls upon the lower 
Joints might be cured, -efpecially large ones; but 
the fmall Sort can hardly be felt, when the Foot is 
held up, or the Horfe caft in Ropes, becaufe the 
‘Sinews are not then fo much upon the Stretch, 
therefore the Tumours become foft and lefs vifible, 
And for this Reafon, when a Horfe has Reft at 
Grafs, where he can Jay himfelf down at Pleafure, 


A Fomenfa-~ 
tion, 


The Reafon 
why Wind- 


and ftretch his Legs from his Body, thefe Sort of gellsare leis 


Tumours‘call’d Wind galls grow lefs, till fach 
time as he comes again to his ufual Exercife. 
_, From hence we learn the Abfurdity of giving the 
Fire for the Cure of Bog-/pavins, unlefs the fame 
be done in fuch Manner, .as to penetrate the Jelly- 
‘bag. Butthis isfeldom practifed ; for the Farriers 
only draw a few fuperficial Lines with a hot Iron 
Upon the Tumour, and then apply what they call 
a bliftering Charge, which Method, they tell you, 
is the only one that will fucceed; yet they cannot 


in Winter, 
or when a 
Horfe is at 
Grafs, than 
*they are in 
Summer, 


by any means give one a true Definition why, or in’ 


‘what manner this Method of theirs fhould operate 
or perform a Cure; tho’ perhaps they may tell you 
Wor. Il, big # 


that 
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RBone-fpavin 
and Bone- 
excreicen- 
ces, the’ 

Method of 


Cure, 


difiolving the Spavin, Ring-bone, Splent, &c. 


The Air 
prejudicial 


Heat of the Part, that is debilitated thro’ the long e. 
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that fuch Firing ftops the Veizs, and the biiftering® 
Charge draws away the Humours. But this, I fay,” 
is only talking like a common Farrier, and that is’ 
bona fide, talking like a F ——1. Oh «Sea 
I muft confeis, that Firing may be of Service, 
with relation to Bone-/pavins and Bone-execrefcences 5. 
fuch as Ring-bones and the like, if it be given pret-. 


‘ty deep, when the thing is recent and in its Infane 


cy: For, by fuch Means, a Flux of Humours isfy) 
brought upon the Part, which, if rightly mand gecga 
help, to difperfe the Caufe rather than increafe the’ 
Eyile at a 
Thismay feem alittle odd, becaufe it clafhes with” 
the common Way of talking which the Farriers ufes 
for with them, to bring Humours to the Part, would 
be to inercafe the Ring-bone or Spavin of that Kind, 
Bot true Philofophy teaches us, that there are many” 
particular Cafes in aximal Bodies, where the Difor-" 
der muft be made feemingly worfe, before a Cure © 
can be effecied; for Example, in the Cure of old | 
inveteraie Ulcers in human Bodies, we are obliged — 
to apply hot corrofive Powders, to roufe the natural 


=e oe 


continued Difcharge of animal Spirits along with” 
the ‘chorous Pus, and to raife an Inflammation, be- he 
fore we can procure a laudable white Matter from _ 
the Wounds: And it isthe fame, in a great many 
other refpeéts, But, pray, what is it for, that the” 
Farriers apply Oz/ of Origanum, that hot and al- — 
mott cauftic Oi/, to thefe hard Excrefcences : Is not ” 
this Oil, in a great meafure, what we call potential. 
Fire? And does it not therefore raife an Inflamma-~ 
tion upon the Part, in the fame manner, as the | 
Bliftering Charge, that moft frequently fucceeds ? — 
Surely it does, and by fuch means affifts Naturein 
f 
_ I have heard of fome who pretend to rafp off — 
thefe Kinds of Excrefcences, after dividing the Skin, — 


to the Bones and diffecting it.a little from the Part; yet, as I 


4 W he Fh they 
are bare, 


never faw the Method put in PraGtice, I cannot 
ee War- 
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rant it, becaufe it is dangerous to ufe the Bones 


in this manner, for fear of their growing foul and 
ious, ‘by the Effeét which the dir is found to 


Periofteum. 
1B : 
RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA, 


Tories will very frequently have the Rhewmati/m, 
Or rather what we call the Sczazica or Hip- -gout : 
And as the Rheumatifm in human Bodies 1s pro- 
duced from an obftructed Perfpiration, or the taking 
Cold after Exercife or hard Labour ; fo, in like 
manner, brute Creatures, but more efpecially 
Horfes, are fubjeét to it, by reafon of the many V1- 
ciffitudes and Changes which their Bodies pafs thro” 
in very {mall Spaces of Time. 

The Sciatica is acontinual, heavy, dull, gnaw- 
ing Pain in and about the Hip-joint, and mer- 
branous Parts adjacent. - 

The Caufe is fuppofed to be the fame, in com- 
mon with the Gout in other Parts of the Body ; 


tho’ I apprehend that in Horfes it proceeds, mott , 
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have upon them, when they are divefted ‘of the - 


Rheuma- 
tifm, Horfes 
fubject ¢ to 
me) 


Sciatica de. 
icribed, 


The Cayfe, 


— 


commonly, from their being too fuddenly expofed — 


to the cold 47r, after their Blood has been heated 
by Exercife ; for in general, Horfes are not fubject 
to the Gour, ‘their vegetable Diet, which is not di- 
luted with any tartarous Liquor befides Water, ic- 
curing them againft that kingly, although painful 
Diftemper. 

This Diftemper in Horfes is not dangerous, al- 
though it is painful and of long Continuance ; in- 
fomuch that J have feen them eo fo lame by it, that 
the Farriers were puzzled one and all, what could 
be the Occafion ; fometimes imagining that a Spa- 
win was forming ; at other times, that the Horle 
was troubled with (what weterm) a Curé on the 


Bend of the Hough, or that he had been flrained _ 


in the Stifle-joint, tho’ they generally. difered in 
‘Opinions, for there isno Dittemper below the Hip- 
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joint, but fome of them fancied the Horfe troubled © 
with it ; fo that I have feen fuch poor Creatures un- — 
dergo all the moft painful and ill-contrived Opera- © 
tions of rowelling, oiling, firing, &c. which the + 4 
Farriers could invent: Whereas I am well fatisfied, — 
that a different Method fhould have been practifed, 
becaufe the Nerwus Sctaticus, where the Diftemper i 
is fituate, lies fo very deep and clofe to the Joint, 
that outward Applications are not of much Service, — | 
unlefs we were to bore Holes very deep into the 
mufcular Parts near’ the Nerwe, according to the’ mi 
Praétice of the A¢rabians in fuch Cafes. Yet this V4 
would fearcely be comply’d with in our Days, by 
reafon the barbarous Operations (as they are ufually” 4 
called) are difcountenanced. And were it not for 
this, I am fatisfied we could cure a great many ~~ 
Diftempers in human as well as brute Creatures, 
which at prefent are the Opprobrinm Medicorum, or a 
Scandal to our Practice. 

Sometimes the Pain in the Hip joiut of a Horfe- | 
is fo exceflive, and of fuch long Duration, that 
the mufcular Flefh apparently waftes on that Side, * fF 
and brings on a kind of Palfy or Atrophy ; which i 
lait isa Sort of Confumption, or wafting away of © of 
the Parts about the Place where the Pain is lodged. © i 

The Cure of this Diftemper confifts in preferib- 4 
ing fuch Medicines as have a Power of ftimulating Fh. 
and giving a Shock to the merwous Sy/lem, whereby — 
they give a new Determination to the animal Spi-~ | 
rits ; tor, in my Opinion, the Blood has not a great 
deal to do in this Matter, altho’ we generally agree, _ 
that it appears inflamed in rheumatical Diforders, 
as is plain from the white Cruft that fhews itfelf up- 
on that Part of the. Blood call’d the Crafamentum, 
when the fame is taken from the Arm ofa Perfon — 
in this Diftemper ; and yet, on the other hand, I : 
have very frequently taken notice of the fame Kind _ 
of Blood taken from the Arms of People in Health, — 
who were bled Sprizg and Fall, for they knew not — 
what Reafons ; {fo that the external Air muft have 
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a great Effect, with relation to this Particular;. as 

“is more or lefs ftored with nitrous Particles when 

Blood is drawn away. 

_ Iremember Dr. Sydenham, whofe Writings (al- 

tho’ he was no Conjurer in Mathematics or Mecha- 

_nics) ought ‘o be had in everlafting Remembrance, The thick: 
fays, where he is dire€ting us in the Cure of a Plex- white Cruft 
rify, that Blood, when it runs along the Side of the upon fome 

_ Arm, or trickling down: by flow Degrees, will ap- Arka 

’ pear with a thick white Cruft, tho’ the Patient vay os 
has no fuch Diftemper upon him as a Plevrify. 
And I have often obferved it fo myfelf, even where 
the Perfon has enjoyed a good State of Health ; fo 

that this Appearance, or Phenomenon, may often 
be attributed to the Effect of the Air upon the 

Blood, when it flows thro’ a {mall Orifiee, and hap- 

pens to run.down the Arm, inftead of flowing out 

in the general Way ; therefore we are not imme- 

diately, to conclude every Perfon fick of a Pleuri/y 
when we fee this white Cruft upon the Blood, no 
more than we fhould do. fo, upon every Pain in the 
Side, that may refemble Stitches. 

I have obferved, that the Cure of a Rheumatif/m 
and Sciatica confifts chiefly in giving a Shock to 
the nervous Syftem, tho’ I well know the common 

Method is bleeding, and that too very ofen repeat- 
ed, provided a Perfon is plethoric, or full of Blood, 
then Vomits, Purgatives, and proper Alterants 
take place. And, laftly, a ftrong Decoétion of the 

Judorific Woods is generally ordered to be drank to 

the Quantity of a Quart a Day, for a Month or 

fix Weeks together. I fay, this is common Prac- 

tice, but it is tedious ; for, if I was ill of a RAeu- 
matijm, anda Doétor fhould tell me of a Courfe 
ef Medicines for fix Weeks, I fhould fooner ven- | 
ture to take Wara’s Pill and Drop, than confent to py. Ward's 
go thro’ fuch a Courfe; for that Qvack-medicine PillandDrop 

will, (where the Body is robuft, and the Springs. of frequently 
Life found and elaftic) remove the Diftemper in a 31° by 
few Days: I mean, i a moft frequently do fo aes a 

iat t why. 
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for the Reafons before given, viz. the violent Shock 
it gives to the whole Body, by which means the 
offending Matter is removed and carried off by 
fome Emunétory or Out-let, fuch as Sweat, Stool, 
Urine, &c. Yetfuch antimonial Preparations are 
not to be meddled with by People of little or no 
Underftanding in the Art of Medicine, feeing great. 
Evils may enfue, upon the too frequent Uie of 
them, more efpecially as one Do/fe, (I mean the. 
fame Weight of the Preparation) is given to all 
Ages, Sexes, and Conditions of People. But ta, 
return to the Rheumatifm and Sciatica in Horfes. 

I have faid before, that Horfes cannot vomit but 
with Danger to their Lives; therefore it will be” 
more difficult to cure them of zervous Diforders,. 
fuch as is the Hip-Gout, &, Yet, if fuch Lame~ 
nefs happen in Summer-time, I darefay, {wimming’ 
them often thro’ a River will be found of great Ser= 
vice; neither will, there be much Danger of this” 
Immerfion in cold Water in Winter, provided the” 
Horfe is cold. when he goes in, and is {craped, rab’d, 
and cloathed well after he comes out; andas to the- 
Water being /alt or fre/, there is not fo much in® 
it as may be imagined: For altho’ Sa/t-evater is” 
much heavier than freth, and in that Refpedt may 
be more ferviceable in diflodging the obfiructing™ 
Matter 5. yet cold Water, by the Stimulus it gives. 
the animal Syftem, will be of more avail, fo that 
(Sentlemen in the inland Counties are not much 


cut of the way of Cure for the Rhemati/m, &c. 


provided they ufethe River firft, and cold Springs. 
afterwards. And therefore (inmy humble Opinion) — 
thofe Peoplewho imaginethemfelves to have receiv’d’ 
the greateft Benefit from P/eucrolufien, or bathing — 
in Salt-water, where they have travelled a good. | 
Way to it, is wrongly judged ; for the Change of, 
Air, together with the Exercife upon the Journey, 


‘are more than the Difference between the River and. 


Sea-water. ‘Uherefore {wim the Horfe twice or 
thrice a Week thro’ a moderately broad River, e 
ni WHER, 
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when he is rubbed dry, letthe Parts about the Hip- 
joint be well embrocated with the following f{piri- 
‘uous Mixture. 


reel 
i 
rae) 


y Take of Nerve-ointment and Soldiers-ointment, of 


hs each tewo Ounces 3 Camphire, two Drachms ; 
sy Oil of Turpentine, and Ou of Petre, or Rock- 
“gil, of each three Drachms ; Spirit of Sal-ar- 
- montacy two Drachms. Mix all thefe well and 
keep it in a Pot tied over with a Bladder 
and Leather, or the Spirit of Sa/-armoniac 
will fly away. The Hair fhould be fhaved of 
after *tis lathered with Soap, and when ‘us 
dry, anoint twice a Day, and heat it in with 
a hot Fire-fhovel, or the like. But thisfhould 
not be ufed till he has been five or fix Times 

“in the River. 


Tt may not be amifs to mix the fellowing Powder 


“vith fome of my Cordial-Ball, and to give the 


ufual Quantity of the Ba// Morning and Evening 
for fome Time to prevent a Relapfe. 


Take Gum Guaiacum in Powder, half an Ounce ; 
Cinnabar of Antimony, one Ounce. Mix. thefe 
with half a Pound of the common Ball, and 
add a little Syrup of the five opening Roots, if 

| the Powders make the Mafs too fiff and brittle. 


It is faid, and with very good Reafon, by the Actherial 


late learned Dr. Boerhaave, with whom I had the 0i' of Tur- 
pentine 


 Happinefs of frequent Converfe, as wellas his In paca in the 


ftruétions for the Study of Phyfic, that Zeberial Sciatica, écs 
Oil of Turpentine is an excellent Remedy for the either in 
Sciatica 3 and if any Gentleman will be at the Manor — 
Pains to procure it genuine from Apothecaries-Hall eerie 

in London, he will not lofe his Labour, nor think 

his Money ill beftowed ; for it is certainly a moft. 
excellent Medicine in te Diftemper mentioned. 
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A ftrong Man may fafely take a Tea- fpoonful, 
mix’d in half an Ounce of Syrup of Mar/fe-mallow 
and ftrive to fweat upon it, and drink thin Whe, 
Sage-poffet Drink ; or, which is better, a Decofi- 

on of the Woods (as it is called) which may be had 
for Twelve-pence a Pint at any Apothecary’s. — 

If you would give it to a Horfe, I think the belt 
Way would be to mix itin Yolks of Eggs, Treacle, 

and Ale... For Example, the following may be 
given the Horfe for one Dole. | f 


Take true Aitherial Oil of Turpentine, ( not the 
common Oil, which the Apothecaries will nok 
flick to ae is fuch, for you can’t aff. for a 

This ag they bave not,or its Succedaneum) J fay, 
take of the true Oil, as dire&ed in eee aa i: 
Chemiftry, Aalf an Ounce; Yolks of Eggs.) 
Number three 3 Treacle, three Ounces: Mise 
thefe avell, and then add half a Pint of Whiten’ 
auine, and give it cold out of a {mall Era 
and repeat it every third Day for three Turns. 
He frould Le well covered with thick Blankets, 
while be is under this Courfe, and have mode= 
rate walking Exercife. 


If you would purge him, he fhould have one of © 
the flronger Kind, prov ided his Conftitution do not 
forbid it, and that feldom happens ;. for it is in | 
Brutes, as in human Bodies no doubt, viz. there 
are Difeafes which feldom or never attack thofe that 
are unfound, or have the Vifcera decay d, or in. a 
State of Corruption. And the Diftempers we. call 
the Rheumatifm and Sciatica are two of them, the — 
foundeft People being moftly, affigted with them. 
For, as to the Pains and Uneafinefs, which fome 
weak People in a declining State, from other Caufes 
befides hard.drinking, complain of, it cannot be 
ftrittly called a true and genuine Rbeumati/mn, but: 
more properly a Weaknels of the Nerwes, &c. 'T. 
following 


a 
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following is a good Drafiic-purge for a Horfe that 
islame of the Rhewmati/m or Sciatica in the Joints. 


¢ 


Take common Alves, one Ounce; half a Drachm; Rheuwma- 
Salt of Tartars three Drachms: Mix, and tilm or Sci~ 
make it up into two Balls with Syrup of Bucls- =the ‘ 
urge fox: 
either, 


the Help of a Bull’s-pizxle, and wafe it down - 


thorn, or the like, and give it to the Horfe, by 


with warm Ale and Nutmeg. Give no cold 


‘Water while this is in his Belly, for the Na- 


ture of all Refinous Purges (and the Gamhoge 

zs very much of that Kind) is to twitch and 

vellicate the Fibres of the inner Coats of the 

alimentary Tube;. and by that. means, they 

caufe Gripings or convulfiue Contradions of 
the, nervous Fibrille which fometimees does 

burt. But the above Compofition is contrived | 
Jo, that the Salt of ‘Tartar correéts the griping 

Quality of the Gamboge. However, ’tis bef 

to let the Horfe have warm Water til] the 

Purge is wholly gone off. 


A Receipt for a Séraix. in. any Part. 


Take as much common Aloes as is neceffary ; pound: 


it into little Pieces, and add to it, of White- 
wine Vinegar and Water, equal Quantities,. 
pretty warm, till the Aloes be diffolved to a 
Confiftence as thick as common. Turpentine ; then 
fpread it upon a Piece of Leather, and apply 
it to the affecicd Part, tying it on, if the Place. 


-wwill allow it. 


This Plaifer was communicated. to.me by my | 


very worthy Friend Sir William Parfons of Bir7y, 
Bast. Member of Parliament for Kizg’s County in 


Ireland, who aver'd to me, that he had try’d. it 


divers Times, upon Horfes as well as Mankind), 


Fj. Ge : and 


se 


™ : om 
tN 
mh 


and that it always anfwered his Expectation as we 
as the Patient’s. ia ' 
The Hair fhould be fhaved off before it is ap« 
ry a “- 
F ts to giving any Definition of the Manner of 
Operation in the Alces-plaifter, it ismo. more than, 
in common with other adhefive or fticking Plaifters 
only, I believe, it may communicate more ative 
Particles thro’ the Pores, and by the Warmth of. 
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- them, help to diflodge the offending Matter about — 


. 


Quincy im 
suman Bo- 


i. Ges, a Re- 


ecipt for its 
Care, 


the Part affeéted.. Therefore, what I have menti- 
ened it for is, the great Credit it has from the” 
Country, near Birr, where Sir William Parfons” 
lives, and not from my own Experience; for, I~ 
sauft confefs, I never try’d it, by reafon it efcaped 
my Memory,. otherwife there’s no doubt but I 
fhould have done it,. from the Character it bears.” 

It is faid to cure a Spavin in the Knee or, Ancle, 


fooner than any Plaifter of the Shops. ; 
a 

A Receipt for a Quincy. in human Bodies. : 

| ; 


The fame. worthy Gentleman told me,. he was — 
often fent to above twenty Miles, for a-Secret he 
had for the Quizcy ; which.was, to fhave the Head, © 
and apply a large Toaft of white Bread, foaked in — 

randy, to the Crown, and to let it lie on till,’tis 
dry’d: And with this (he faid) he had cured Scores ~ 
af People; which indeed he might, if his Method _ 
was infallible, for he is now upwards of eigthy-fix — 
Years old, and has had a Notion of Quacking moit — 
Part of his Time. So that from thefe Sort o: 4 
Gentlemen,, we may frequently learn fomething © 
worth obferving, as the famous Boy/e tells us, wiz. ; 
that he now and then gave twenty or thirty Gui-~ 
meas to Itinerants for Secrets that had been well. 
attefted. . i 

I have alfo heard of another Secret for a Quincy,. 
and think it better than the former ; it is a. Poul- — 

& Rip. 
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this, prepared from old Pifs, Chick weed, and the- 
‘Herb. Ragwort,.and apply’d very warm all round. 


the Throat. With this, I knew a Man get a com-. 
-fortable Subfiftence. : 


re) 


Ras A Receipt for the GRAVEL. 
. At the fame Time, the above-faid Gentleman: 
‘told mea Cure for the Gravel, which he had often 
found to fucceed, viz. Shred Onions and White-wine,. 
and to drink a Spoonful of the Infufion pretty often. 
Yet this is no Secret ; for moft old Women in £zg- 
| dand know it. But, I apprehend, I have given the- 
World a clear Jdea of the Gravel/and Stone, in my. 
| Lithiafis Anglicawa, lately publifhed ; to which. 
{mall Tra&, I am about to add a SuPPLEMENT,. 
wherein I fhall give my farther Opinion about Mrs, - 
‘Stephens's Medicines. 


Of the Graver, Iscuury,.and STRANGURYS 


. Horfes are frequently fubject to Diforders of the. 
‘Reins and. Bladder, tho’ not fo fubjeé& to the Stoxe 
‘and Gravel as human Bodies, by reafon the Ureters 
are of a larger Diameter, and confequently the fa- 
-bulous Matter, or Tartarous Salts, do not fo foon. 

come within the Sphere of one another’s Activity. 
or Attraction ; but the greateft- Preventive is their: 

Manner of Feeding, which is plain and fimple, and. 

of fach a Nature not eafily to produce the animal 

Tartar, as the Germans callit, in Contradiftin@ion 

to wegetable Tartar, fach as Wine,. Stone and the 

like. | | | 
There is indeed one Reafon, which would induce:: 
tis to believe thefe Creatures might have the Svone. 
and Gravel fooner than Auman Bodies, viz. the 
horizontal or prone Pofition of their Bodies, which,. 
as the very ingenious Dr. Stephen. Hales, Author. 
RE? 
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| of thofe excellent Pieces, intitled Vegetables and 
Hema fiatics, tells us, is moft likely to affift the a 
mal Tartar in its Coalefcence, or growing together 
therefore he juftly advifes thofe People who are-fub- — 
ject to the Gravel, to lie high with their Heads, 
and low with their Heels, in the fame Way as the 
Soldiers do in the Barracks, and, by that means the: 
Yartar of the Urine, or what the common. People 
call the Gravel, will not have fo much Time to : 
cozlefce, and form. a Stone, by reafon the: Urine — 
will not lodg: to long in the Peévis of the Kidneys, 
in avdiagonal as in a horizontal Situation of the 
Body: Yet, as I have faid before, the plain and 
fimple Diet which this Creature lives upon, toge- 
ther with the Capacioufnefs of the urinary Canals, — 
fufficiently compentates for the pone Pofture of | 
his Body. | 

Contrary to this: wegetacle Food j is that. Seca B 
which Men {in general) fubfift: for they fwilland — 
{wallow down whole Oceans of tartarous vegetable © 
Liquids, fuch as are Wines of all Sorts, but more ~ 
efpecially the Rhenifo; and rather than forfake — 
their beloved Bottle, are content to furnifh proper — 
Matter for the Grawel, Gout, Sc. and call the ~ 
Phyficiam.a Pack of ignorant Fellows by reafon 
they can’t cure fuch Evils. And for this Reafon the f 
Gout is filed the Opprebrium Medicorum, tho’ in 
my Opinion, witheut any juft Grounds ; fince, if ~ 
People would behave according to Ru/es, lam per- 
fuaded that it is poflible to cure the Gout, as well 
as many other obftinate Diitempers. . But FE am told, 

_ the Cure is worfe than the Dia/e; which in plain 
Englifo, is not faying any thing more than that © 
fooner than [Il quit my Bottle and Bon Compa= — 
niows, Vl even fubmit to bear the torturing Pains — 
of the Gout, Gravel, ec. ‘Therefore let fuch Men 
have their own Way; but then they fhould not ~ 
blame the Deficiency of our 4rt, becaufe we cannot 
effect Cures of this Nature) without Abstinence and 
Regularity in Liying. as 
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» ‘Phe Gravel and Stone may proceed from the fame Gravel and. 
@aufes in Horfes as they do in Mankind, vrz. from Stone, 
the urinary Paffages being too ftrait ; or the Frame 
of the Body may be naturally difpofed to breed thefe 
Diftempers. An obftruéted Perfpiration, and acold 
er moitt Air, is fuppofed by Péy/cians to generate 
Gravel in human Bedies; becaufe, fay they, by 
this means the heavier Parts of the animal Fluids 
will be detained. in the Body,. But.this. Way. of ar- 
Guing, altho’ it may at fir Sight appear reafonable 
enough, yet I. have.fhewn the Abfurdity of fuch 
Notions, in my fmall Treatife intitled, Lithiafis 
Anglicana ; or, a Philofophical Enquiry into the 
Nature and. Origin of the Stone and Gravel in hue 
man Bodies. AndI believe whoever. reads what: 1 
have advanced upon this Head, will be fatisfied, that 
the Stove increafes moft when we perf{pire moft, and 
that therefore.the dutienrs, as well as the Moderns, 
were in an Error about this Matter. But the greats 
eft Caufe of it in Horfes (in my. Thoughts) is owing 
to their drinking fuch Waters as by running thro? 
various Strata of the Earth, are impregnated with 
ftony Particles. In fhort, whatever can. bring on 
an Accummulation of earthy, or rather rartarous 
Matter in the urinary Paflages, whether by ob- 
ffructing or leffening the Capacity of the. Canals, or 
by immediately or remotely producing the Subitance 
itfelf, will caufe Gravel, and in time the Stove. 

In human Bodies, there is for the moft part great The Diag- 
Naufec, Faintnefs, and Vomitings, in Pains of the neftic, or 
Gravel ; but as Horfes cannot vomit except with pian 
the greateft Difficulty, by reafon of the fpiral Wind- ne gaat 
ings and Length of the Oc/ophagus, or Guillet, they and Stones. 
are not difcovered ta have the Gravel by any fach 
Symptom. ‘Theretore we can only judge of the Dif- 
temper from. their frequently making water. with 
Difficulty, and that but. in {mall Quantities ; and 
when he is rid about, if the Pifs appear. bloedy, or 
of the Colour.of Mofs, Ditch-water, it is a Sign he 
has the Grave/, but thit it will not hold him long ; 

OF I mean, 
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I mean, the Fit will not continue long, by reafon 
the more troubled and full of Contents the Pifs ig, 
by fo much the more will the Paroxy/m or Fit be 
fhorter. And it is the fame in Human Bodies; for a 
we find, that when the Urine is clear and pellucid, 
the Fit continues longeft, "The thing is plain, for 
it 1s percolated thro’ a Gravel-bed, therefore the 
fabulous Matter is eafily attracted by the Particles 
of a fimilar Nature, and of confequence there is 
Collection or little Heap of Gravel formed; bw 
when this is broken, either by the Shock of th : 
animal Fibres in ftraining to. vomit, or in ae 
the Parts, asin Horfes, or elfe by the Affiftance of 
‘proper Medicines, I fay, in fuch Cafe, the Urine, 
or Pifs, appears muddy and diiturb’d, or full of 
Contents, and therefore it is that the Caufe of the 
Fit is taken away. ae hs Oh 

The largeft Stone naturally capable of pafling the: 
Urethra, or Paflage thro’ the Yard in Man, is fup- 
pofed to be abont the Bignefs of a {mall Hazel-nut 3 
but in Women, one confiderably Jarger may pafs 
the Meatus Urivarius 3 and in Horfes(fam of Opi-. 
nion) one as big as a {mali Peach-Stone may be 
voided, ©. i 

it has been found by Experience, that Diuretics, / 
and lubricating Medicines, or fuch things as make. 
the Pailages fli ppery, are the moft properin Fir: of 
the Gravel ; but in Cafes of the Stone forcing Me- 
dicines do harm. 9 

The following Drink is fuitable for a Horfe in 
the Gravel. | 


Take Balfam Capivi, halfan Ounce 5. mix it well 
with the Yolks of two Eggs; then add twa) 
Ounces of Syrup of Maefb-mallows, and revo 
Drachms of fuseet Spirits of Nitre; whenthefe — 
are incorporated, mix ihemin half a Pint of ~ 
White-wine, and give it the Horfe cold, and 
bet bim fland three. Hours without Food. Hal | 
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© Fis Drink fhould’be White-Water warm, with — 


'Gum-arabic or Tragacanth diffolved in it; or for 
‘want of thefe, a. few Marfhmallow Roots may be 
boil’d in a little of the Water, and fuch Deco&tion 


‘added to cold Water fo as to make a proper Quan-. 


tity. But if we will not drink this medicated 
"Water, you may. keep him to Water and Oatmeal 
‘till the Fit abates. . | 
’ It may be proper to bleed, if the Horfe is fat, 
fand full of Flefh ; and a C/y/fer is always conveni- 
“ent to empty the Gwrs, and give room for the Gra- 
‘wel to pals. 


_It is common,. in human Bodies, to adminifter: — 


“Opiates, or Medicines which eafe Pain ; for although. 
‘there is not any diuretic Quality in fuch things,. 
“when given alone, yet they are of Service when. 
managed by a fkilful Perfon, and help towards a. 
‘Cure, from a different Manner of Operation than. 


that which is common to the ordinary Medicines in 
ufe on fuch Accounts ;: for, as diuretic Medicines 
“are, properly fpeaking, Szému/ants, or what the 
Vulgar -call forcing Medicines ; Opiates, on the 
contrary, footh, and, as it were, caufe a kind of 
pleafant Senfation upon the zerwous Fibrille of the 
Stomach, from whence fuch Titillation is commu- 
-nicated to the whole nervous Syftem, and by this 


’ means there is a general Relaxation brought about,. 


Opiates 
good in the: 
Gravel, and 
why, 


for which reafon the Fluids inthe containing Vefleis- 


have more Room and Liberty to move, becaufe the. 
t , . - . 

animal Fibres are not in the State of Contraction 
which Pain in general cauies ; fo that, I fay, the 
Gravel, or animal Tartar, has more Liberty to 
pafs, orin other Words, there is lefs Refiftance a- 
gainft its coming forwards to the Bladder. — 

For thefe Reafons it is my Praétice to adminfter 
Opiates intermix’d with Diuretics, and have always. 
found my Account in fuch Method ; for as the fr# 
lulls the Patient toa fort of pleafant Reft, the /e- 
cond helps to forward the Gravel which obftructs 


the Ureters. And altho’ this may feem a contra-_ 


cictory 


echury 
what, 
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ditory. Way of going on, becaufe fimulating Mc 
dicines att differently to Opiates or Narcotics,. y 
ifmy Time would permit, I could very eafily the 
that the Thing is confiftent with right Reafon , 
Experience ; and therefore, for the prefent,, let it 


fuffice, if I only tell the Reader, that a drunken 


Maz is not fo fenfible of Paiz, or, in other words, | 
he will bear more Smart when he is in Liguor, with~ 
out complaining, than when he is /ober, and tha } 
Opiates operate, in a great meafure, like f{pirituo : : 
Liquors. : 

From what has been faid, it may be obferved, 
that Opiates, mixed with Diuretics, will be proper” 


. for Horfes troubled with the Gravel ; therefore Ig 


advife the aforefaid Mixture, &c. fheuld be ufed 
in the Manner yrefcribe, for the Space of three 
Weeks, twicea Week. ‘* 
The I{chury is a. Diforder of the Muafcles - the 
Bladder, called Detrufores Urine, or otherwile, | 
when the Bladder is fo full of Urine, that it is. 
ftretched beyond its zatural Tone of Elafticity, in- | 
fomuch that the Fibres cannot contract themfelves © 
in order to perform, what we term, the cxpulfve — 
Faculty; or,: in plainer Words, it is a Diflemper 
proceeding fromthe Weight of Urine in the Blad- 
der, which 1s teo heavy to be moved by the con- 7 
tractile Force of the Fidres deftined to perform they 
Office of Expulfian. Put this Diforder does not 
happen very often in Horfes, tho’ in Mankind it is | 
very frequent, by reafon they are often guilty of — 
fuch ill-timed Modefty, that they hold their Water — 
fo long, that when they offer to-get quit of it, their 
Attempts are fruitlefs and vain, till aided by the | 
Help of a chirurgical Infirument, called a Catheter, 
or otherwife by performing a new and uncommon — 
Operation, as defcribed in my Lithiafis. Which 
laft I have been obliged to put in Practice feveral . 
‘Times, or elfe | muft inevitably have loft my Pa- 
tients ; tho’ perhaps, I might have faved my. Re 
putation by telling the World, that they died. af 
the.” 
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the Stone or Gravel ;. whereas the Diftemper called 
the Jfcbury, and Strangury, are as oppofite to. the 
Stone and Gravel,.as the Gout is to the Spleen,. or 
Fluor Albus to the French Pox. : 

_ I fay, that Horses are not fo fubject to this Di- 
flemper as Mankind ; becaufe when Nature prompts 
they will ftale,. altho’ the King were prefent. - But 
when they are afflicted with it, that 1s, when there 
is a Weight of, Pi/s inthe Bladder, above what the 
Mufcles can move, there is no Way but two, wz, 
either to caftthe Horfe and pafs a hollow Inftrument 
up his Yard into the Bladder, and empty it that 
Way ; or, which oftener fucceeds, to cut thro’ the 
common Integuments into that Part of the Bladder 
towards its Neck, and fo empty it by the Ori- 
fice. But in order to this, it requires a perfect 
Knowledge in: 4zatomy, I mean, in the Anatomy 


ef a Horfe; and if that be done, there isno fear 
of Succefs, for the Operation is neither painful nor 


dangerous. 


Or Wrnvp-Gau.s. 


Every Perfon muft know what we term Wind- 
gails, when they appear about the Fetlock-joint 3 
yet few are acquainted with the true Nature of thefe 
Sort of Tumours, no more than they are acquainted 


with feveral other Swellings in Horfes; and this’ 


Deficiency in Knowledge, is all owing to a wilful 
Negleét of ftudying the animal Occonomy, or the 
Anatomy of animal Bodies, and the mechanical Prinu- 
ciples or Laws by which. fuch Bodies are affected 
and governed. _ 

For this Reafon, I think, what I have faid in 
fome of the former Pages, will be fufficient to con- 
vince every confiderate Man of the Abfurdity and 
Mifapplication of the Word Humours ; which. Term, 
as I have often hinted, is generally ufed by the ig- 
norant and illiterate Part of Mankind. I mean this, 

| . Uiks 


eee 


Horfes not 
fo fubject to 
the Ifchury 
as Mankind, 
and why. 


The word 
Humours 
mifapplied- 
by the Vul« 
gar, 


Different: — 


Difeafes af- 
feet diffe.” 

rently dif- - 
poled Fibres. 
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viz. that very few People make ufe of the Word) 
to its proper Purpofe ; and for this Reafon, I have 
heard it apply’d even to Wind-ga/ls, as that fuch a 
Horfe is more fubje& to thofe Swe/lings, becaule 
he is full of Hugours ; whereas nothing can be. 
more foolith and ridiculous, feeing the Humours. 
have not any thing to do in the Affair: No, all 
Animals, as well as Vegetables, are a Compoiition 
of Fibres of one kind or other’; that is, they are 
compofed of Féres which are rigid and iff; OF 


-otherwife, of fuch as are delicate and tender: And 


this lafl Sort, the mechanical Phyficians very jutly 
call the lax Fibre. ae Wy 

‘It would-be too large a Tafk for me at prefent, 
to. undertake to give the Readeran Account of the 
different Difeafes which affect varioufly difpofed 
Fibres; but it is moftcertain, that all Ariacls, even: 
thofe of the fame Species, differ exceedingly with 
refpect to their Conftitations; or, in other Words, 
with refpect to their Difpofition of Frbres; and 
therefore they are more or lefs liable to-this or that 
Dittemper, for fome Difeafes are attendant upon the! 
rigid, others upon the fax Fiére: And if this Doe- 
trine was only rightly confidered, Men would not 
argue. io far out of Reafon as they generally do. 

I have been obliged to fpeak of a Fibre, becanfe’ 
Wind galls are an AffeQtion of the Tendons, or 2 
leait, of their outward Covering or Cafes, that is, 
they are flatulent Humours, occafioned by over- 
ftretching the finewy Parts. And thus have I feen 
working People, efpecially Women, who were ufed 
to great Wafhings, have flatulent Tumours or Wind- 
galls about the Wrifts; nay, I have feveral times 
teen them all over the lower Arms, and that too 
occafioned from Strains and over-working. And 
whoever confiders the mechanical Account of the 
different Elafticity or Springinefs of the Fibres, will 
find that it is 47, which has the moft to do inthe 
matter ; therefore, itis no.wonder we fee flatulent 


little 
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‘Hele Tumours, occafioned from Over-itretchings of 
‘the Tendons and fibrous Parts of Animals. 
 Wind-galls axe foft yielding flatulent ‘Tumours, 
‘or little Bladders, full of corrupt Jelly, and generally 
lie upon each. Side of the I’ etlock-joint,.and are {o 
painful in hot Weather and hard Roads, that they 
often caufea Horfeto belame. — 
_. They are occafioned by Straizs and Bruifes, or 
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Wind-galls 


‘defcribed, 


Caufe 4 


‘ftanding in Stalls that have too great a Defcent; | 


for, when a Horfe ftands upon a floor that is too: 


floping, he muft of confequence bear his Weight, or 
the greateft Part of it, upon the Sinews of his hin- 

der Legs, from whence proceed the Evils I am. 
{peaking of ; but, for any Man to fay, that thefe 
‘Lumours will be bigger or lefs, according as Hz- 
_mours fall downeto the Horfe’s Limbs, is a Kind of 
 Reficrufian Philofephy, fit only to be received by 
_thofe who would free themfelves from the Trouble 


of thinking, rather than take the leaft Pains to- 


find out the Truth and. Reafon of Things. ‘There- 
_ fore when a Horfe gets a Hurt upon any Part of 

the Leg, if he isnot a good Lier, as we call it,. 
_the Limb is fubje& to fwell, inflame, and grow hot, 
which Phenomena are immediately, tho’ failly, at- 

tributed to the Foulnefs of the Blood, and the Au- 
mours falling down. But, Lord ! Lerd ! what Rea- 


foning is this? Yet, foie was, and.fo dt is, and: fo. 


it foall be, | believe as long as the W orld endures. 
For, how many are there, that ever confider the 
true Reafon why a Horfe or Cow is \not as {oon 
- fick and faintith upon being bled, as a human Crea- 
-ture? Surely, if People would but think how. the 
Parts of Azimals are thaped, I fhould fay, how 
-admirably and mechanically they are contrived and. 
modelled by the All wife Author of Nature, they 
would foon find out, that the true Reafon why a 
prone Anin:al efcapes being fick upon copious bleed- 
ing, is owing to fuch his prone Pofture of Body ; 
and, that when a Man is bled upon a Bed, or Couch, 
-altho’ he was.very apt to be fick on former Bleed- 
AAG, 


Swooning,., 

the Reafon: 

why Horfes: 
are 


76 


are not fub- 


jeét to it up- 
€A Bleeding. 


- the Heart, and therefore the Syncope or Swooning | 
ian 


Humours do not fall down to depending Parts ; al-_ 


‘would be much better at this Time, for Mankind, 
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ings, yet fhall he not be fo in the Pofture fpeken-e a 
by reafon the F/wids inthe Arteries and Veins; ale| 
moft flow, or circulate round the Body without the | 
Help or Affiftance of the Sy/o/e or Contraction of ) 


zs prevented. : Ft 

I do not fay, that no Perfon will /woon, if bled | 
upon a Bed or Couch, no, I am convinced of the} 
contrary ; but a few Exceptions help to ftrengthen, | 
rather than deftroy general Rules : And, if this my 
Doétrine be attended to, I do not in the leaft doubt, | 
but he who tries Experiments of the Kind, willbe | 
as thoroughly convinced as myfelf, and fay with) 
me, im fome of my former Pages, viz. that the | 
tho’ I readily own, that it requires a greater Force 
to raife them in a perpendicular, than a horizontab 
Pofture. But enough of this; only I muft ftill add 
ene Thing, viz. that if no Perfon was to-follow 
the Bufinets of a Phyfician, Surgeon, or Farrier, but 
thofe who were fkilled in the Mechanif/m of the 
Parts of Animals, and could reafon well upon com-_ 
parative Anatomy, and the Forces of Medicines,. 
Phyficians, Surgeons, and Farriers, would be thin’ 
flrown and far to feek. And, for this Reafon, it 


as well as for brute Creatures in general, if there 
was neither Phyfcian nor Farrier in the Kingdom ; 
for, in the main, when you fend for either of the 
two Profeffions, unlefs the Perfon be /one/t and 
fearned (which two with’d-for Qualifications few are 
poflefs’d of) I fay, if you fend: for one of the 
common Sort, every where to-be met with, you only — 
fend fora Man to combat againft Natnre,. which © 
is the very worft you can do, feeing Nature, bene-— 
ficent Nature, or what we underftand by that Term, — 
is perpetually acting for our Good and Welfare. © 
And many a time have I been furprized, fhe didnot — 
fuccumb and fink under the terrible Weight of ill- _ 
eontrived: Compolitions, too often tofied into. the 

| : Bodies — 
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Sedies. of Animals, by ignorantly ftupid.and inju-— 
licious Men. 

_AWatch is.a curious Machine, but .an animal 
30dy is much more.curious, tho’ :it-is fubject to 
he tame Laqws-of Motion, with refpect to feveral. of 
ts-eonftituent Parts: And, ifa Watch were out of 
wder, what Man-in his Senfes- would fend it to a 
Black/mith to put it to rights? Yet the Order of 
Verure is fo far perverted, that we every Day fee 
nore ridiculous Scenes than this. 
~The Cure of Wind-galls confifts in giving the 
torfe Refit, if he is young, with a Winter’s Rune 
‘ng ; and by this means, his Szvecus wall be har- 
lened and become more abletoendure Fatigue. Yet, 
f this do not anfwer, (as itis feldom but they ap- 
sear again when the Horfe.comes in Exercife, pro- 
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A Watch — 
compared t@ . 
an animal 
Body ina 
mechanical 
ways 


The Cure of 
Wind-galls, 


ided they were large and of long ftanding) I fay, . 


f Reft and Running at Grafs do not anfwer, the 
eft Method is to.cutinto the Tumours with a very 
harp Biffaury.or Pen-kuife,.and thereby difcharge 
he brownifh gelatinous Subftance, contained in the 
afiis, formed by the Dilatation of the eutermoft 
oat or Sheathing of the Tendon that is over-ftretch- 
sd; and this may fafely be done by a nimble and 
juick Finger, according to the Direction of the 
endinous Fibres; for, if you cut into the Bag, in 
hat Direétion, you are the leaft liable to raife an 
nflammatien and Flux of Humours on the Part. 
Yet, I do not fay, thefe Humours fall.down ; no, on 


he contrary, from making a Wound or Solution.of 


Continuity, there is a Zexfion or Contraction of 
he Fibres, whether they be carnous, tendinous, mem- 


branous, OY nervous, towards each of their Extre- . 


mities ox. Ends: And this brings on the Inflamma- 
ion and Pain, which chiefly makes the Horte keep 
upon his Legs. Thus the Ewi/ is increafed, forat- 


much as the Humours lodged about the Part, are | 


m aKind of Ferment, or rather in a putreicent 
State: but fo foon as the Limb‘is/put into an he- 
rizontal Pofture, by lying down (as we call it) thefe 

“Humours 
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Humours are again taken up by the refluent Blood 


without the leatt Inconventience. 


I fancy I may have lately mentioned the Word) 2 
‘Humours in fuch a way, as that the wzintelligent | 


Reader will imagine 1 am confounding my own 


Dottrine; therefore I beg Leave to inform him, that _ 
. ayhen I mention the Werd Humours, I mean the 


‘Blood and other Fuices which conftitute the Fluids 


‘of an animal Body. And in this Senfe fuch Term” 
ought ftri€tly to be ufed, fince every ihiterate Cox 


“ 


comb of the Profeffion, nay Coblers in all Profeffi- 


ons, can eafily apply the Word Humours, without: ) 
-any true Idea of itsreal Meaning. But to return. x 


When the Incifion is performed, the Horfe fhould — 


‘be upon his Legs, and the oppofite Foot held UPs " 


that by this means the Wind-ga//s may be the more 


| 


full and apparent ; for if you try to feel thefe Sweluil 
lings when the Leg is held up, I mean, if you try — 
to feel the Wind-galls when the Horfe does not ftand ~ 


upon the Leg you want to examine, you can {carcely 


percéive he has any, and therefore it would be — 


dificult to perform the Operation rightly when a 


Horfe is caft, or to perform it upon the Leg that is 
held up. And this fhews, that Wind-galls are an — 


Affection of the Sinews, or what we term the Tex- _ 
dons, by reafon they will not rife and puff up, unlefs — 


the Tendons are on the Stretch. And it isthefame ~ 
with refpect to a Bog-/pavin ; for ifthe Horfe is — 


lying down, the Spavin is not near fo big and hard ~ 


as when he ftands. . Yet Iallow there is a deal of — 


‘Foint-water, as the Farriers call it, «concerned in 
the latter Cafe, which makes it fo difficult to heal : 


tho’ indeed all kinds of incyfted ‘Tumours are very — 


difficult to manage. 


The beft Way when the Bag of the Wind-galls is — 


pierced, or rather cut thro’ its whole Extent, is to — 


apply the following efcharotic Powder to confume 


the Cy or Bag; for the Wound will heal much ~ 


fooner, when fash membranous Skin is deftroyed. 


Take 
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Take equal Parts of Allum and white Vitriol in The wnivere 
Powder, and calcine or burn them together in al efcharo- 


© a Crucible placed over a hot Fire, or upox a “is Powders 
red-bot Fire foowel, until you reduce them to a 
a. Suzy white Calx, which pulverife, with equal 


| Weight of red Precipitate, and keep the whole 
~ in a dry Bottle well-corked: for Upe. 
_ This Powder may alfo be ufed in fiftulous 
Wounds in any Part of the Body ; for it deftroys 
the Ca//us.or hard horny Subftance which hinders 
fuch Wounds to unite.after they are fufficiently laid 
“i and that too without damaging the Teadons ; 
for it is not of fo violent a Nature as Corrofive Sub- 
limate and the like, in common Ufe with moft of 
the Farriers, who fear nothing, but drive at all, 
Yet ] cannot find it the fame with fuch neither, as 
it is with refpect to Empirics in the medicinal Art s 
for thefe Sort of Men (witnefs the Pil and drop 
Gentleman\,often perform Cures beyond a regular 
Phyfician’s daring ; for altho’ the latter can argue 
uly of the Manner how fuch Cures happen to be 
performed by fuch or fuch Emperical Medicines, yet 
he dare {carcely venture out of the common Style 
of prefcribing, for fear of being either laughed at 
by the Apothecary, or profecuted by the Fraternity 
for Mal-pra&ice. And this, nodoubt, is the very | 
Reafon why moreCwres arenot performed by mecha- 
nical Phyficians, for if it fhould fo happen, that any 
Gentleman who pra¢tices in the mechanical Way, 
perform a difficult Cure by the Adminiftration of 
fome aztimonial or other flrong Medicine, he 
would, notwithflanding fuch his Cure, be con- 
demned by a Jury of immechanical Profeflors, and 
perhaps fuffer, becaufe, fay they, he might have 
killed his Pasient by fuch a Medicine. | 
After the Powder aforefaid has been applied, and 
repeated, as the Neceflity of the Cafe requires, that 
is, after the fame has raifed a fufficiently thick eh 
char 


{ 


~ any of the Turpentines in their Compofition, be ap- 


char or Slough by corroding the little Sacculusgg | 


per to apply aftrong digeftive Ointment, fuch as 
the following :. a 
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Bag that contained the Flatus’s, &c, then it is pro-| 


Take of common Turpentine of the filver Fir, and 
Honey of each four Ounces ; of Strafburgh Tar= 


ij 


dentine two Ounces; melt thefe well nei 


and when the Compofition is fomething more 
jhan milk-avarin, flir into it the Yolks of fom 
Egos that have been beat iogether 3 thefe will 
make thelurpensines and Honey incorporate the 
better ; and, lafily, add about an Ounce of 
jue Wheat Flower, and the fame Quantity fF 
-Powdered Scorie, /craped off the Bottom of am 
‘ld brafs Pan and when it is fir'd till it a 
near cold, let it be put in a Pot for Ufe. 


“This Oixtment fhould be fpread upon Pieces of 
Lint, or what wecall Pledgets of Lint ; and when 
at is fo fpread, it muft be warmed well over a 
Candle or Fire, and apply’d very hot to the Part, 

‘It is a neceflary Piece of. Advice, to give either 
Surgeons or Farriers that have to do with Wounds, - 


wiz. let all Ointments, efpecially thofe which have” 


plied very warm (if the Wound requires a frong 
Digeftive, as is the Cafe. with moft old and fiftulous” 
Sores) becaufe the native Head about the Sore i 
weak and debilitate, by the conftant Difcharge of 
the Humours of the Body. 
Here again, I have ufed the Word Humours, in 
a Senie (as fome would imagine) quite contrary te 
Reafon ; fince, fay they, how can any Part of the 
Body be made worfe, or become debilitate, by a 
Difcharge of Humours 3 becaufe when the Humours 
are diicharged, the Body muft certainly become 
more healthful and ftrong ? Yet I would have be 
People know, that the Matter which 1s difcharg 
from old Wounds, is only the Blood that has loft’ 
its 
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its florid Colour, and in reality, is as good Blood,. 


and perhaps, more {pirituous, than any in the whole 
Body. rely “i 
When the Sores, made by the Biftaury or Pen- 
knife, are healed with the above Ointment, I think 
the Horfe fhould alfo have a- good deal of Rett ; 
becaufe any ftrong Exercife will be too apt to raife 
other Wind-galls, until fuch time as the Tendons, 
or what the Vulgar call the Sisew+, ate become 
cool, and fufficienily elaitic. 

_ have been a little tedious and prolix in treating 
of Wind-galls ; but what I have faid on that Sub- 
jet will eafily point out to the difcerting few, the 
Methods proper to be prattifed with relation to. fes 
veral other Diforders of the Tezdoxs. I muft now 
proceed to a farther Account of the Diftemper cail- 
ed the Scratches in Horfes 5 for, altho’ I have {aid 
much before, about that Matter, yet as the Severity 
of the prefent Froff can fcarcely be paralell’d a- 
mongit us, I muft inlarge a little upon the Subje¢t, 


by reafon fuch iort of Weather affords me new - 


Matter to comment upon with relation to the aferes 
faid Dificmper. ; / 


A farther Account of the SCR AVCHES fg 
Hor/es. 


As the Severity of the prefent Fro? furnithes me- 


with Matter fufficient to inlarge upon the Dittem- 
per term’d the Scratches, I muit beg the Reader’s 
Indulgence a litle, al:ho’ I have in fome of the 
former Pages faid a good deal upon the fame Head. 
But indeed the Seraieves is fa commona Diftemper, 
or rather fo comuron a Cafe in Horfes, that too 


much Pains can icarcely be taken, to bring People. 


into aright Way of thicxiag with relation thereto. 
And in order to do this effcciually, it may not be 
improper for me to flew the Nature and Kile of Chi/- 

Wor. il. : BA blawes 
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lanes in the Hands and Feet, and what are com. 
monly called Krdes in the Heels of human Bodies. 

It will be hard to find any true Derivation for _ 
the Word Kzbcs, altho’ fome of our Etymologtfis — 


~upretend it is of W2/b Extrattion ; however, the. 


Diftem per is fufficiently known to moft People, and 
it proceeds from the following Caufe, wx. a Stag- 
nation of the Blood and Fuices in the Hands or Feet,” 
but more efpecially in the Hee/s, attended with In-~ 
flammation, Heat, Pain, Tumefadtion, and Itch-_ 
ing. They fometimes fuppurate, or break and run, — 
but often go away of them/elves without breaking 
the Skin, provided the Rart be defended againft'the 
external Cold: For, in frofty Weather, the Nitre _ 
in the dir penetrating the Parts of our Bodies, 
where the Circulation of the Blood is moft languid, 
as in the Fizgers, Toes, Heels, &c. a Stagnation — 
of the Juices is brought on, anda fight Mortifi- . 
cation occafioned, which fpreads only fo far, as the 
deicles of Nitre, if I may fo call them, have pe- — 
netrated. But fuch Mortification feldom proceeds — 
farther than the {mall capillary Veffils, for where 
the Blood circulates more fwiftly, as in the larger 
Canals, and that it does fo is plain, by comparing 
the Sum of the Diameters of the Branches, with — 
that of the Tran&: I fay, where the Blood circu- © 
lates more fwiftly, the zative Heat is much ftronger, 
and the Progrefs of the Mortification hindered, in- 
fomuch that the dead Part is generally feparated 
from the found, without the Help of 4¢: Altho’ | 
indeed, I have frequently feen young Prediticners 
in Surgery arrogate to themfelves the Credit of per- 
forming what was, ix Fad?, Nature’s Handy work, 
and make a great Buftle and Noife in the Neigh-— 
bourhood, what a wonderful Cure they had per- 
formed. And this is the Cafe in general, with mo 
of the Fraternity, as I have before hinted, whether 


Phyficians, Surgeons, or Farriers. 


The true mechanical Account of Kibes in the 
Heels is, that when the Cold, or nitrous Particles 
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in the Air, have occafioned a Stagnation of the 
Blood, the Obftacle continuing, and freth Blood 
arriving at the Part, the Veflels are gradually di- 
ftended, and at length barft. i 

- Thefe Tumoars feldom appear, but in Winter 5 
and the prefent Winter has been much more pro- 
‘ductive of them, by reafon of the Intenfenets of 
the Fro/?, than any other, that I remember, thro’ 
the Courfe of above twenty Years of my Practice: 
Yet, if People would only take care in time, they 
might eafily fhun the Pain which others feel in the 
Diitemper mentioned. . But it is in this, asin fe- 
veral other Cafes, viz. the Method how to prevent 
or hinder the catching of any centagious Difcafe is 
feldom fought after, and as feldom put in Practice, 
by reafon Mankind are fo indolent and negligent of 
their own Eafeand Welfare, with ref{pect to Health, 
that they fearce ever feekthe Ladle, till thé Pot bails 
over. 

If we want Matter of Admiration, we need only, 
fcan over what is termed the [diofpacra/y, or pecu-: 
har Temperament and Difpeftion of Bodies, and we 
fhall be furnifhed with avery copious Subjeé for 
our Reflection, by reafon there is {carce one ani- 
mal Body that correfponds with another in everv 
refpeét, with relation to their being affected with 


this or that Difeafe, or operated upon by this or | 


that Drug or Medicine : Neither fhall the fame Bo- 
dy be acted upon alike at all Times, by the fame 
Medicine : for, asthe Scripture elegantly expreftes 
it, 4 Man thai is born of a Woman, bath but a 
foort Time to live, and is full of Mifery : He com- 
eth up, andis cut down like a Flower, be flceth as? 
it were a Shaudow, and newer continueth in onc § LAY, 
So that thus far the Scripture may be called a Sy- 
frem of Philofephy, as well as a Rule of Faith, be. 
caufe it iscertain, no Man can keep at a mathe- 
maticel Pont of Health, for the Space of two Mo. 
ments of Time ; therefore, we may juttly be f{aid, 
never to continue in one Stay, And herein there is 
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Matter of Confideration for thofe People, who em- ny 
ploy Praitioners of little Experience 1 in the Cure 


_ of Difeafes ; becaufe the beit T/eori/f in the Univerfe f 


willfind himfelf very deficient, when he enters into 
the Praétice of Phyfic, the peculiar Temperament — 
and Di/pa/ition, or, in other Words, the Contexture | : 
andElafticity of the enimalFibres, differ fo widely. : 
What I have mentioned the Indiofyncracy of Bo- 
dies for, is to fhew the Reader that fuch Principle. ; 
ought very attentively to be obferved, by reafon we 4 
find it predominant even in fo flighta Diforder as — 
the Kibes in Mankind, and Scratches in Horfes ; for 
fome particular animal Bodies are fooner affeéted i 
by the Frof than others. Thus we find many — 
People fubje& to what's called a K7v, or Crack in — 
the-lower Lip, during the cold Mo nths in Winter, 
whilft others are as free from fuch troublefome 
Companions. Again, fome have Chi/blancs, Kibe- 5 i 
eels, &c. whilft their Neighbours efcape the Ea/. 
Bat enough of this, fo Lihall proceed to a fort 
Account of the Cure of thefe Diforders. } 
“As Lhave over and over again hinted to the © 


Re.der, that Motion hinders Unition in Wounds, — 


@e. fo nothing verifies my Doétrine more, than © 
what happensto Kibed-heels and the Scratches ; for, 
as a Kin, or Crack in the Lip, is made to bleed, 
or, at leaft to open and be uneafy, every Time we 
laugh, or move the Parts in that Direction, even fo © 
are the Kibes and Scratches made more inveterate 
by moving the Limbs from Place to Place; fo 
that f fay, nothing can be worfe than Motion where 
Unition is intended, ‘This is moft plain with rela- — 
tion to Vegetables; for, if after you have grafted © 
or duded, in order to producea young Tree, you 
fuffer the Graft-/ip or Bud to be frequently — 
moved at its JunCture with the Stock, you will there- 
by hinder the Inofculation of the Sap-vellels, ane H 
confequently render your Operation fruitlefs. F 
I muit confefs, that in my younger Years, I my 
felf was very _— a with a Kin, or Ciack \ 
im 
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in my Lip, and that I apply’d one Sort of Plaifter 
or other to ita long Time without any good Effect, 
fo that, in the main, it went away of itfelf (as we 
fay) when the warm Weather came on; but it 
would fometimes continve fo long, that I have been xin in the 
‘often told by Péyfictans and Surgeons, that I was in Lip, the 
danger of having a Cancer upon my Lip; which Care. 
Story, I mutt confeis, gave me no {mall Uneatinefs. 
Yet thefe Gentlemen were meer Nowices, and Dab- 
_blers in our drt, otherwife they might have told 
_me, that I might cure myfelf by the conftant Ap- 
plication of a common G/ue-patch, of the Size a 
little larger than the Wound, and that fuch Cure 
was not performed thro’ any balfamic or healing 
Quality in the G/ue itfelf, but from its fteady Ad-* 
_hefion, or cleaving to the Fibres all round the Sore, 
.and, that this hindered the Fifure from opening, as 
Well as kept out the 47r, which laft is agreed by 
_all to be an exceeding great Ememy to Wounds. 
I cannot help mentioning, in this Place, the Sim- 
pnciy of our Fore-fathers, with refpect to curing 
_ Wounds by Sympathy. ‘They indeed were fo fui! 
of fuch Conceit, that they imagined great Cures 
to be performed by a /ympathetic Powder of Sir 
_Kenelm Digby’s ; for by {prinkling fome of his Pow- 
der upon the Blood (as we are told) which iffues 
from the Wound, and is faved upon a clean Cloth, 
and lapping up the Inftrument that occafioned the 
_Difafter in clean Linnen, the Feat is done. 
_ Tam not fure whether fome of the Powder is 
not to, be fprinkled upon the Inftrument or the 
Blood that may happen to flick to it ;.but Jet that 
be as it will, the Thing is mere Farce and Non- 
fenfe, becaufe fuch Cure is not performed by the 
Powder, but by keeping the Limb or Part at ref, 
and covered from the 4r ; fo that, as I have {aid 
befere, nothing is more common with us than to 
_attribute E/feds to wrong Agents or Caufes.. Thus 
we fay, fuch an Application, or duch particular 
Management, wrought fuch a Cure ; whereas itis 
: M # forty 
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forty, nay a hundred to one, but Ref, Time, and 
Patience, were the real Agents from whence the 
Good accrued. e 
From what has been faid, it plainly appears, 
that Ref and’ Cleanline/s are two neceflary Requi-_ 
fites in the Cure of Wounds or Sores of any Kind, 
and that without thefe, the beft Salves, or other” 
Applications, howfoever dignified and diftinguifh-_ 
ed, are of little avail. ; 
It may be imagined by the hafty judging Reader, © 
that Tam now confounding my own Doéttrine, be-_ 
caufe, (as | remember) I a while ago, when I was 
treating upofi the Scrarches, order’d Horfes to be | 
turned out inthe Day-time. But in anfwer to that 
Objection, I fay, if a Horfe would lie down, and © 
firetch his Legs out, the Diftemper called the 
Scratches or Greafe, would foon be cured by com-. 
mon healing Ointments: So that I would-not have © 
it fuppofed, that the Clefts or Cracks in a Horfe’s — 
‘Heels are at Reft, altho’ the Horfe is continually © 
~kept in his Stall; no, he is continually fhifting his — 
Feet toeafe himfelf, and thereby hinders the unit- 
ing ofthe Wounds. Therefore, for this Reafon, it 
is much the beft Way to turn the Horfe out in the _ 
Day-time, with his Cloths on if he is ufed to be 
covered; and by fodoing, the Humours will be kept — 
_ from ftagnating, or from a Tendency (as much as 
‘may be) to a putrefied State, whereby the /;flam- 
mation and Heat, which ufually attended the Scrat- 
ches, will be allay’d, or elfe totally prevented. So 
that, unlefs a Horfe has naturally fefhy Legs, we 
-have little elfe to do befides cooling the Inflamma- _ 
tion, either by turning the Horfe out of Doors a — 
longer or fhorter Time, according to the Urgency — 
of the Symptoms, and defending the Sores from the _ 
Injury of the cold Air, which laft may be effeéted 
by the common white Ointment of the Shops, of — 
any other Oiatment of the like Kind. Yet if the 
‘Horfe is fat, 4 proper Purge or two at due Inter- 
| vals may. be very requitite; for altho’ I cannot 
kat . ‘quite 
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“quite agree that Humours fall down, yet I readily 
acqvielce with the Reader in this Particular, wz. 
a fat Horfe has more Juices in nis Body than a dean 
one, thercfore there may be a greater Redundancy, 

of Aunours about the Heels of the fr/', and con. 

‘fequently, a greater contradile Force of the Fibres 

is neceifary to circulate fuch Fuices or Husmours 

round the Body, more efpecially in the Canals of 
the Legs of a Horfe when he is in a flanding Po- 
fture ; I fay, for this Reafon a Purge, nay, I will 
allow, that even ¢qwo or three may be necellary to 
promote a diferent Difcharge and Determination of 
the Fluids, feeing, as one Evacuation is encreafed, 
another is lefPen'd. Yet, as I have before hinted, 

I think the Grea/e and Scrarches; both of them pro- 

_ ceed from Uncleanlinefs, and Sloth in the Groom, 
as well as from Want of exercifing and keeping the 

Horfe as he ought to be ; therefore if any of my 
Horfes fhould happen to fuffer from the Scratezes, 
Greafe, &c. I mutt own, I fhould think my Groom 
avery idle Fellow, and more qualified, in fuch re- 
fpect, for a Mafer than a Servant. BL ints 

As to the Cure of.the Scratches by the Appli- 
cation of any particular Ozatment, the following. 
may be faid to have the Preference. 


Lake of Turpentine of the filwer Fir, four Ounces 5- 
Honey and Sheep’: Sewet, of each two Ounces ; 
beft pure Quickfilver, one Ounce. 


All but the ‘laft may be conveniently. melted to- 
gether ; but as to that Part of the Compofition it 4 
ought to be added when the Ointment is near cold, 
and flir’d in for an Hour at leaft, otherwife its Par- 
ticles will not be fufficiently divided, nor the fame 
fo effe€tual as defigned. | ee; 

It is a very odd and out-of-the-way Notion, which 

_ the Vulgar entertain, with relation to (what they 

_ call) killing of Quick-/alver 5 for they imagine, that 

~ when the.Parts of.it are fo divided that they cannot 
M 4, / jee. 
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fee them, they may fafely ufe any fuch mereuriak | 
Compofition for the Cure of the lich, or other cu | 
tancous Foulnels of the Body: Yet this is judging” 


| 
> 


from our Eye-fight alone, as I have often faid, and 


E) 


as often fhewn to bea very erroneous Way of judg- 
ing ; for, by dividing the mercurial Gloéxles into | 
very {mall Particles, it fooner enters the Pores of the I 
Skin, during fuch Fridtions for the Itch, &c. and ‘i 
thence brings on a Saliwation, according to the 
opteeryy Principles with which Quick/iéver is en-_ 
owed. ‘ By 
I have often thought that the Scratches or Creafe : 
might be foon cured, provided a Horfe would lie _ 
down at Command; which he might be eafily % 


taught, according to the Method I have fhewn in % 
my Fir/! Volume wpon this Subje€t, But if Men 
will not be at the Charge or Pains to make their ~ 


‘Hories do this, the beft Way will be to cure them — 


in the Manner before hinted 
The Readr may perhaps think,me a little remifs — 


‘in not prefcribing a proper Purge forthe Greafe or — 
‘Scratches ;- but as limagine there is not any Ne- — 


ceflity for fuch Evacuation, I mean, in moft Cafes 


of this Kind, and as thefe Diftempers may be moft- 
‘Jy cured by the Methods laid down in this and the 


former Chapter upon the Scratches, Greafe, &c. 
J purpofely have omitted any Prefcription of that 
Sort. However J] muft thus far inform the Readers 
of my Opinion relating to Purges of this or that 
Kind, viz. It 1s my Belief; (and I have very good 
Grounds to form fuch Belief upon) that there is not, 
in Stri€tnefs, any fuch thing as elective Purgation, - 
and that therefore there is no fuch Purges that expel 


‘the Bile, Lymph, and Pituitc, as they are termed, 


and yet leave the reft of the Humours of the Body . 
untouched ; for altho” the Ancients run their Di- 
vifions of purgative Medicines into Ecceprotics, or 
fuch Medicines as only expel the Feces d/vi, or 


operate in the prime Vie. Phlegmagogucs, or thole 


which draw off pituitous Maiter or Phlegm by ra | 
ide: Ouceeunmaet, ‘Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Chologegues, or thofe which /fimu/ate with, 
fo much Force as not only to expel the Maucu; or. 
flimy Coverings of the Guts, but alfo being re-, 
ceived by the mefenteric Vefjels, increafe the Se/x- 
tion and Motion of the Blood in the Liver. Such 


Viedicines are termed Semi-Cau/flics ; as Scammony, 


Falliop, Mercury, &c. which are faid to carry the. . 


Bile or Gall down from the Liver into the Gats,, 
and thence expel it. Fourthly, Hydragogues, or 
-thofe which ’tis prefumed expel the Bi/e or Gal/ as 
well as the intefinal Mucus, and even the panerea-. 
tic Fuices.. This is effected from the Hinderance 
fuch Purges give to any thing that fhould enter the 
la&cal Viffils, which ufually returned into them. 
In Mankind this is occafioned from a very flight. 
Caufe; for let any one walk ina cold Air, fo that 
‘his Feet be cold toa Degree, the whole Body, as- 
wellas the intefiinal Glands and Abdomen, or lower, 
Belly, will beconftringed by the Cold,.the excretory: 
Duds willbe fqueezed, and the Duc?s which carry 
the Liquids into the Bloed willbe clofed; hence 


therefore the! R:flux will be hindered, and Gripes, .. 


that is, fpafmodic or convulfive Contractions will 
follow. The Medicines which effect this Sort of 


Purging, are faid to do: it by increafing the Secre- . 


tion of the Liquids and efpecially the pancreatic 
Juice, and that of the inte/tinel Glands ; which is 
done by diminifhing the Refftance of fecretory 
Vefiels, and increaling the Motion of the Liquid, 
both fpecial and general, thre the whole aximal 
Body. And the Drugs which produce the Effeds,. 
are termed poifonous ; as the é/ack and white He- 
lebore, Euphorbium, Lapis Inferualis, Boyles Pilule 
Lunaris, &c. Yet tho’ thefe be accounted poifon- 
ous, the De/e may be fo proportioned, ‘as to pros 
duce many and good Confequences.. | 
_ itis very odd, that fuch two ingenious Men as. 
Paracelfus and Van Helmont fhould affirm that all 
Purges are poifonous; and that the latter of thefe,. 
who waa truly a-very great Man, fhould endeayour 
Moz, ~ te 
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to prove the Affertion, namely, Firft, becaufe in 
an increafed Dofe they always occafion Death. Se- _ 
condly, Becaule Venice-Treacle, which refifts Poi- — 
fons, helps to. take off the Power of Purgatives. 
But to thefe Arguments we may juftly anfwer, Firf, 
That not only Purges, but whatfoever elfe is moit 
falubrious, if taken in too large a Quantity, proves 
mortal and deadly. And thus we frequently fee _ 
People die of Surfeitings with Fruit, &c. which, — 
moderately ufed, would rather nourifh than hurt 
the Body. His other Objection, or rather Argu- _ 
ment, to prove all Purges poifonous, viz. becaufe — 
Venice-Treacle, which refitts Poifon, ftops the Pow- 
er of a purgative Medicine ; I fay, this Argument > 
has nothing of Weight init; becaufe the Opium, — 
which is contained in the Venice-Treacle, mechani- 
cally ftops the contra@ile Motions of the Solids for — 
the prefent; whencethere is a /maller Expulfion of — 
the Liguids by the feeretory and excretory Veffels. 

 Fifthly, and laitly, there are in Medicine what — 
Melana- we term Me/anagogues, which are fuppofed to draw _ 
Ferg, OF carry off the d/ack Matter by the Way of the — 
a r dnieflinesor Guts. "This is what the antient Phyfi- — 
cians termed Atrabilis ; for when they obferved — 
fuch a coloured Matter to be ejetted by Perfonsaf- _ 
flitted with Melancholy, and a Swelling of the Spleen, 
on taking a flrong Purge, they immediately con- 
cluded the fame was collected from adu/?, or black- — 

ifh Blood, and depofited in the Sp/een as in'a Sink, 

or a common Refervoir for fuch Purpofes, and 
thence they imagined it carried into the Guss 5 yet © 
they did not, pretend to tell us by what particular 
Canals. But itis well known at this time a Day, 
that the Sp/ecm remits whatfoever it receives, thro” 
the Gafiro-cpiploic Veffels into the Vena-porta and — 
diver. Moreover, if the Efflux of the Blood from. — 
the Sp/cen is impeded or hindered by the Veflels be- — 

ing obfrudted from any Caufe whatfoever, it is ¢co- 

agulated and becomes é/ack ; and if it is then mov- 

ed by vehement Purges, it is driven towards the 

: Liver, 
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Liver, and there making an Impetus, or Stroke, - 
being afflifted by a ftrong Succeffion of the whole 
Body, and of the Abdominal Mujcles, which arifes 

. from the Stimulus of the Purge, it dilates the Bil- 
lary Veffels, or burfts them, and thus makes way 
for itfelf into the Inteflines. ‘And therefore, to 

move fucha Subftance, there is need of a very great, 

and as it were, caufic. Power, which may dituro 

both the Solids and Fluids of the Body, and excite 
foafmedic Motions of the Animal Fibres. Yet we 
mut not imagine, that this d://ozs or black Exere- 

- ment is néver “produced without the Affiftance of a, 
frrong Purge. No, it is often produced by the 
“milder Sort, called Eccoprotic Medicines, a very. 
Tittle augmented, or from flraining the Body in 
hard Exercife. But Horfes are fo exceeding hard. 
to vomit, that an over-doted Purge frequentiy kills 
the Beait; whereas Mankind can vomit with very- 
rile trouble, infomuch that one would really be in- 
duced to think, the Omifcient Hang had formed, 
the Human Speciei with this Faculty of vomiting 

with Eafe, by reafon of the Intemperance he knew. 
they would be guilty of. | 

Before I clofe this fecond Difcourfe of the: 
Scr atcbes, it may not be unacceptable to the Reader, 
if I mention the bel Method of curing Kibed Heels 
in human Bedics, feeing they area very fore and: 
painful Diforder.. 

The moi common Method amougit the Vulgar. Method of 
is to roaft the Hee/s over hot Embers ; but I think,, Cure for 
that fuch Method would fucceed better, provided } Kibed Heels _ 
the Heels were moderately well rub’d with Suoqw ; f reine 

- for as the nitrous Particles, which float abundantly ban 
in the Air in frotty Weath ther, penetrate like fo: 
many Daggers, the Parts of our Body where the 

wital Heat is leat prevailing, as in. the Heels upon: 
the Tendo Achillis, the Mofe, Ears, Fingers, CF oeg 

I fay, thefe Particles of nitrous Salts, by being toa, 

fuddenly expofed to the Fire, are put into fuch a. 
violent Motion, that the partial Mortification ot: 
: 3 Gangrene 
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_Gangrene_is broughton, as may appear from the 
livid black Lips of the Wounds which happen on © 
fuch Occafions. I have faid, that on this account — 
a partial Mortification only happens ; but it is other- — 
wife when the whole Body is aifected by fuch nitrous — 
Particles, as is the Cafe with thofe who are frozen - 
to Death (as the common Expreffien is) for, if thefe — 
be too fuddenly expofed to a hot Fire, immediate — 
Death, from an univerfal Mortification, or Stag- — 
nation of the Blood and Juices, enfues, and that 
for the very Reafons before cited ; therefore the 
moft proper Method will be to rub the Part with 
Sxow or fee-cold Water, or rather, to dip a Cloth in 
the latter, if the firft cannot be had, and apply it — 
feveral times as it grows dry ; I fay Sxow, or Ices 
told Water, by reafon fimilar Salts attract fimilar 
Salts moft flrongly, therefore as Swow and Ice-cold 
Water, contain abundance of sitrous Salts, the — 
pointed Spicu/e of the fame Nature, which ftick 
in the Heels, &¥c. will be diffelved and attracted by 
the Szow, Ee, - : s . 
It may be here objected, that more xitrous Salrs 
may as foon enter our Bodies on the Application of 
Sxow, Fe. upon thefe Emergencies ; to which it is 
éafily anfwered, that as Sxew or Lce-cold Water, 
eontains moft Sa/ts of this kind, that therefore the 
leffer Number will be attrafted by, and coalefce 
with the greater: and this is the known Property 
of Salts in Cryfallization, asappears to every one 
acquainted with Chemifiry, or, what we call zatz- 
val Magic. © oA 
There was a remarkable Inftance this rigorous 
Seafon of a Pof-boy that performed thefixteen Miles 
Stage between Litchficld and Stone, who loft his Life 
by being brought to the Kitchen-fire when he was 
| Froff-nipt all over his Body ; for, as I juft now 
hinted, the xitrous Particles were thereby put in fo 
violent a Motion that they occafioned an aniver/faé 
Mortification. But the Reader may, without doubt, 
afx me how I can be fure the Boy died by being 
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too haftily expofed to the Fire, or whether he might 
‘not have died without it ? To which I reply, that 
although no Man can die twice, fo as to try Experi- 
ments, and thereby fhew the PAilofopher, frorm the 
Empiric, yet Truths of this kind muft be drawn from 
other fimilar Cafes, where Experience has taught 
the Natives, asin Lapland and Ruffia, to rub the 
Part with Svea or Ice-cold Water, which they have 
learnt by Trials to be the beft and fafeft means to 
preferve the Circulation of the Blood, and confe- 
quently the Life of the Perfon that happens to be 
touch’d with the Froft to fuch a Degree as that it 
caufes an Infenfibility of the Nerves, We. 
After the Sxew or Ice water has been applied fos 
the Space of about half an Hour, or according to 
the Indication of the Symptoms, the beft Method is 
to bring the Patient near the Fire, and rub his Body 
- well with warm Flannel, and afterwards to put him 
to Bed, and adminfter Burxt-wine and Spices, 
warming Cordials, &c. by which means the vital 
Warmth will be fafely and fecurely carried on from 
the Center to the Circumference, and the Blood and 
Spirits freely pafs along the {mall capillary Tubes, 
without being obftructed by the aitro-/aline Spicule 
- above-mentioned. 
_ From what has been faid, it appears that Krbed- 
Heels, before the Skin is broken, or the /nflammation 
too far advaficed, are beft cured, or rather beit pre- 
vented in buman Bodies, by rubbing the Heels with 
Snow, and afterwards by Friction, er rubbing, and 
roafting them if you pleafe ; but not to heat them 
firft, as many do, and thereby bring about the par- 
tial tho’ gangrenous. Mortification mentioned. 

The beft Application for the Kiées (when they 
have proceeded fo far as to occafion Sores” or 
Wounds) -is the following Ointment ; and tho’ I 
never knew it applied to a Horfe that had the 
Scratches, yet I am of Opinion, nothing can exceed 
it even in that Cafe. a 


Take 
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Take Ointment valtr Diapompholigos (which is 
about three Halfoence an Ounce) tao Ounces 
aud mix with it of Sugar of Lead, and Came af 
phire each two Drachms. “Let the Compofttion ~ 
be well mixed together, and it witl be = 


more effectual. ' 


The Manner of applying itis to anoint the Sores. — 
twice a Day, after the Heels are wafh'd and rub’ ad 
dry witha /innen not a woollen Cloth ; for the firft 
is as venemous to Wounds as Wool is to the young 
Tendrils or Shoots of Plants and Shrubs. . And for 
the fame Reafon too, viz. as Wool, on viewing 
with a Mrerofcope, is offuch a particular Contexture,, 
infomuch that it cleaves to all forts of things with 
rough Surfaces, thereforethe Accretion, or budding 
forth of Plants, is very much hindered by it, when 
it happens to {pread over the Ends of the Branches ; ; 
and this is all the venemous Quality it contains, 
which indeed is enough to make the vulgar fort of 
People imagine there is fomething of a malignant 
or poifonous Quality in /eollen when ‘applied to 
Wounds, sc. yet ‘tis nothing more, than the 
Parts, or fmall Threads of Wool, which hinder 
the Granulation or Increafe of F lefh at the Extre- 
mities of the Capillary Feels, and confequently 
retard the healing of Wounds in animal Bodies. 


‘ 


ae scene 


A Curs for the Farcy, alias rigete: 


© Take Chick-weed and Hemlock, of each one 

‘© Handful ; bruife thim in a Mortar, and 
“* firain them ; then take of Hentane-Sccd an 
"Ounce and half; three Spoonfuls of White«W 
“ wine Vinegar, and a Pennyworth of Quick- 
“< filver kill’d in fafiiug Spittle 3 put all thefe. 
“into a Pint of firong Ale warm, and give it: 
“ the Horfe, keeping bint claathed, and without 
« Meat for Twenty-four Hours, 

The. 


IMPROVED. 

The above Receipt direéts the Quick-/i/ver to be 
killed in fafing Spittle; but it is all one whether 
it be fajffirg or other Spittle, feeing the main 
Thing, 1s to divide the mercurial Globules fuffici- 
at ; therefore if the fame be mixed in_a little 

freacle very well, and then wrovght up with about 
half an Ounce of my Cordial! Ball, before defcribed, 
it will be beft, becaufe otherwife it will fall to the 
Bottom of any Liquid it is given in, altho’ it was: : 
ever fo well killed, as the common Expreffion ts, 
~ When the Horfe has had the above Dofe, the 
following ‘Mixture isto be fewed or tied up in his 
Ears for Twenty-four Hoars. 


© Take about half an Ounce of the ‘fuice of Rue ; 

* a Spoonful of Beaft-gall, and a Spoonful of 

“© Brandy ; mix thefe well, and put it equally 

** into each Ear, and tie them up for the pace 
“sof Taventy-four Hours, as aforesaid. 


The Sores are to be dreffed with the following : 
Compofitions, vix. 


© Take of white Mercury, commonly called white 

*e «6 Arfenic, fix Drackms 3 of Armenian Bole, 
“< half an Ounce ; beat thefe very fine, and 
“add three Spoanfuls of frvect Soap, and the 
“ like Quantity of iff Yeaft, or Berm,.and af- 
66 per the Sores. are cauterized, or burnt with a 
© hot Iron, let the Ointment be applied to therz, 
* /pread on Tow. 


I muftacknowledge myfelfindebted for the above 
Receipts, to my worthy Friend the Reverend Dr, 
James Fenton, Vicar of Lancafter, a Divine wor- 
thy of Imitation fer his exemplary Life and found 
Doétrine. This Gentleman hearing that I was 

writing a fecond Volume in Farrier'y, was fo kind 
asto lend mea Parcel of Receipts, or Recipes, in.this 
way, forthe public Benefit; tho’ Idid not find ey 
elfe 


/ 
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elfe worth tranferibing. And indeed it isthe fam 
with the Collection in moft Gentlemens Hands ; 
for take them all together, they make up a moft 
finifhed Piece of Ignorance and Abfurdity ; therefore 
I am furprized (if it were poftible to be fo, from 
any Folly the major Part of Mankind can be guilty" 
of) that Men of Senfe, I mean Men that know 
mofk Things, except Chemifiry and Natural Philo~ 
Jophy, thould be ied away with odd out-of-the way 
Notions and Whims with relation to the {pecific q 
Virtue of this or that Compo/ition, And really if 
we do but make an impartial Scrutiny, we fhall 
find that moft or all of the old Rececpts for this or 
that -Cure, nay, in fixe, all the old Nofirums in Far-— 
riery, are Nonfexfe; Lec ial fe whatfoever Application 
outwardly, Or Adminifiration inwardly, will not 
fland an Examination according to mechanic Prin- 
ciples, is fo. And the Reafon why I condemn the 
whole fribe of old Nofrums is, becaufe I never 
yet faw a Prefeription of the Kind, that would bear 
reading ; for if youhappen to find afew Things 
that properly correfpond with the curative Inten- 
tion, you prefently difcover othérs of a quite diffe- 
rent Charaéer, infomuch that we very foon judge 
of the duthor’s Incapacity and want of Romie 
in the phyfical and /pagiric Arts. 

Lafily, J thall add a proper Water for the Cure 
of the Scratches in Hories. . 


6€ Take two Quarts of Smithy-trevgh Water that 
“ has been fo long in the Trough as to be well 
“* impregnated with the Virtue of the Iron that 
“© bas been from time to time quenched in it; 
‘* put it in a clean Pan, and boilit with balf 
“* a Pound if white Vitrial, commonly called 
‘¢ ewhite Copperas, the like Quantity of Roch= 
6 Allum, anda quarter of a Pauud of Verdi- 
* greafe, allina fine Powder ; beil it til] 
© one fourth Part is confumied, then firain, 


& and nee it for ufe.”” 
The 


a 


IMPROVED. 


The above Wound-water is proper for"wafhing ‘ 


‘any Sore or Wound in Horfes, before the Appli- 
cation of Ointments ; for fungous Flefh, or what 
‘the Vulgar call Proud-flefh, is exceeding fubjec& to 
bud forth in Wounds upon Hor/es more than Men, 
‘infomuch that a Farrier is often put to it to keep 
it down. . | 
_ After ufing the Water warm to the Scratches, 
the common Farriers green Ointment may be ap- 
ply’dtill the Chinks or Clefts are healed ; and then 
Curriers Dubing, with proper Management, fuch 
as before defcribed, will keep the Horfe found and 
Bealth{ul. ~ =... i 


_A Receipt for the Cure of an initient or beginning 
CAT AR ACT. 


Take of Turbith-Mineral powdered, two Drachms 3 
and of the Powder of the Herb Affarabacce 
half an Ounce: Mix, and keep it in a Botile 
that is clean and dry, and well cork’ d. 


The Method of ufing the above Powder is to 
‘blow it up the Horfe’s Noftrils once a Day, and I 
think as-much as willlie upon a Sixpence fufficient 
for one Noftril, provided the Horfe’s Conftitution 
be not averfe to the Evacuation fuch Preparation 
‘promotes, vx. a running of thin Lymph or fercus 
Licuid, by fome called Humours, from the Braim 
and Glands adjacent, and by that Means not only 
purge the Head, &¢ but alfo give fuch a Stimulus 
to the zervous Sytem, as to alter the Courfe of, I 
‘would fay, alter the Vibration and Undulation of 
the nervous Yxzbu/i, and Fluid therein contained, 
‘and of confequence, fhake off the initient or be- 
ginning Catarad, before it has too much alter’d 
the outward Lamine of the Chry/talline Humour of 
the Eye. . 

The Ufe of this Powder may be continued a 
longer or fhorter Time, according as it operates up- 
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en the Horfe in making his Nofe run ; bat itis 
impoflible to fet down the precife Quantity that 
may be neceflary, feeing, as 1 before hinted, the 
fdiofyncrafy or peculiar ‘1 emperament and Difj pole 
tion ofall kind of Animals differ prodigioufly as to) 
their Pronenefs to this or that Evacuation, for they. 
are differently affected even by the fame Compofi- 
tion ; fo that I fay ‘tis beft to begin rather with an_ 
under than over Dofe, and by fuch Means, as it 


were, to grope out the hasticitlat Conititution of | 


every Animal we have to do with. 

The above Powder muft be excellent in any Die 
itemper of the Brain, whereby the Veffels that 
fupply the Eyes with Nourifhment appear full and 
diftended; as is the Cafe in the Diforder. by the 
Phyficians ttiled an Opthalmia ; for tho’ Bleeding: 
and Purging may be convenient, yet nothing fo. im= 
mediately relieves what we call inward Diftempers 
of the Eyes, as Sternutatories, or Sueexing- prods 
of this Sort properly adminiftered. 

I fhall give an Inftance of the Succefs of T: bith 
as it is relate1 by the great Boyle, in his Treatise of 
the Ufefulne/s of experimental natural Philefo phy, 
altho’ he gives usa Caution not to be too free with 
fuch Preparations ; yet I am of Opinion, that our 
over Timeroufne(s, with relation to the moft eflica-_ 
cious Medicines, is the fole Caufe why common Em- 
pirics, or thofe whe practife without phyfica/ Reafon- 


ang, perform Cures, which the regularly-educated 


Phyfician durft not venture upon, for the Man that 


‘knows no Danger, fears none. Yet it is far other- 


wife with thofe acquainted with the animal Oeco- 
nomy, and the different Mechani/m of the Parts; for 
thefe Gentlemen are fenfible how eafily the Machine. 


‘ is put out of Order ; and therefore, as I have faid, 


dare not venture upon harfh or rugged Preparations. 
Yet I muft acknowledge, that they are in fome fort : 
blameable; for where we find the Vifecra, or Braiz, ; 
Lungs, Liver, alimentary Tube, &c. found, we 
may, with found Judgment enough, venture to_ 
pre- 


IMPROVED. 


‘frefcribe out of the common Road, or Prattice, 


‘and thereby perform Wonders : But where we meet 
‘with a mud Wall or weaklyTabernacle, that is Shaken 
-and fhattered by a continued Series of Debauches, 
or otherwife difordered from the Misfortune or In- 
theritance of the Ma/a Stamina, J fay, in thefe 
Cafes, we mutt not preferibe the rough antimonial, 
‘mercurial, or other the like chemical Preparations, 
‘nor any Compofition from the vegetable Kingdom 
of that Sort ; becaufe it would be laying heavy ‘Tim- 
‘ber upon a Wall not able to fupport the Weight. 
» Yet fo far are the common Quacks, fuch as have 
“gone before, and may (without all doubt) come af- 
‘ter the prefent W”—— d with his Pz// and Drop, in- 


fenfible of this Doétrine, that they adminifter the . 


‘fame Dofe to all Ages, Sexes, and Conditions ; fo 
that, altho’ fome may be cured by the Preparation, 
“many may, and I dare fay do, lofe their Lives: Yet 
“thofe-only who receive Benefit muft be publifhed, 
- forfooth, whilft the other Side of the Queftion is 


flar’d over, or fonk in the deep 44y/5 of Oblivion 5 


-as is the Cafe with relation to the Trial of Mrs. 
Stephen's Medicine for the Stone, for inftead of 
‘taking Accounts of miflated Facts, PAyjfciaxs m 
each Difri€t of the Kingdom, affifted by able Sur- 
_geons, fhould have fent up their Opinions touching 
‘the Trials fuch Medicines had been put upon in 
‘their Neighbourhood. But what cannot the Mem- 
bers of both Houfes do? Therefore to return to the 
‘Matter in hand. 
The Cafe I propofe to relate is this, wz, 
6 Monf. de Vatteville, Commander of a Regiment 
“& of Sqvitzers in France, who fell into a violent 
 Diftemper of his Eyes, which in fpite of what 
his Phyficians and Surgeons could do, did in a 


<< few Months fo increafe, that he loft the Sight of - 


~«* both his Eyes, and languifhed long ina confirm- 
« ed Blindnefs, which continued tul he heard of a 
“* certain Empiric at Ampterdam, commonly known 
“< by the Name of Adrian Gla/s-maker (for aes 
66 e 
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«« he was a G/axiér ) who being cried up for pro- 
“* digious Cures he had done witha certain Powder, | 
<¢ this Col. reforted:to him; and the Empiric hav- 
‘© ing difcourfed with him, undertook iis Recovery, 
‘if he would undergo the Torment of a Cure; 
** which the Col. agreeing to, he made him {nuff 
** up his Noftrils about a Graix of a certain mine 
“© ral Powder, which ina ttrangely violent Manner 
« wrought with him almoft all imaginable Ways, 
“as by Vomit, Siege or Stool, Sweat, Urine, Spite 
“* ting, and Tears, and within-ten or twelve Hours 
“* that this Operation lafted, it caufed his Head to” 


© {well very much; but within three or four Days 
_ after this fingle taking of the draflie Medicine 


** had done working, he began to recover fome De- 


_“ gree of Sight, and within a Fortnight attained to” 


** fucha one, that he himfelf affured the Relater, 


_** he never was fo tharp-fighted before his Blind- 


«¢ nefs. And the Relater aflured me, that he had 


_ taken Pleafure to obferve, that this Gentleman, 

“§ who is his familiar Acquaintance, would difcern 
‘€* Objects farther and clearer than moft other Men. 
-* The Preparation of it, which a Chemift did me 


‘© the Favour to tell me by Word of Mouth, as a 
“¢ thing himfelfhad alfo made, was in fhort this : 
“‘ That the Remedy was made by precipitating 
“© Quick-filver, with good Oil of Vitriol, and fo 
‘© making a Turbith, which is afterwards to be 
‘“« dulcified, by abftra€ting from it twenty or 
“< twenty-five times, pure Spirit of Wine, of which 
“«* frefh muft be taken at every Abftraction. But 
‘* T would not advife you (fays the Relater) to re- 
‘© commend fo furious a Powder to any that is not 


a very fkilful Chemift, and Phyficzaa too, till 


¢ you know the exact Preparation, and particular 


© Ufe of it.” 


Nience wel ice the lites wet 1 bebieecunddinbeele 


Bodies, with refpect to its being a violent Sternuta- 


tery. And for my ewn Part, I have had fufficient 


Experience of the 4f/aradacca Snuff; therefore the 


‘Powder 


| 
ie 


| IMPROVED. 
Powder I have dire&ted, will be proper in all in- 


ward Difeafes of the Eyes, or where they are out- _ 


wardly inflamed, fo that an Evacuation is required. 
But few, nay, very few People can judge what Part 
of the Eye is affected ; therefore they apply Pow- 
ders, Waters, Ointments, &c. to tae Out- fide, with- 
outany Diftintion ; whereas, in moft Cafes, thefe 
Things might with as much Succefs be apply’d to 


the Horfe’s Hoofs. But where there is a Speck or. 


Film, or a Wound by a Twig or Whip, upon the 
horney Coat, or outward Part of the Eye, the Oixr- 
ment Yhave for fuch Purpofes prefcribed in my 
Fir Volume, is the only Remedy: Yet to enter 
into a Detail of the Diftempers affecting this admi- 
rably-contrived Organ, would take up more Room 
than the Compafs of this Book ; therefore I muft 
refer the Reader to the Perufal of my Tranflation of 


Monf. Maitre-Fan, printed for Mr. James Hodges, 


London Bridge. 

~ Juft at the Time I am writing this Account of 
the Eye and its Difeafes, I happened to be afked 
my charitable Advice by a Neighbour that had a 
young Horfe blind from a Pain in the Head, and 
being willing to oblige any Per‘on in fuch Cafe, I 
went to view the Horfe, and found that the Pain 
had’been fo exceflive, that the whole Body of the 
Chryftalline Humour, or at leait, a great many of 
its Lamine were fo altered, thatthe Rays of Light 
could not pafs thro” fo as to paint any Object pro- 
perly upon the Fund or Bottom of the Eye, that 


is, it was turned from a chryftalline tranfparent Co- . 


lour, to akind of dark Blue; and as the Eyes con- 
tinued in their natural State, with regard to their 


Bignefs and Clearnefs of the borny Coat or oute, 


ward Parts, it would have been dificult for a Chap- 
‘man to tell whether the’ Horfe was blind or no: 


And, for this Reafon, unlefs Gestlemen will be at | 


the Pains toftudy, and ftand by, while the Parts 
ofthe Ey: are fevered or difleéted, it will be next 


to animpoilibiuty to teach them how to under-- 


ftand 
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ftand the Diftempers incident to this Oxgzn of the 
Body. What I mean is this, (vix.) unlefs People| 
will take the Pains to fee the Diffection of ie, 
Eye often performed, they might as well fend their 
Watches to be mended by Houfe-carpenters and 
Joiners, as pretend to cure Difeafes of the Eyes, 
or even to judge when a Horfe has good or bad 


es. 

Laftly, I mu acquaint the Reader, that the 
Horfe | now {poke of, was, inzall likelihood in- 
curable ; by reafon, if the Operation of Couching 
had been performed, it would have been neceflary. 


_ to {crape off with the Needle fo many of the La- 


mine or feparate Coverings of the Chry/talline, 
that by fuch Meansit would have been rendered of 
fo plain a Surface, that the Pencils of Rays emitted 
from Objects, could not have _been contracted to a. 

proper Focus upon the Retina, or that Part of the 
Eye where the Images of Objects are painted, in 
order for their farther Conveyance to tke com~ 
mon Sex/orinm, or Place in the Brain where sa 
cionation is performed. 

In thefe, and the like Diftempers, therefore, it. 
is moft likely, that Mecurzal Sternutatories, or 
Sneezing-powders, will do moft Service, fuch as is\ 
the following : 


if 
fi 


** Take of Turbith Mineral one Hs ; of 
—  & Mercury Sublimate fix Grains; and of Af-~ 
** farabacea Leaves in Powder half an Ounce. 
“© Mix and make a Powder, which e elofe 
** corked in a dry Battle for Uf. ch hy 


Blow this Powder every Morning up the “Horfe'e 
Noitrils, a little at atime, and in an Hour, or. 
thereabouts, walk him about, and be careful he. 


‘don’t catch cold about the G/auds or Kernels of his” 


deroat and Ears, for it frequently opens the Head 
(as *tis called) prod: gioufly, and caufes the Nofe_ 
to run likea Tap; for which Reaion, he will. 

~ frort 
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hort and fneer much ; therefore be careful to throw 
Litter into his Manger when he has done his Feeds, 
stherwife he may lofe his Appetite, by eating up 
Part of the Powder along with the Mateer dil- 
charged. eS 

/Asto the Cure of a Gutta Serena, or that Sort 
of Blindnefs where the Eyes appear in their natural 
State, we fuppofe it proceeds from a too great LPur- 
vidity or Fulnefs of the Lymphatics, which are large- 
ly difperfed through the Regina, as that very inge- 
nious Anatomift Ridley, in his Diffection of the 
Brain, has demonfirated ; and we alfo find, that 
the Cure (if ay to be had) muft refult from Appli- 
cations of the like Kind with the Powder above- 
mentioned ; yet not as they att /pecifically upon the 
Eyes alone, but by an untverfal Operation on the 
whole Body ; fox the Concuflion brought about by 
thefe Kind of Shimu/i, help to diflodge and thake 
off the Enemy before the Difeafe is too far advanced. 
And therefore, I fay, it is not thro’ any Specifick 
Property in the Medicine itfelf, feeing the fame Ef- 
feéis may be produced by different Caw/es 5 and "tis 
all one whether an /nflammation be in the Kye or 
any other Part, becaufe it ought certainly to be 
treated as an. Inflammation ; that is, we fhould di- 
ligently enquire what Fault there is in the Solids or 
Fluids, and by what Means fuch Diftemperature was 
occafioned, and then the Cure muft be inftituted 
from general Indications. And hence, therefore, 
thofe Medicines are faid to be Oprhal/mics, which 
remove Sanguineous, ferous or Lymphatic, and Ner- 
wous Inflammations, for it is the fame in all. 
_ From hence it appears, that by what Medicine 
or Method foever we remove Diforders of the Eyes, 
fuch Medicine or Method may truly be termed 
Opthalmic ; and for this Reafon, Opiates are Op- 
thalmics, as well as Odontalgics, Otalgics, &c. 
and a Purge, fo far as it helps to remove an In- 
flammation of the Eyes, may be ftyled an Op- 
thalnic ; therefore it is plain, that our PAy/cal 

| Terms 
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Terms are too much confined, and that there is | 
{carce any thing as @ Specific, in the whole Ma: 
teria Medica ; altho’ many of the beft Phy/icians 
are fond of the Title of Specific, by reafon they 
always imagine that fomething is {pecifically re- 
quired in the Cure of every Diftemper. - 


Of the Bars. 


I have great Reafon to eves that Pain in the | 
Ears, is often the Occafion of what we term the. 
Stavers or Staggers in Horfes; for the exquifite 
Workmanthip and Contrivance of this Part of the 
Body, as well as many others, is furprifingly won- 
derful. But, in order to give the Reader a better 


dea of their Diftempers, I fhall briefly run over 


a Defcription of the particular Parts of this admiras 
ble Organ. 

It is fuppofed, perhaps, that Mankind have the 
Senfe of Hearing, in greater PerfeCtion than brute 
Creatures; yet, Experience fhews us the contrary 
in many Inflances ; particularly Horfes, we find, 
are foon awaked from Sleep, that is, they hear 
better than many other Creatures ; and an Afs, for 
the fame Reafon, would hear more minute Sounds, 
only his Fréres are dull and fluggithly difpofed 5 
for his Zars are larger, tho’ he can’t hear quite fo. 
far as he is emblematically fuppofed neither. The’ 
Truth 1s this, I mean, that a large Ear fhould” 
hear the beft, may be ‘difcovered, by holding a 
Conk-fhell, as they are called, or any fuch like” 
Sheil to the Ear ; for, on the Application of it,” 
the Vulgar fay, theygcan hear when the Tide is 
flowing, foolifhly imagining, that fome peculiar” 
Sympathy remains beww een the inactive Shell and 
the Flux of the Sea; no, it only adds to the Per- 


_ tettion of the Sex/e of Hearing, in like manner as’ 


we ule Speéfacles to fupply the Deficiency of the 

chryfialline Humour of the Eye ; for, as that, by 

Age, ec. becomes flat or of too plain a Surface, we 
mutt. 


IMPROVED. | 
muit aid our Sighr, by looking through a convex 
Lens; fo the Drum of the Ear is affected to a 
greater Degree than common, by applying fome- 
thing of like Configuration with the outward Ear. 
‘And hence we may be fully fatisfied, that all our 
Senfes are grofs ‘and heavy, in comparifon with the | 
‘Minutenels of Matter throughout the whole Crea-’ 
tion; for, we {earue (with our naked Eye) fee a 
millionth Part of it; therefore the moft knowing. 
Part of Mankind will very readily confefs their De- 
ficiency and finite Capacity with relation to this’ 
Particular. But now to the Point, 

The Ear is divided into the external and inter- Defcripot 
‘nal. The firft is* that Part which a Horfe moves .of the Eava 
backwards and forwards at Pleafure, and is fo weld 
know that littleneeds be faid about it. Its Use is 
partly for Ornament ; but the greateft Advantage 
accrues to Brutes from the Form and,Shape which 
“gather Sounds, and tranfmits them to the ixternal 
Organs of hearing. . 

The other, (vzzx.) the internal Ear confifts of 
fevera] Parts, which are exceedingly curiots, and 
thefe are feated in the Cavity of the Os Petrofum, 
or rock: like Bone. Be a | 

The Hollow of the internal Ear, is termed Cons 
cha, from it: Refemblance to.a concave Shell; and 
in the Middle is the 4/vearium, which leads to the 
Tympanum ; this Hole or Paffage to the Drum or 
Tympanum, is callet Meatus Auditorinus by the La- 

4: is: 

Anatomifis have obferved, that it isthe continual Rear why 
Binding down of the Ears, while we are young, human Ears 
that hinders us from moving our Bers a great dea] ¢ not cere 
more than we are wont to do; for each Ear of a dea 
human Body has two Mu/c/es, which would draw yen ye 
themupwards and downwards, provided {uch Mo- 
tion was not impeded for the aforefaid Reafons. 

On the back Side of the inner Lining or Mem- Ear-wax its 
brane of the Ear, there isa great Number of {mall Ute, and 
Glands, whofe exgretory Dues, or difcharging : how produs- 

Vou, I, N Pipes, sin 
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. Pipes, bring into the Mears or Paflage to the 


Drum, a yellow kind of excrementitious Subftance, — 


whofe Bitternefs and Vifcidity hinder Infects from 
approaching the Membrane of the Drum, which 
it likewife ‘preferves againft the Injuries of the 
Air. . 
The inner Extremity of the Mcatus or Hole, | 
is clofed with a thin tranfparent Membrane of an _ 
oval Figure, and is believed to be an Expanfion of © 
the auditory Nerve. : 


4 


This Membrane, called the Drum of the Ear, — 
is very dry, the better to contribute towards vibrat- 


ing Sounds ; and ftrong, that it may endure loud. 


° 


ones: And itis this which feparates or divides the — 


externalfrom what we term the zxternal Ear. | 
This Membrane, in-4uman Bodies, as well as 


i 


Brutes, does not wholly cover the bony Circle, — 


for there is a fmall Paflage left open; and I have 
feenPeople blow Tobacco Smoak thro’ it when they — 
had a Mind to fhew fomething extraordinary, and 
out of the Power ef many of their fellow Creatures: 


Yet, this Paflage is fo well known in the King of — 


Morocco’s Country, particularly at Meguinez, in the 


Kingdom of Fez, that the Inhabitants make a com-' — 
mon Practice of fitting crofs leg’d {moking Opium’ _ 
mixed with Tobacco, and blowing it, I mean, © 


% 


blowing the Fuse of it, out of the Nofrils, Ears, 
&c. in order the fooner to intoxicate themfelves ; — 
for we obferve in general, that moft Part of the 
World run mad after /nebriation, and befotting 
themfelves by fome Means or other: And the: 
Turk; altho’ he denies himfelf the Ufe of Wize, 


_ cannot be fzid to be more fober than an Englifb- 


man, oradrurken German, who freely allows him- 
felf the Ufe of {pirituous Liquors, becaufe he gets. 
drunk with Opium, whofe Kiretts differ very little 
from thofe occafioned by the too free Indulgence in 
the Ufe of Wize, Punch, &c. So that, in this re 
fpeét, as well as in many, I had like to have faid 
moft others, the Arute excels the human Part of 
the Creation. : . I ap- 


‘ 


IMPROVED. . 


apprehend, that the principal Ufe of this Ho/e, 
is to fuffer a {mall Portion of the ir that 1s con- 
tained under the Drum to efcape, when the fame 
is ated upon by the outward vibrating Air which 
conveys Sounds ; for, if there was no {uch Paflage, 
it is probable, the confined Air could not receive 
the proper Impreffion to be communicated to it, fo 
as to carry on the Adtion of Hearing. Neither 
would the Membrane of the Drum be fo fafe frora 
breaking ; for we find, that our common Drums 
that are ufed in Battle, have Holes in the Sides for 
the like Purpofes. | 1 
There are three {mall Bones fixed on the Drum 
of the Ear, or Tympanum, viz. the Hammer, the 
Anvil, and the Stirrup ; they are thus called, from 
the Refemblance they bear to thefe Utenfils and 
Conveniency. ‘Thefe three Bones are attached to- 
gether in fuch manner, that they all move when 
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the Vibrations of the outward Air are {trong enough _ 


to fhake the Membrane of the Drum. 


I fhall not take_upon me, in this Place, to par- 


ticularize farther about the reft of the Parts of this 
fo nobly contrived Organ, by reafon it would be 
tedious to the Reader ; altho’ I muft own in the 
majn, that no one can be jultly pronounced a per- 
fect Matter of the Art of Healing, if he is in the 
leaft deficient in Knowledge, with refpect to the 
component and conftituent Parts of the Machine 
he undertakes to manage and repair, when difor- 
dered and out of Frame; therefore, how unft 
many Gentlemen are to pra&tife Phyfick or Surgery, 
I leave to the learned Part of our Profeflion to 
judge. And as to the Art of Farriery, I mutt in- 
fift upon it, that it is the more fkilful Bufineis of 
the two, that is, it requires more Judgment and 
Learning to be an expert Farrier than an expert 
Phyfician ; and, in my Opinion, he that thoroagh- 
ly underftands the firft, underftands both Profedfi- 


More Skill j 
required to 
make a good 
Farrier than. 
Phyfician. 


ons; therefore a Man cannot be one without the 


other, feeing, without the Help and Affillance of 
N 2 Com 
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Comparative Anatomy, and the Knowledge of the 
Difference of Operation, with refpeét to this or that _ 
Drug or Medicine, upon human and brute Creatures; 
I fay, without this Requifite, the Man who follows — 
the Art of Healing, is only a meer Ignoramus, and — 
a whimiical obftinate Coxcomb ; for thefe Qualifi- — 
cations dwell together, fince no one is harder to 
be convinced than the dull Blockhead, who ima- — 
gines himfelf every thing, when he is worfe than _ 
nothing, 
I have faid, that I fhould not take up the Rea- 
der’s ‘Time with a farther Defcription of the Zar3 — 
fuch as giving him an Account of the two Wiz-_ 
dows, the Laéyrinth, in which is fituate the Ve/i-_ 
éulum, or Porch, and the Cavity, or fpiral Wind- _ 


the, in the Manner of aWhelk-fhell ; and all thefe 


forming (what we term) the Os Petre/um, or rock- * 
like Bone, thro’ which paffes the Hole, called Me- 
atus Auditorius, into which, and near the Drum, 
the auditory Nerve is inferted-; therefore, I fhall 


- beg leave to mention the moft common Difeafes ta 


which the Ear is fubjeét. And, firft, 4 

I am of Opinion, that mof of its Diforders pro- 
ceed from Inflammation, whether of the G/axd;, 
or Membranes, that compofe the inward Parts of - 
the Ear, but moftly the Glands are the Seat of the 
Diforder ; and by an Inflammation and Tumefacti- 
on of thefe Kerze/s, as the Farriers call them, the 
Senfation, called Pain, is brought about. But be-— 


fore I prefcribe any thing for the Cure, or fhew 


the Caufe and Symptoms of Inflammation in the 
Ear, I muft take up a little Time in giving my 
Readers a fhort Account what, or rather how Pain 
is brought about. And, therefore, /7/, 

I fay, Pain, is nothing elfe than a Separation 
ef the Parts of a nervous Fibrilia, caufed by the 
Force of az acrid Particle. ui 

This is a mechanical Account of Pain, and de- 
monftrable enough, if my ‘Time would permit me 
to do it. 
| t Now, 


IMPROVED. 
Now, as Pain is an uneasy Senfation, which ac- 
compantes the Diftention of a nervous Fibre, fo there 


can be no Tenficn in any Part of an animal Body, 
. without creating Paix in fome Degree or other. 


When & fpoke of Pain, occafioned by the Force © 


~ of an acrid Particle, I meant that Sort of Paiz 
which accompanies moft painful Diforders ; but I 
-muft own, that Paix may be created without an 
© acrid or ccrrofive Body ; and this is plain from the 
_ 'Tortures of an Executioner: And yet, ifany Part 
4s bound too tight, or is too much prefied, bruifed, 
. corroded, cut, or deftroyed by Fire, then all Senfe 
of Pai» is loft in fuch Part. For, . 
~ If you cut the Nerve of a Dog’s Leg} the Do 
- will not afterwards feél’any Pain in that Limd, 
* notwithanding you handle it ever fo roughly : 
And, for this Reafon, no Animal can feel any cor- 
'. poreal Pain, unlefs a Nerve be hurt. And hence, 
~ according to the different Degrees of that Injury, 
different Pains are excited: in us., ) 
«The firt Degree of Paiz-can {carcely be called 
--by foshardi a Name; © for as Difeords in Mujic 
make the fweeteit Sounds, fo a flight diftractile 
*« Motion of the Fibres of an animal Body, excites a 
» Kind.of Titillation of Pleafure: And. this is the 
~ Reafon why we teach, that there are three Degrees 
of Diftraction of a nervous Part, and of the Senfa- 


‘tion-called Pain.’ 
\Lhave faid; that the firft Degree is a Sort of 
Pleafure, becaufe it is no more than the ftretching 
, Of a Nerve to. a certain Pitch, fo that the Mind 
‘| only perceives that the Force of the Fibres fill ex- 
ceeds the Force. ufed ; whence arifes an Itching- or 
' ‘Titillation, that is, fomething of a Senfe which re- 
fembles both Pleafure and Pain; and therefore, 
. whatfoever caufes the irritated Part, by a flight’l'en- 
fion or Stretching, to rémain in the fame State, I 
_. fay, this will excite Joy for the Mind, or, what 
. We may term the cogitative Soul, which Brutes en- 
joyas well as Men, perceives in fach Cafe that.the 
NPR PES Force 
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_ Manner as that only one re- 7 


’ arife; but if the whole Number of Fibres which f 


_ dons, or what the Vulgar call Sinews, quite thro’, 


fomuch that the few remaining, are fearce able to 


Senfation and Pain will be lof# in that Part. 
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Force of the Fibres fill exceeds the Force that is 
ufed to the Nerve. 

Secondly, the next Degree of Pain is, when the 
nervous Fibres are fo diftra&ted, or forced afunder, 
that fome Perception of Pain arifes; which Senfa- 
tion is greater or lefs, according to the Degree of 
DiftraGion. 7 

Thirdly, and laitly, the higheft Degree of Pain 
happens, when what we call the Continuity is 
diffolved, or rather at the Point of fuch Diffolu- 
tion ; for, after the Solution of Continuity really 
is performed, then the Titillation, as well as Pain, 
ceafes in the diffolved Parts. 

For thefe Reafons, too much Tenfion or Diftracd 
tion caufes Pain two Ways, (viz.) firfi, on ac- 
count of what preceded the Solution of Continuity 
of the zervous Fibrille, fuchas Inflammation, Ero- 
fion, &c. from whence a Diftraétion arifes And, 
Secondly, on account cf thofe Things which follow i 
this Diffolution, namely, the Deftruétion of the 
Tenor of the Fibres ; fo that what was before fat 
tained by Five F ibres, for Example, is fuftained af- 
ter the Diflolution, only by one. : 

Let A, B, C, D, in the Figure adjoined, be a 
Nerve, confifting of four Fibres ; if now sip Caufe 
diffolve the Fibres contained 
between CD, which oughtall 
to fuftain the Impetus or Force ES 4 

: 


of the Points AB, in fuch 


‘Mains uninjured, then this one will mm obliged to 
fuftain the whole Force, and thence a Pain will — 


continue a Nerve or Tendon, be broken, then all 
For this Reafon, we are often obliged to cut Ten- 


when it happens that fo many of the Fibres are 
broken by Accident, or cut by an Inftrument, in- 


fuftain if 


IMPROVED.  . 
fuftain the Force of Contraétion in the Belly, &. 


“of the Mufcle which conftitutes fuch Tendon. And  - 


this Praftice is grounded on Reafon and Experi- 
ence ; for, if the Tendon was not to be ufed thus, 
the Tenfion and Pain would be fo exceffive, as that 
‘a Gangrencand Mortification, might (in all Probabi- 
lity) enfue, ' 
“This may be obferved, when a Horfe gets clapt 
in the Back-/inews ; for when he is quite let down 
{as the Jockeys call it) the Tendon is quite broken, 
and the Pain, as I have before hinted, is lefs than 
if only fome of its Fibres had been eitlier broken 
ar over-ftretched ; and there is fearce any Diforder 
or accidental Maim in a Horfe, that requires longer 
Time to remove, than relaxed or over-/irained 


Sizews, more efpecially the Back-finew of the 


Leg; and altho’. many ignorant unthinking Mor- 
tals may imagiwe that they perform Cures in fuch 
Cafes, yet {uch Cures are often attributed to wrong 
Agents ; for, when only a very few Fibres which 
conftitute the Tendon, are relaxed or over-ftretched 
by any Accident whatever, the Grievance 1s more 
tafily removed, feeing, the Degree of Pain, ts in 
Proportion to the Number of Fibres burt; and nothing 
cures fuch Ailments better than Reft and moderate- 

Ty cooling Applications ; for, in Horfes, it is long 
before the Leg, or rather the Tendon, will become 
flrong enough to fupport the Rider, together with 
the Horfe’s own Weight. And what adds to the 
Misfortune, a Horfe will keep upon his Feet, and 
bear his Weight very often upon his lame Leg, 
whereas nothing is more prejudicial to the Cure ; 
for if it could be contrived, that he might lie down 
for a Month together, without Inconveniency to the 
other Parts of his Body, it would be the very beft 
Remedy towards a Recovery of Strength and Firm- 
ne{s in the Sinew; and that this Doétrine is found 
and orthodox, ‘any one, who is acquainted with 


the Nature and Power of Reftitution in an animal) 


Fibre, will very eafily acquiefce in, 


4, Ihave 
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_ Ihave, in fome Degree, fhewn in what Man: 
ner Painis produced; J fay; in fome Degree, be= ~ 
caufe if I were to run thro’ all the Divifions, and — 
explain fuch Affeétion thro’ all the Stages, (vix.)_ 
from an Itching or Titiilation, to the higheft Pitch | 
of Torture, produced by (what we call E/cbare-~ 
tics, Cauteres, or Burning-irons, &c.) it would > 
thwart with my intended Brevity; therefore 1 maft_ 
conclude, with telling my Readers, that all Medi-” 
cines whatfoever that excite Pain, from the firft” 
Degree of Titillation, to the laft of Deftruction, © 
differ only in Degree, as fome operate more, andy 
others lefs violently, and that none of thofe Medi- 
cines, except Fire, act by their own Power ; for,” 
if they are applied to a dry Skin, and there re=— 
main unmoved, they do nothing; but if they are” 
mixed with the Liquids im the Body, which aré 
always in Motion, they produce vehement Effeéts’ © 
And thus the ftrongeft Oi/ of Vitriol congealed has 
no Effect, if applied to adry Part; yetithhas a _ 
Maa one, if mixed with the Liquids of a living © 
edy. : Fahad yA ] 
. Heat, therefore, isthe exciting and seat 
Caufe of all the Effefts produced by thefe Sort of 
Medicines, fo far as it increafes' the Velocity. of 
their Motion ; for Sceprics, as Oil of ‘Turpentine, © 
&'c. applied hot, are wont to operate with the. 
greater Force; and therefore thefe Sort of Medi- 
cines will act according to their different Degrees 
of Heat, and confequently prove either ftimula- 
ting, attenuating, or putrifying. — ~ 
Lafily, Phe Caufes which excite thefe Things in 
to complete AGtion, are Heat and Moifture toge= 
ther, or conjoined ; for it is not fufficient for'them 
to be diffolved in the Moifture, unlefs Heat is add- 
ed for a Stimulus: And hence they a& beit of all 
upon an animal Body,” by reafon of its Heat and- 
Moitture. Ht vias 
_ As Thave given the Reader a fhort Sketch of: 
‘he Manner how Pain is produced in any Part of a! 
Bi SIDED Oe living 
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&ving Bedy, viz; that all Caufes which produce 
Pain, howfoever they may act gn the Liquids of 
an animal Bedy, «and change them, can never cre- 
ate a pairfful Senfation, unlefs their Effect be fuch 
a Change as may affect the Solids ; and, therefore, 
_all. Pain arifes from the Action which excites fuch 
a Motion in a Fiére, which, if it were continued, 
or encreafed, would:neceflarily deftroy the Conti- 
nuity of that Fiére: And this we may learn from 
all Hiftories of Pain whatfoever. And hence alfo 
all great Pain, enduring a long Time, has for its 
End, a Rupture of the Veffels, and a Deftruction 
of the Part. And thus, froma fimple Inflamma- 
tion, at length arifes a Suppuretion and a Gan- 
grene; and from a nervous Pain, arifes an Infenf- 
bility. I fay, as I have fhewn how and in what 
Manner Pain is produced, it is but reafonable, that 
EI fhould fhew, what Sert of Methods muft be ufed. 
in order to eafe it; for I have heard it reported of 
a floical Gentleman, who was in the Gout, and 
was unwilling to complain, that he faid, Sickne/s és 

Sicknefs, but Pains the D hese? 
We generally ftyle thofe Medicines which take 
away Pain in general, ducdyees, and under fuck 
Head are: contained Paregories, or thofe Things 
that aflwage Pains. Secondly, Hypaotics, which 
take away Pain, by caufing Sleep. ‘Thirdly, Nar- 
cotics, or thofe Things-which take away Pain by 
caufing a Siupidity. And, Fourthly, Nepeathes, 
as exprefled in Homer's Ody/fes, properly fignifies 
a Medicine that takes away Pain; for this renown- 
ed Poot tells us, in his fourth Book, that He/zr, 
to make the Guefts of Menelaus chearful, mixed 
it with their Wine, and the herfelf had received it 
from an Egyptian, (viz.) Polydamna, the Wife of 
Thone. "The Poet affirms farther, that this Nepes- 
thes was endued with fach Virtue and Power, that 
whofoever {wallowed it fhould entirely forget all 
Evils, and would not weep for that Day, tho’ his 
Bo IN OR: Fa-- 
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_ the pained Part, and hence it has obtained a Place 
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Father and Mother fhould die, or his Son and Bro- 
ther be killed before his Face. A 

This Nepenthes, no doubt, was what we now. 
call Opium, or fome Compofition of it, feeing it is 
produced chiefly in Egypt, where it was prefented © 
to Helen ; and we are the more.induced to believe, — 
that the Nepenthes of the Ancients was a Preparae 


i 
i 
¥, 
‘i 


tion of this Drug, cr elfe the very Opium itfelf, by ' 


reafon it in the fame manner exhilarates thofe wha 
are-ufed to it, and has a Faculty alfo of difpelling © 
Fear from the Mind, as is abundantly manifeft — 
from the Example of the Tur4s; and other Oriéntal 
People. And hencealfo theChemi/ts have transferred — 
the Word to a certain Compofition of Opium, which — 


they term Nepenthes Aureum Angeli Sale, and is © 


defcribed by that Author in his Opiologia, Pag. 
1610. é 

I have been a little more prolix in this particu- 
lar, feeing there is not any one Drug or Compofition 
inthe whole Materia Medica, that exceeds Opium — 
as an Axodyne or Eafer of Pain; for it will not only — 
do it by inward Adminiftration, but likewife by — 
mixing it with outward Applications; and it per- — 
forms this by a kind of pleafant Senfation, which — 
3t communicates to the Nerwes that are{pread about — 


a 


amongft the Applications for the Gout ; nor do I 
think any Thing can exceed the Balfamum Anody- 
num in Quincy's Difpenfatory, where the Cafe ad- _ 
mits of any Relief from fuch Things. 4 
I might yet run feveral Divifions upon this Topic, _ 
but am afraid the moft Part of my Readers will © 
fay, I talk like an Apothecary, becaufe I may - 
happen to talk foreign totheirUnderflanding,there- _ 
fore I muit defift. Only thus far I would advertife — 


the Reader (viz. ) that not one Perfon before me, — 


{If I may be allowed an Egotifm,) who has treated 
upon the Science of Farriery, (except Mr. Gibfon, 
in fome degree) I fay, not One Single Perfon has 
writ intelligibly abontit; for their whole Compo- 
is fHious 


._—~- 
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fitions and Arguments are meer, downright and 
infupportable Nonfenfe, that wilk not bear the 
Touch-ftone of Truth, when put to a Scrutiny by 

thofe who underftand Nature, and the manner how 
this or that Drug, or Medicine, produces this or 
that Effet. . / | 
“I come now to the curative Indications, for 
Pain in the Ears of Horfes; and Firf, 1 muft 
begin with that fort of Pain which is occafioned by 
catching Cold, for this oftener happens than any 
other. 

This Sort of Pain is fometimes cured by taking 
away the external Caufe ; that is to fay, by keeping 
the Ears from the Co/dand Wind, and by dropping 
about a Tea-fpoonful of the Anodyne Balfam men- 
tioned in Quincy’s Di/penfatory, warm into the Ear 
for three or four Turns, Night and Morning, and 
ftopping a little Wool, of any Colour (for White 
isas good as Black, if it be as greafy;) 1 fay, by 
the Help of thefe Drops, and {topping the Ears with 
Wool, the Pain will bealleviated 

If the Horfe is Plethoric, or full of Blood, he 
fhould lofe accordingly of that F/uid; but as to 
Purging, I think it wall do little Service, notwith- 
flanding we have fuch Purges as are term’d Head- 
Purges, Fe. Me 

I have often heard from good Hands, but I 
own I never try’d it myfelf, that Milk warm from 
a Woman’s Breaft, isan excellent Thing for Pain in 
the Ears; Therefore | communicate the Thing on 
Hearfay only. But there is Reafon to believe it 
may do good, as it is a Fomentation that is mild 
and foothing, and as the Nerves of the Ears are 
fenfibly affected, as {oon as any Thing is put into 
them in a Liquid Form, 
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~ I have good Reafon to believe, and we are well Worms ia 
aflifted by Fore/tus and Skenkius, as well as by many the Ears, 


of the German Journals, that Worms of different 
Size and Figure come out along with the Pus or 


Matter that iffues from the Ears of Human Bodies ; 


2 and 
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snd as thefe are, without Doubt, produced from 
the Ova or {mall Eges of Infeés, that are brought 
to Life by the Warmth ’of the Part, together with 
the Affiflance of the corrupt Matter wherein they 
‘happen to be lodged} for as the Wax of the Ear 
is defigned to hinder Ix/eé’s from running into our 
Haas, being of a bitter Tafte, and tenacious Sub- 
Hance, I fay, as this Excrement is differently: 
(I mean as to Quantity) produced in 4nimads, thofe 
which have‘but little Ear-wax are more fubjec& to 
take Ce/d; and where this glutinous Matter hap- 
‘pens to be very deficient, it may fo fall out, efpe- 
cially in Horfes, whofe £ars are fituated for the 
purpole, I fay, where the #ax is deficient, thé 
Ova of Infects are moft likely to fall in, and be 
‘hatch'd ; fe that when the Maggot is grown to any. 
Bignefs, it creates intollerable‘Pa7z, infomuch that 
the Horfe will knock his Head againft every Thing, 
~and fhew the fame Sywiptoms as if he had the Mad- 
Aaggers, or Fever of the Braiz. ‘ 
The Cure of this Affection of the Ear from 
Worms, is cured by the following fpirituous Mix- 
‘€ure, VER x4 


‘Take TinGure of Myrrh-Aloes two Drachms, 
*© Oil ef Wormavved and Savin, of cach one 
“ Deachm, mind.” . 
Let this be diftii’'d, or put into the Ears, about 
‘two 'Tea-fpoonfuls at a Time, Night and Morn- 
"ing, for three Days, arid it will deftroy any 2n/e# 
4in the Ear, either of Man or Béatt. © it. 
Brom what has been faid, it dppears, how dif- 
Yonant to right Reafon the Practice is, of cutting 
‘away all the downy Hair from the Infide of the 
Ears, as fome Grooms de ; for, by that Means, the 
dnfeGs that fly about in the Air (and there are in- 


“deed an incredible Quantity more than the naked 


Eye can difcern) I fay, by cutting away the dow- 
uy -dlair, thele Z/cds have a much more propér. 


fm, 
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Bec cne of, dropping. their’ Eggs into Horfes 


- Ears, and thefe Ova will come. te Life fooner of - 
later, according to the Nature:and Degree of the 


Ear-ewax ; 3 for if that be deficient in Quality, and 
that there.is the leaft Tendency to any ulcerous Dif- 


* pofition, ror ichorous, Difcharge. from the fmall 
sleet or thin Membranes of this moft.admirable 
Organ, I fay, in this Cafe the Owa will vivify, or 


come, to. Life fooner than when the Ear-svax hap- 
pens to be fufficient in Quantity: cand, Quality, 

' The beft way therefore, is-only to order your 
Groom to cut away the Hair that is grown too long 
without the Cavity of the Ears, being that which 
frequently becomes dirty, and clammy ; but toe 


5 oer Nicety in thefe Matters, only expofes your 


orfe to the Danger of.Cold, and, other Diitem- 
-pers, Which are freg juently cove fol to-have their 
Origin from different Cau/es. 

The Decottion of Cologuintida, or Bitter- apple; 
‘as wellas the-Chemical Ou produced from Box, are 
admirable for deftroying Infects in the Ears; and 
the. Fournal des Sgavans, for the Year 1677, tells 
us, that Spirit of Wine is an infallible Remedy, 
for the Purpofes before {poken of ; but there are 


many Errors. in the Beoks easter Fournal des 
y 


Scavans, or rather little Miftakes, for I would not 
‘by the Lump decry any Body of People; I fay this 
as a Sort of Omiflion in them, for had they rightly 
eonfidered the ‘I hing, they mutt have been of Opt- 
nion, that Spirzt of Wine fingly is not near fo ef- 
ficacious in deftroying Jz/iés, as when it contains 
or fufpends fome refinous Subfiance ; ; but even then, 
it is out-done by oily, tenacious, and glutinous 
‘bitter Compofitiens, for thefe at once choke up 
and ftop the Brouche of the Windpipe, and imme- 


diately {affocate the Reptiles. 


Fabricius Hildanus, in his Fourth Obferwation 
of the ‘Firft Century, gives us‘a very remarkable 
Fiiltory of a young Gir/, about Twelve Years old, 


who: at the Misfortune of letting a {mall Glaf 
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Ball fall into her Ear; and, as it may ferve us by. 
Way of Comparifon between the Human Species 
i: Horfes, 1 fhall beg leave to relate it as fol- 
ows. 

The young Woman having got the Glafs-Ball - 
into her Ear, and all Endeavours having bzen ufed, 
tho’ without Succefs, to extract it, fhe was feized 
with acute Pains all over the fame Side of theHead, _ 
which were fucceeded with a Numbnefs in theArm 
and Hand, and afterwards in the Thigh and Leg 
of the fame side alfo; fhe was worfe in the Night 
than Day; (this is common in all Kinds of 
Pain, ) and her Brain was fo affected, as to caufe. 
Epileptic Fits, with an Emaciation or wafting of her 
Arm. . 

About Eight Years after this (if we may believe 
the Author) he by fome Contrivance or other, ex- 
tracted the Glafs Ball, and then the uwatoward 
Symptoms vanithed. 

I fhall not inlarge farther upon this Point, feeing ~ 
the Reader will eafily take my Meaning, w/z. that 
many Farriers miftake Pain in the Ears, for what 
they call the Mad-favers or Staggers, which isa 
very great Error, and ought carefully to be avoided, 
by applying the aforefaid Medicaments, or fome of 
them, fo as that they may pafs into the Ears, and 
deftroy the /n/eés, if any happen to lodge there ; 
for altho’ there are none in the Ears of Horfes that 
knock and bang their Heads about, I mean, tho’ 
there fhould not happen to be any of thefe, yet 
fuch Applications will rather do Good than Hurt, 
provided they are apply’d warm, as a Fomentae 
sion. 

Syringing the Ears of Horfes with a Decoétion 
of Rofemary,.Savin, and Wormwood, will alfo 
be of Service in this Cafe; and if it be fufpeted 
that the Horfe has got any hard Body in his Ear, 
it will be proper to caft him, and fyringe the Ears 
with their Points as mucn downward as poflible. 


I know | 


IMPROVED. 


_ I know that it is not very common for Horfes 
to be troubled in the manner I juft now {peak of ; 
but it may happen, efpecially to thofe whofe Ma- 
fters will have them trim’d to the Purpofe, and itis 
therefore that I mention the Thing. 
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I am fatisfied that the Membrana Tympani, or \sflamma- 
fine Skin called the Drum of the Ear, is often in- tion of the 


flamed in Hor/es, as well as Men; and/ that it is 
ioe moftly, from catching Cold, as we 
ay. 
Fhis will caufe intollerable Pain, and a Sort of 
Frenzy, refembling the Mad-faggers, if I may be 
allowed to ufe the Farriers Term, tho’, in the 
main, they have very few that convey to us any 
jut Idea of the Difeafe to which thofe Adepts 
moft frequently apply them; I fay, that Inflam- 
mation’of the Membranes and /mall Glands of the 
Ear, will imitate the Mad-_flaggers, and that the 
Cure confiits in Evacuation by Bleeding, Purging, 
&c. together with fome Drops, fuch-as the follow- 
ing, diitilled into the Ears moderately warm. 


Take Anodyne Balfam, defcribed in Quincy's Di/- 
penfatory, and Philonium Romanum, of each 
@ Drachm ; Spirit of Wine camphorated, balf 


an Ounce. 


Mix, and put fome little into each Ear twice a 
Day, for three or four Days, and fyringe every 
Day, about Noon, with the Decottion aforefaid, 
and keep Wool inthe Ears a few Days. 

If the Glands, called the Parotide Glands, be- 
hind the Ears, which the Farriers call the Kernels 
of the Throat, be fwell’d and tumefied, there is 
more Reafon to believe that the Horfe has Pain in 
the Ear or Ears ; for nothing is more common, 
than to hear People, when they have taken Cold, 
complain of the Ear-reots being down, which, in 
fact, is down-right Nonfenfe; for there is no fuch 
‘Thing, it being only an AffeQion of the gy 10 

ands 


Membrana 
Tympani, 
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Matter that obitructs the Glandular Emun@ories. 
I fhall beg leave to add an excellent Wound- 


‘Water or Injeftion for the Cure of Wounds that 
“are fiftulous; for thefe Sort of Wounds are moft 
- frequent in Horfes, efpecially about the Withers, — 
occafioned from Crufhes of the Saddle, or the 


like. 


“Glands behind the Eai ; and therefore ftroking ‘the _ 
Roots up, as-practifed by the good old Women, helps _ 
{o far indeed towards a Cure, as that it caufesa more — 
free Perfpiration and Circulation of the offending 


“© Take of White Vitriol three Ounces, of Came 
«§ phire one Ounce and half; powder, and 


mix these together, and burn them to a Calx 


‘ in a Crucible; iben powder the Mafs, and 


’ 
‘ 
; 


“¢ mix itaith a Quart of Spring Water, that — 


<* bas tuo Ounces of Bole Arenoniac powdered, 


S* thrown into it, and every Day, tao or 


* three Times, foake up the Mixture: do thus 


“* for a Week, but when you ufe it, you muft 


only decant off what you want.” 


This InjeCtion fheuld be ufed very-warm, «or ra- 


‘ther hot, as the Part will bear it, by the help of - 


a Syringe if the Wound be finous, ar iiftulous; but 
if fuperficial, you need only dip a Rag feveral 
times doubled, when the Liquor is hot, and bind 
at\npon the Sore; and by fo doing, it will heal the 
Breach (m many Cafes) fooner than Ointment, 
&e. . 
» I mut confefs the above Receipt or Recipe, is 
taken from the Works of the famous Boy/e, whe 
was a Perfon fo knowing and fkilful in the Spagiric 


#rt, aswell asthe Art of Medicine, that I have | 


heard the late renowned Be. rbaave declare helearn- 
ed the Eng/i/o Language for no other Reafon, bnt 
to read his Writings; and yet notwithitanding, 
this Gentleman himielf, if rightly confidered, like 
waany more, feems too fond of a Multiplicity of 
Receipts 


\ 
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Receipts for the Cure of Difemper:, than which 
“nothing can be more prejudicial, I mean, in the 
‘Hands of the Vulgar, who are far from being able 
‘to feparate the Grain from the Chaff, or the true 
“from the bafe Metal. . 

+ "The Way to cure Fifulas effeCually (as I think 
Thave before hinted) is to deftroy the Ca/lus, or 
horny Subftance all along the Infide of thefeW ounds, 
‘and then to apply ftrong Digeftives warm, fuch as 
the Black Ointment with Turpentine, defcribed in 
feveral of the former Pages. 

The Firft of thefe Means is anfwer’d by making 

a Tint of Bees-wax with Cotton-wick, and when 
the fame is yet warm, to dip it in fome fharp 
Sarcotic, or eating Powder, and introduce it inte 
the Sinus or hollow Pipe from which the Fifala 
has it’s Name; and when the Ca//us is correded 
and deftroy’d, you may, by the Help of warm 
Digeftives applied hot to the Part, caufe the Flefh 
to granulate, and the Blood-Veflels to ofculate, 
or join together, fo that the Wound may be clofed 
in its whole Length, from the Fund to the outward 
Orifice)", eee eg ton ae 

It maynot be amifs to ‘inform the Reader, that 
fiftulous ‘or hellow ‘old Wounds, are often occa-. 
fioned by the Ufe of fharp corroding Injeions, 
or Tents that have been fkrew’d in for too long 

Time; therefore fech Things require Judgment 
inthe Ufe of them. | 

It is the fame in other Cafes, with relation to 
inward Medicines; for tho’ the fame Drag or 

‘Compound will, by a proper and timely Applica- 
tion, cure the Difeafe, yet if mifapplied, the Pa- 
tient very often pays for it with a witne(s ; and it 
is but a poor Sort of a Story to tell a Child, viz. 
that his Father died in learned Company, and 
therefore could not be found Fe/o de /e, feeing he 
~ did not kill himfelf by his own Prefcription, as ma- 
ny had done before him. 
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I fhall now clofe this my Second Volume of Fars 
riery, and leave the learned World tojudge of the - 
Performance ; but as to the great as well as the 
Jmail Vulgar, Y muft own, I do not think that 
ever J fhall be fo happy as to reclaim them from 
their ignorant Notions of Things ; altho’, inflead 


ef this {mall Book, I fhould write a large Folio, 


which indeed it were very eafy todo, and yet leave — 
as many things untouch’d; for as I have before ex- — 
prefs'd it, 4 great many Things go to all Thing:. 


An 


IMPROVED. 


————— 
An Account of the Prices of DRUGS 


‘and Compounds, when purchafed 
from the beft Hand. 


A. 


Buy 
be 
& 
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Garic, per pound senor 
Alves, Barbadoes, per pound — 
Ditto, Succotrine, per pound 
Alum, common, per pound 
Ditto, Roch 
Ambergreafe, per pound mone 


eer 


Nn 
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Almonds Bitter, per pound wichass 
Ditto, Fordan 

Antimony Crude, per pound oe 2 

Arfenic White, per pourd aw 
Ditto, Yellow —_——— 

Antimony Diaphoretic, per ounce 

Anifeed, per pound — 

LE gyptiacum, per pound — 

LE thiops Mineral, per ounce ———— 

Arifolochia, per pound ——— 

Arum-Root, per pound _——— 


Aurum Mofaicum, per ounce -———— 
Agua Fortis, double, per pound 
Ditto, fingle Le aeaieeememmetnaedd 
Arcanum Corillium, perounce ——— 
Ditto, Duplicatum, per ounce 
. Afja Fatida Gum, per pound 
Apoftles Ointment, per pound ——— 
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w— of Toulou, per ounce ———— 


Bole Armoniac, per pound 


Beat Spice, per pound — 


» Benjamin Flowers, per ounce 
Bark of Perus commonly call’d Fe- 


Biftort Root, per pound 
Buchthorn Sortie: per pound 
Bafidican Ointment, black or yellow, | 


) bs zr 0° 
Begjarin Gum, per pound . —————= 9 4.0 


The Ariof FaRRieRnvy 
B. i, an 
Balfam Capivi, per pound 


of Gikad, per ounce ——— 
—— of Peru, per ounce 


al 


®o 90.0 0 
Ont ew O 


—— Polychrefon, per ounce +———— 
wm Of Sulphur anifated, (true) per 
POU — emeweennennnne eee 
-—— of ditto, with Turpentine, per 
pound i eaiaaiiamey 
——- called Lucateli, per’ pound. . — 


©) 
ie) 


ie 


Ona” 


Borax, per pound —- - 
Burdock Seed, per pound ———_—-—- 


Bees Wax, per pound ers 
Balauftines, per pound ————~ ~——- 
Brimfione in Rolls: per pound —— 
Butter of Antimony, per ovuhce’ ——- 
Bur sundy Pitch, per pound ——— 


_ 


ee a 


reset 


7 
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Bezoar Mineral, per ounce - 
= Orden nal pér drachm 
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Juit’s Bark, from 75. fo 165. 
per pound 


een 


ome) 
0 
co 


? ve ~ 


per pound 


c 


“Campbire, from 3 55, to 405. the pre- 
fent price ; 
“Cantharides, per pound 
Caftor Ruffia, per ounce 
vie from Nea. -England 


oe 
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Cerufe, 
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Ceru/t, commonly called Waite. Lead, 


| per pound 

» : 

China Root, per pound —— 
Cinnabar Native, per Ounce Coa 


Cochineal, per Ourice 
Coloquintida, per pound .° ———__~ 
Coralline, per pound —_— — 
Cream of Tartar, per pound 
Cordamoms, the greater, per pound 
Coriander-Seed, per pound sae 
Cinnabar, Faktitious, per pound 

_ Ditto, Levigated, per pound — 
Coral, white per pound 

Ditto, red, per pound’ = —— 
_ Dittc, fecond Sort, per pound —— 
Ditto, fmall, per pound 
Ceffia Fiftula, per pound — 

Ditto, Lignea, per pound oe 
Cinnamon, per pound — 
Cow Lich, per ounce 
ConfeGion of Alkermes, per ounce 


Calomel, per ounce a 
Caufiie Lunar, per ounce — 
Cerufe of antimony, per ounce oe 


Cinnabar of Antimony, per ounce 

Colcothar of Vitrial, per ounce 

Crocus Martis Aftringens, per pound 
Ditto, Aperitive, per pound oo 
Ditto, Metallorum, per pound 

Cubebs, per pound — 


Caffummar Root, per ounte 
Contrayerva, per pound 

Coftus Dulcis Rost, per pound eed 
Cyprefs Root, per pound —_—_—— 


Colcothar, per ounce a 
Camomile Flowers, double, per pound 
Ditto, fingle oemeaiwanie 


™N 
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Diagridium, per 02. see 

Dates, per pound —§— ey 

Dragon’s Bload, the beft, per oz. 
ditto, fecond Sort, per pound | 
ditto, third Sort, per pound 


Diafena, per oz. 

Daucus Seed, common, per pound 
ditto, from Crete, per pound 
Diapente, true, per oz. 
Diapalma Plaifter, per pound — 
Diachilon, imple, perpound — 

ditto, with Gums, per pound 
Duobus pills (fo called) per OZ, 
Dialthea Ointment, per pound 
Diapompholigos, ditto, per pound 
Drachms and Grains, in Setts, per 

Sett 
Dittany of Crete, Pit pound -— 


E.: 


Elaterium, or ‘Juice of Wild Cucum- 
er, infpiflated, per oz. 
Ens Veneris, per Oz. 
Extrad of Opium, per 02. oa 
ditto, of Rhubarb, per oz. a 
Epithimum, per pound — 
Euphorbium Gum, per pound oe 
Enula Campana, commonly call’d BRAG 
campane Root, per pound 
Eringo Root, per pound — 
Epifcaftic, or Bliflering Plaifer, per 
pound veneer 
Elixir Proprietatis, per Oz roe 
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/ d, 
Elixir Salutis, commonly called Daf- 
fis Elixir, per Pint - pe be 3 
Elixir of Vitriol, Myrchy&s, per pd, os 
ditto, Volatile Vigonis, per pound o 6 
Effince of Lemons, per 02. Oe 
Extrad of Wormavcod, per oz. - ome) 
ditto, of Centaury, per oz. io oO 
\ ditto, of Fefuit’s Bark, per oz. Oo 4 
ditto, ef Saffron, per oz. — oO 3 
ditto, of Helebore, perozw ——— © O01 
ditto, of Gentian, peroz. -—— 0 0 
- ditto, of Opium, per oz. Se OEY 
ditto, of Rhubarb, per oz. —— 0 21 
» ditto, of Rudius, per oz. °o 1 
Elebore, white or black, per pound © Oo 
Bleciuary Lenitive, per pound OO u 
Emetic Tartar, per oz. oO 
te 
Flowers of Sulphur, perpound -———_ 0 0 4 
ditto, of Balauftines, per pound o 4 8 
ditto, Of Lavender, per pound, dry’"d 0 3 4. 
ditto, Lilly of the Valley, dry’d, per 
pound = — — Oia O 
ditto, of Stechas, per pound =—— © 2 06 
Fanugreck Seed, per pound — ee 
Frankincenfe, per pound Or Oy & 
Fennel-feed, common, per pound oo 8 
- ditto, tweet, © O10 
Flos Unguentorum, per pound lh ae of 
French Barley, per pound —_ © 0 2 
ditto, Pearl, per pound — 00 4 
G. 
Grains of Paradife, per pound o 1 Oo 
Gamboge, per pound oe hil BRE, 
Gum Elemy, per pound —— gy 2. 8 


- Gum 
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j. 
Gum Guaiacum, per pound ° 
-— Amimoriacum, from 6s. to 75s. 
per pound ee ae 
——Straincd, true, per pound —-. 0 
——Arabic, per pound __ fe 
—— Myrrh, the beft, per pound —-* ~o 
Tragacanth, per pound the beft ° 


Guaiacum-wood, or Lignum Vite Rafp- 
. ings, per pound : 
Glafs of Antimony, per pound ——— 
Gum Galbanum, per pound 
ditto, ftrain’d (true) per pound. 
Gum Lace. Seed, per pound ————— 
——~ditto, Shell, per pound -———— 
——Mafiie, per pound — ———— 
ditto, fecond Sort 
—Olibanum, per pound ———~ 
~———Opoponax, per pound 
——Sarcocolla, per pound ——— 
—— Scammony, from Smyrna, per OZ. 
——Seneca, per pound “werme— 
Styrax. Calamet, per pound 
ditto, Liquid, per pound 
Taccamahac, per pound ————~ 
ditto, Strained 


(Cem eer 


Gutte Vite, per oz. on 
Goddard, per O72. —— 
Gentian Root, per pound , ——— 
Galengal, per pound wees 
Gum Juniper, per pound ——— 
Asasowipthy 
Honey, per pound ———o 
Horfe Spice, per pound  ———— re) 
Hermodads, per pound ae © 
Henbane Seed, per pound ne re) 
Helebore, black per pound ———= 
ditto, white, per pound —_ mere © 
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HOOP SR ana 3 
Heney of Rofes, per pound ——— O14 
Hicrapicra Species, fo called, perpd. 912 ®@ 
, | ae 
‘Funiper Berries, per pound ——w OOF 
Fefuits Bark, per pound — oO 7 0 
> ditto, belt, per pound — Oo 4 6 
Trifh Slate, per oz. eapameaaant Om OF 4 
Indian Leaf, or Malabathrum, per . 
_ pound 0.8 @ 
| Ipecacuanha Root, per pound — oo 8 @ 
| Hingiafs, the belt, per pound — oO 5 6 
es Second Sort = Mane Meaty 
—— Third Sort, dttio, CY Wage | 
Jews Ears, per pound wate S 26 
L. 
Lapis Crlaminaris, per pound pares, Ye 
Laurel Berries, per pound oases OE a 
Lapis lafernalis, per O02. oF .0; £ 
-— ditto, “Medicamentofus, per OZ. O Drak 
Liquid Laudanum, - per 02. oo 8 
Lead, white, per pound ., i" ae 
ditto, red, per pound ‘o-0 2! 
ditto, black, per pound oh aa? | 
Liguorice-Rost, the belt, per pound Bd og 
ditto; powdered, the belt, per pd. oo 8 
ditto, Second Sort - s ae ae 
_ London Laudanum, per o2. ——— O 4 0 
Lemnian Earth, per pound Q.-0.-6 
Litharze of Silver or Gald, perpound 0 © 2; 
Lac Sulphuris, per pound ——- oOo 4 0 
AC 
Mercurius dulcis, per oz. weeenece Wk Ohys 


ditto, Precipitate, red, per pound. © 8 oO 


Vou. I. .@) ‘Bilt, 


a Sublimate, corrofive, per rt 
Mafiic Gum, the belt, per pound 

dittc, Second Sort 
Mecoacan Root, perpound- — . 
Melilot Plaiffer, per pound — 
Milk of Sulphur, commonly call’d Lae 

Sulphuris, per pound . ——- 
Mithridate, per pound —_ 
Mufe, per drachm 


aio ee all the differentkinds, per — 


Bs. woe 
1 N. Y 
Nitre, or Salt-Petre, per pound 


Nux Vomica, per pound ee 
Nerve Oi/, common Sort, per pound 


oO. 


Opium, per pound 
Oil of fwect Almonds, per pound 


ditto, Chemical, per oz. 
—— of Seualoone: perpound —— 
of Bays, per pound —_ 
w——— Linfeed, cold drawn, per pound 


— om _ Of Worms, per pound — 
—— of Ofives, the beft, ‘per pound 
~—— of Petre, per pound — 


—— of Spike, common, ’tis a rank » 


Cheat, for the true Oil of Spike, [ 
mean, the Chemical Oil of Spike- 
_marad, 18 never made in Exgland, nor 
can any true be procured for Mo- 


~ ney, altho’ the Apothecaries fell you © 


Oil of Turpentine, tinfinved with 


xe 
—— of Chamemile, common, per pound o 
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Barbadves Tar, for the true Oil ‘of 


_ Spike, at 8d. per oz. 


? 


— of Bricks, per pound ee 


‘Oil of Turpentine, per pound — 


-— of Anifecd, per pound 


f Juniper, per pound 


é 


of Caraway-feed, per or. 

—— of Cloves, per o7. wes 
~—--of Cinnamon, per pound 

—— of Lavender, peroz. 
—— of Mace, by Exprefiion, per pd 


-—— of dittc, Liquid, per oz. 


—— of Nutmegs, per oz. eae 
w—— Of Mint, per o2. ae 


~o—— of Rhodium, per 02. 


—— of Amber, common, per pound 
——— of ditto, retified, per pound 
a— of Sulphur, by the Bell, per oz. 
—— of Vitriol, per pound ——~ 
-— of Saffafras, per 2. 


/-— of Savin, Chemical, per-oz 


— o— of St. Fobn’s Wort, per pound 


—— call’d Palm Oil, per pound -— 
—— of Scorpions, per pound 
‘Oxycroceum true, per pound 

ditto, 2d Sort, per pound —— 
Oxymel of Squills, per pound aes 


Ointment, fee Unguent. 


° 4 e 


r. 
Pepper long, thebeft, per pound 


~ . ditto, 2d Sort, © se 


. ditto, Guinea, per pound — 
Parmafitty, or Sperma Ceti, per pound 
fometimes ’tis 8 or 10s. per pound 
Pellitory of Spain, per pound —— 
Pills called (ex ducbus) per oz, — 
ditto, Matthew's, per 0%, ——nen 
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: | i. 
ditto, Rudius, per OZ. ————— 0 
ditto, Ruf, per oz. ————— 0 
ditto, Gum, per 02. —— ~~ Oo 
ditto, Cochie, the greater, peroz. 0 
ditto, lefier, per oz. = ° 


Plaifter call'd Adbernium, or Rupiure 
Plaifier, per pound - oO 
ditto, of Bay Berrics, per pound fe) 
ditto, of Belcarnouiac, per pound fe) 
ditto, Cephalic, per) shea ce 
. ditto, of Hemlock, with Amoniacum, . 
or Spleen Plaifter, per- pound fe 
ditto, of Cummir, per pound fe) 
ditto, Diackylon Simple, or Diapal- 


ma, per pound 304 
. ditto, with Gums, perpound -—— o 
ditto, Blifcriag, perpound -——~ 0 
ditto, Melilo: ‘> Green, per aad re) 
ditto, Red-Lead, per pound -——— o 
. ditto, Mucilages, per pound —— Oo 
ditto, Oxycroceum true, per pound re) 
ditto, fecond Sort fo) 
ditto, of Paracclfus, fromis. 6d. | 
to 2s. 6d. per pound - 
ditto, Stomach, per pound ° 
Pomatum, per pound ° 
Powder of Turmeric, per pound ° 
of nb aluiit ic per pound _ re) 
of Liquorice, the beft per pd. 0 
ditto, fecond Sort ° 
of Fallop- Root, per pound ro) 
- Arum-Root, compound, per OZ. Oo 
Crabs Clasws, compound, per 
OZ. © 
ditto, without the Bexoar, per 
OZ. § oO 
Cornachini, per OZ. fe) 
0 


ene Diafenna, per OZ. cera oET 
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k an Epileply, per oz. —_- 
o—— ‘Haly, perror. 
Countefs of Waravick, or Earl 
of Warwick's Powder, per 
OZ. 
w= OF Crabs Clutos, per OZ. 
; of Coral, ‘both red and white 


per OZ. 5 
- of Pearl, per 02. — 
of Amber, per 0%. —— 
of Egg-/bells, per 02. © = 
Precipitate Red, per pound 
diito, White, per OZ 
—— ditto, Green, per 02. _— 
Q. 
Quickfilver, per pound 9 
R, 


Rhubarb, the beft at this time is 1 /. 


10s. per pound, but it is often 44 

- org 7. apound= © 
Royal Stiptic Water, per 02. 

_ Regulus of Antimony, per pownd 


S. 


Saffron, Englifh, per 0%, me 
Senna, the beft, per pound = ——— 
Snake Root, per pound aes 
Sal Armoniac crude, per pound 
Soap, Black, perpound — 
_ Staves- Acre Seed, per pound ——- 
Soap of Tartar, per, pound». —— 


| Spanifh Fuice, per pound — 
Spirit of Winc, per gallon 
: O's 
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ad Guttetam, or Powder againft 
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sme Of Hiera Picra, per oz, 


_ Spirit of Hartfborn (per fe) per pound 


The Art of FARRIERY 
4 


™ 


Syrup of Marfomallows,. per pound. 
~—— of Diacodium, per pound ——- 
of Balfam, per pound —— 
—-— of Saffron, per pound s—amasie 
~——- of Buckthorn, per pound 

wa—m Of Colts-foot, per pound, 


Sago, per pound meee 

Sal Volatile, per pound amma 
Seeds of Cardamoms, per pound. 

Salt of Wormwood, PET OZ, — aaancamonans 
~—— of Steel, per oz. eet 
-——~ of Glauber,commonly call’d Globe... 

Salt, per pound — wee 

woos OF Polpcreflon, per OZ, mmm 
——— of Prunella, per pound ——_ 
wa of Amber, if true, and genuine, 
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a0 0 
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per OZ. SESE REED 
wmevee Of Tartar, per pound accu 
am Of Vitriol, per OZ, os 
wwe Of Vipers, if genuine, fer oz. 
ememe Of Hart/horn, perot, acme. 
~—— of Sal Armoniac Volatile, per oz. 
s—— of Nitre, or Salt-Petre,, per pd. 
——— of Exixum of Paracelfus, per oz. 
Bar cocolla Gum, per pound —————— 
Scammony of Smyrna, per QZ, ——~ 
‘Spanifo Flies, per pound amma 


Species Diambra, per oZ. — 


aad 
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Storax, per pound « © emameen 
Sublimate Corrofive, per pound 

ditto, fweet, per pound — 
Sugar of Lead, commonly call’d Sac-. 


charum Saturni, per 02, 
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ditto, cum calce, per pound 
“The Spirit of Hartfhorn is well worth - 
‘Rs. per pound; but unlefs we make 
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‘it ourfelves, it is excceeding hard to 

be got without Sophiftication with — - 
Human Urine and Quick Lime, fo. 
that the Sa/t of Hartfhorn of the 
Shops, ismore a Cauffrc thana Cor- 
dial; whereas, if it were truly pre- 
nb there is fcarce a Medicine in 
the whole Materia Medica that is 
more effectual in recruiting the axi- 
mal Spirits, after Fevers that have 

een fo unmerciful as to leave the 
Nervous Fibrille in a parch’d and 
worn-out State 


w& 
oot 


Spirit of Suniper, per pound | 
of Lavender, compound, per pound” 
= of Caffer of New-England, per 
pound nee oe 
—— of ditto, from Ruffia, per pound 
—— of Scurvy-gra/s fimple, per pound 
—— ditto, purging, per pound 
—— of Nitre common, per pound 
—— ditto, fweet, per pound 
—— of Sal Armoniac, per pound 
—— of ditto, with Tartar. . 
- —— of Salt common, per pound 
— ditto, fweet, per pound —— 
Sarfaparilla Root, perpound ——— 
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Tar Barbados, per pound —~ 
Turpentine common, per pound = — 
——~ ditto, Strafourg, per pound 
—— ¢Chio, per pound — 
—— from Gpre/s, per pound 
— of Venice, per poun 
This laft is manufa€tured by the Whole- 

fale Dealers, from the common Tur- 

| She 4 _ pentine, 
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he Ari of PARRIERY 
“pentine, by» boiling it up to a 
’ thicker Confifterce ; and it may not 
be amifs to take notice, that our 
New- -England Traders have got a 
Way of 1 imitating, or coming very 
near to thefinelkTurpentinesand Bal- 
Jams of the Earth, from Trees of 
their own Growth ; 3 infomach, that 
_ there arenot many People can di- 
ftinguifh them ; tho’ the true Balm 
of Gi ‘lead, the Chia and Strafburg 
Turpentines, are yet fingular in 
their Charatterifticks, particularly 
their Delicacy of Flavour. 
"The Counterfeits which. fome make 
in Exgland,areknowableinalttle 
time by keeping, for there is a Se- 
paration of them into thinnerParts, 
-almoft like an O¢/; and the thicker 
like a Coagulwm; bat it isten thou- 
fandPitiesPeople fhould befo cheat- 
ed as they are in the finer Kinds of 
| Turpentine, feeing no one Thing in 
Nature is endewed with fuch fove- 
reign Virtues, in refpect to healing 
ef outward, as well as tl 
Wounds and Ulecrs ; aud I make 
mo doubt of the Poffibility of ma- 
naging the Matter fo, that anazi- _. 
gal Body (by the Ufe of fome of 
the Tribe of Turpentines at proper 
‘Times and Seafons) may be made 
Proof againft the Inclemencies of 
the Air, and continue ina hale 
and vigorous Statedown toagreat ; 
old Age ; but I fhall defift at pre- 
fent from any farther Excomiams 
in praife of this noble and moft va- _ 
duable Production of Nature, and _ 
teaye it to a more fit active te 
2 when 


é 


AEM PAR Oy Dy." 274 
when I think of publifhing my 
Thoughts with refpect to the feve- 
ral and diferent Ufe of this Trzée, © 
unlefs fome more ingenious Pen~ 
fhall take the Hint, and by that 
Means anticipate my Defign. - 
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Turmeric, per pound: ———— CO DBD 
Treacle London, per pound Or ahs. 
Turpeth Robt, per pound. O' $4) 
UL 
Kipers,. per doz. —_—— o10 0 
Vitriol White, per pound — o O10 
ditto,. Roman, perspound o 1 6 
ditto, Green, or what we call Coperas,. _ 
per pound — Bay 
Verdigreafe French,. per pound ———- O 2 O 
ditto, Englif>, perpound ——~ OO 1 Oo» 
Fermicelli, por pound —- Oo 1. 6- 
Venice Treacle, per pound — O° 2 & 
Unguent call'd Egyptiacum, per pound. o 1 10: 
ditto White, with Camphire,. per — 
pound — — ork: 3: 
-— of the Apoftles, per pound —~- 0 oO lo 
— . Bafilicon Yellow, per pound vig Danes 
—— ditto, Black, per pound m——_ oO |f oO 
—— Dialtheez, per pound: -——- oO | 3 
—— Diapompholigos, per pound, ——- Oo 1 6 
-— of Gum Elemi, or Linamentum 
Arcei,, per pound Set. Se 
———— Martiatum,. or the Seldier’s Oins- 
ment, per pound —— Oe. Os 
——— Nervium, per pound — © lL 4 
——— Nutritum, per pound, — ol 4 
——— Pomatum, per pound. wwe” GQ. B38 
—— of Poplar, per pounds ~ ———- 0 akg 
‘enone Of Rofes, per pound = —— oO. 1. 
QO. rome Regi 
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jose Red drying, per pound 
wo of Elder,. per pound. 
—— of Tutie, per pound 
meme of Opodeldoc, per pound 


Was: 


Worm Seed, per ‘pound. wees 


Zz 


Zedoary of the Eaft-Indies, per pd. i 


ditto,. Turkey, per pound 
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CIDS, their manner of operating in hu- 
. man Bodies explained 157 
By what manner of operating they cure 
1 


the Scurvy 5 
Animal Bodies very differently difpofed 196 


An animal Body compared to a Watch 


237 
Anatomy, €c. requifite to make a goed Phyft- 
cian,. Surgeon, or Farrier 26 


AB. 

Itch daughter, a whimfical Notion ie Ae 
Bitch-daughter, the ridiculous Notion of a 
Horfe’s being rid by it . 94. 

Bleeding, Receipt to ftop Bleeding. LO7 
The different Preparations of it ibid. 
Manner of its Application 198: 
How itadis F ibid. 
A particular Inftance of its Efficacy ibid. 
Clotted Blood muft be removed before it is ap- 

plied ibid. 
Bog-Spawvin the Nature of it-explained. 40 


Abfurdity 


; 


a 


ION SD Bx: 


Abfurdity of the Farriers Praftice in in Cure £0. 


An Inftance ofa Bog-Spavin cured 21s: 
Farriers Practice therein exploded ibid. 
‘The Operation and Cure of Bog Spavins 210 
Bog-Spavins compared to Wind galls ibid. 
Receipt for a Fomentation a ae 


Farther Caufe of Bog-Spavins 


214, im 
Taking up the Veins for the Cure of a Bog- i: 


ridiculous 
Bone-Spavin, and toad Excrefcences, the Method 
of Cure 5 2S 


The Air prejudicial _to the Bown when bare: ibad 
Phyfical Reafons for a Bone-Spavin, Curb, &c. 44, 


- 2 ( 
© 


Atara&, a Powder for the Cure of it) arm & 
a4 The Method of ufing it ibid...’ 
A particular Inftance of the Succefs attending this: 


Cold Weather, the Effects of it upon the Skin of — 


Man or Horte 172: 
Slight Colds may be cured without Medicines _ O4 


\ 


Remedy 258,. 259,. 260: 
Cautery adtual, its Ufe in different Difeafes 199 
Sciatica cured by it ibid. 
An Inftance of a Cure performed by the Potential 

Cautery ibid, 
Choice 43 a Horfe, Direétions to chufe a good one: 

6x. 
How to avoid-being clea fig 
Horfes laying down often a bad Sign yam 
Turning the Toes out a bad Sign 75 
Every. Look and Action fhould:be obferved” 73 
Of Chronical Difeafes 158,159 
Claw in the Back Sinews not foon cured 193 
The Reafon why : ibid. 
Cold, the Time requifite to cure a-Cold. I 
‘Particulars to be oblerved i in the Cure of a Cold1g2 
Receipt for a Cold 191. 
The Danger of Colds, Surfeits, 2c. | 6S 


- ah / 


oF ae es a 


_ "he Cure of more defperate Colds B64. 

_ - Sweating a Horfe proper fer a Cold. ibid. 
 - Colour of a Horfe Zi 
His Goodnefs gueffed at by it ibid, 

.  Author’s Sentiments upon it . ibid. 


Indications of his Geodnefs and Temper may be 
drawn from it 


y 5 
What Colour is beft ibid. 
The Colour muft be obferved : 62 
How he ftands in his Stall | se 3 63 
Thin-Shoulder’d a good'Sign 65: 


View his Shoulders, Back, and Quarters = ibid. 
Afterwards his Limbs j 


White Animals in general, the moft tender 6 
Horfe ofthe fame Colour odd and uncouth ibid, 
Confumptions, the Nature of them’ | 190 


-Coftivenefs a Sign of a ftrong Conftitution. .106 
Curb, the Nature of it Au 
Sickle- houghed Horfes moft fubje&t to.Curbs ibid. 
Cure for a Swelling of the Glands or Kernels of 


the Neck 209 
~ Cure for Pain in the Ear often miflaken for the ~ 
Mad Staggers et -RRE 
Cutting, Receipt for a Fiorfe" s cutting 204. 
Baer Di 
Eath proceeding from old: Age, the pikutad 
Caule of it : 106 . 


_ Dileaies, many more now than formerly 


Different Diteafes affect differently difpofed Fibres 


234 
Difference between Acuteand Chronic Difeafes 93 
Symptoms often miftaken for Dileafes themfelvesg1 


Dogs, the Reaion of their eating Grafs _ 113 
AR deferibed 265 
Reafon why human Ears do not move up- 
biardk and downwards: * . gbid. 
Ear-Wax, its Ufe, and-how produced. ibid, 


The 


Toe SD ae X. 
"The Drum of the Ear defcribed : z6e 
The Ufe of the Hole, or Paflage thro’ the Drum 

of the Ear , ibid. 
Three Bones under the Drum ofthe Ear . sbid. 
Epilepfies, Horfes not fubjeét. to Epilepfies or ea 

vous Diforders like Men 203 
Exercife prejudicial to fome Horley and ufeful to: 


others 147 
An Inftance of it ef) 
‘The Reafon why 148: 
Horfe fhould be exereifed: coset to the Difpo- 

fition of his Fibres TOZ, | 
A wafhy Contftitution how difcovered ‘ibid, - 
Abforbent Veffels, their Ufe — . ibid, 

_Exercife beft for the Prefervation of Health 8s. 
Exercife the beft Phyfick 8g, 


The Difeafes produced for want of Toeeecile 93i } 
Horfe high fed, without Exercife, not fit fora 


Journey gu Fl 


Subject to a fizy Blood ibid. 
- Want of Exercife aise the Blood.to Putrefaction 
92 
Arcy, a Cure for it 254. 
Several Receipts for the fame © 25 5 ai. 
Farriers Practice not to be confided in. 46. 
More Skill required to make a good.Farrier than 
‘Phyfician 266. 
omnn Farriers cenfured. ! 215. 
Farriers ignorant of the Nature of Purges — 86 
Farriery the Study of it Reromaenraes to Gentle- 
men 1% 
Foals fhould run with the Dam ; a. Year 130. 
‘Their proper Food afterwards ibid. 
. Lying in their own Dung bad 1 ibid, 
Colt three Years old, how to be managed 132 
Backing of Colts, ‘the right Method 132. 


Foals should be uted to-the Halter and Bit 133, 
é Starting,. 


By IN: VDD eX 
Starting, the Reafon of a Horfe’s ftarting whem: 
_  firft back’d 134, 
_ Why Cart Horfes ftart at an uncommon Load ibid. | 
Gait of a Horfe diftinguifhable when a Foal 135 
Foal’s Motion like to continue the fame when: 


 grownold — thid. 
Rather grows worfe than better at Horfe’s Eftate- 
ibid,. 

His Motion depends on-his natural Difpofition zbid. 
Colts, when to be taken into the Houfe 136: 
- Running Cattle, how fpoiled — _ ibid. 

Three Years olda proper ‘Time to take in Running. _ 

Horfes - CS gota. 
Foals, Method of raifing themgood alia! 


The Arabiax Method of raifing them oak 
Their. Care in the Genealogies of Horfes — ibid. 
‘Reafon why an 4drabian Horfe will out-do ours in 

travelling : 54. 

Food, what proper whentaken from Grafs 138 

Why a young Horfe galls fooner than an old one: 


16%: 

Food for Horfes, the Nature of it 97 
Oats and Beans the beft Provender ibid. 
Little Horfes fometimes require more Food than. 
larger 106 


Horfes may eat much, and yet be unhealthy 107 
Horfe’s Feet fhould be proportioned to his Labour 
; , 1S7* 
Too long at hard Meat bad; without Exercife 95 
Food unwholefome, creates many Difordess in the 


Body of a Horfe ; . 84 
Little Feeders often the beft Horfes abi. 
Hay and Grafs alone poor Feeding ibid. 

- Should not feed too faft . 85 


Food and Exercife, the common Errors with rela- 
- tion to them gral’ $3. 
Inconveniency of Horfes living upon Hay alone 
. 110. 

Horfe will eat more indifferent than good Sar 
" tia; 


Barley. 


‘ 


Barley the common Food in Jtalyand Spain 98 


Wheat purges Horfes unufed to it ibid, 
_Change of Diet wholefome | ibid. 
Hay, none better than ourown 99. 
The Quantity of Corn neceffary for Horfe’s F dy 
i 
A Horfe eating, a moderate Quantity, may perform 
as well asone that eats more, and why 104 


OldMen eat more than aMiddle-aged, and why 105 
Dunging too frequently a Signef Weaknels ibid. 
Reafon of young Horfes eating much, and not 


looking fat | * 102)» 
The moft juicy Hay the moft healthy 11k 
Voracious eating of Hay the Caule of Diforders at 

the Stomach 


What: Allowance of Corn proper for one Day ibid 
The Quantity for Horfes that do little Work ibid. 
Horfes not to be fed with Hay alone, anda feanty | 
Feed of Oats 99 
An Initance of the Death of a.Coach-Horfe by it. 
ibid. 

A Horfe thould always be fed above his Work too 
A young Horfe reqiires more Feed, than a Middle-. 


aged one LOL 
Foul in the ese what 1s meant by it 110. 
G. 
‘Landers, the Caufe of them. . 94. °- 
“ Glanders not catching | 4 19K 
Gtanders where fitaated ; 205° 
- An Injection for the Cure 206 
Farriers Receipt for. the ‘ame, “207: 
Greafe and Scratches proceed from the want of Ex- 
ercife 86 
Greafe, fc, mechanically accounted for 153 
Greafe._ and Scratches may be cured.without Phy- 
fick. Bey: 
Scratches no Diftemper in the Blood ee 
Scratches, a farther Account of them . © 241 


Ne Dy EN. 


The Caufe and Symptoms of them _ 242 
* Another Remedy for the Scratches wAT2% 
Purging ufelefs ie £73 
‘Horles eafily cured of it, provided they would’ lay 
B” sdown<: . “ele | 248 
A Water for the Cure of the Seratches in Horfes 
Sacto ops | 256 
“The common Wound-Ointment good feet 
Scratches i7k 
An Ointment for the Scratches 2 
~Gravel, the Reafon why Horfes are not troubled 
) — with it 203 
Stone, the Pofure to prevent it 204 
Gravel, a Receipt for it 227 
 Horfes fubject to it | ibid. 
Gravel and Stone proceed from the fame Cavfe in: 
. Horfes as in Mea 229 
Signs of the Gravel or Stone ibid, 
The Cure | sett -@Qxo 
A Receipt for it ibid, 
Opiates good in the Gravel, and why 23% 
- Green Sicknefs im Maidens accounted for = Y12 
Of Gripes in Horfes . ee 200 
~ Groom, “his necetiary Qualifications 136 
Receipts,of little Ule to them 137 
Ought to be directed by their Matters ibid, 
_: May be allowed fome external Applications ibid. 
Groom, his proper Weight 140 
Grooms not to be intruited with the Management 
of inward Medicines Prey .. 
Manner of Riding or keeping a Seat 106 
The Perfon beft qualified for riding 165 
Directions for Grooms 171 
; H, ' 


Abits and T emper of Horfes 80 
. Of the good and ill Habits of Horfes and 
| their Keepers ibid.. 


The 


eRe 
Oty ‘: 
Ww DCE y 
The moft certain Method to know sohistice aHorfe 
_ hasany natural or acquired Habits Sr 
Horfes'Temper.alter with their Years ~ ibid 
Difpofition of Horfes different I ian 
An Horfe’s Inclination may be known by the Mo- vi 
tion of his Ears 5m 
Fraining up Colts lays a Foundation for good or” 


bad Habits 82 
An Inftance of it —. | “abide 
Horfes out of their Sphere as well as Men zi 


The Breed fhould be obferved 
Padding the beft Method of curing ill Habits ua 
Head-ach from hard-drinking, “evpivinnag ke ac- 
counted for go. 
Horizontal apnane of a Horfe the Caufe of Diftem-— 
pers 138 
Horfes pulling hele Hay under their F eet, ne i 
bad a Sign as is believed : 
Why Horfes Diftempers are cured with Difficulty, { 


I 

Hoof, the Nature of it — ie ‘ 
Horfe’s thould be dark and fhining -  ~——sibid, 
‘The Parts moft liable to Accidents ibid,. 
Too much Care cannot be taken in chufing them. © 
found ibid, — 
White Hoof the-moft brittle. . ibid. — 


Thofe ribbed with white worfe than black ~ ibid. 
Trick play’d by Dealers in Horfes to hide Blemithes | 
of the Hoofs 33° 
An Account of the Author's being impofed mie by 
a Dealear in Horfes - bid. 
The Reafon why we are fo often cheated with bad : 


Horfes ; 34. 
Hoof feldom good after a Quitter- bone. 3G 
Sould be plain and even a 
Thofe with Wrinkles a Sign of a hot-beaten Hoof - 

ibid. 
What Greafe is beft for the Hoofs 164. 


‘Oily Medicines moft proper for brittle Hoofs 165 
Elumours, a very dark Term. | 26 
Humours 


tN DE ® 


Humours fallen down, a vulgar Error 8>- 
Operation of the Body, and Humours mechanically 
explained 88 
Prone and horizontal Pofture, the Difference it 

-makes with Relation to the Juices ibid. 
Swell’d Legs mechanically accounted for 89: 
Situation and Pofture of the Body too little attended 

to ibid. 
Falling down of Humours anImpropriety 1 gz 
‘The Word Humours mifapplyed by theVulgar 233. 
The iad Horfe is full of Humours 119. 

J 

‘WAundice, aReceipt for it 208 
jf Incubus or Night-mare,, accounted for 96 
Incubus, occafioned by Dreams ibid.. 
Indigeftion what : 113 
ockeys, noCredit tobe giventothem = &. 
ockeys Boys, their Perfections 11 

_ Jockeys, an Account of their Knavery ibid. 
Their Stable Exercife defcribed , 12, 
Dealers, how. to proceed when you buy Horfes of 
them 48. 
Dealers Tricks expofed 61 
Dealers Excufe for Horfe’s going lame 74: 
Dealers, Remarks on their Proteftations .- 67 
Iichury what ¥ 232 
Horfes not fo {ubje& toitasMen 233 

K. 

OOD Keeping, Exercife, &c. fecures a. 
Horfe from the Farriers 209: 
Kibesa mechanical Account ofthem = 242 
Reafon of their appearing in Winter pang 
Their Cure 244. 


Method of. Cure for Kibed-heels 254 
Danger of apRronching too near the Fire when ex- 
cellive cold - 25% 


om) 


INDEX 


A fatal Inftance of it 7 252 
The Practice of the ‘Laplanders, and Ruffians in’ 
this Cafe. 252 
Sudden Heat endangersa Mortification ~ ae 
An Ointment for them when they ave ulcerated 234 
‘The Manner of applying it ibid. 


Kin in ihe Lip, sain cured s : 245° 


fi, Rene 
Amenefs not caufed by eld Shoes 45 
Litter, the Reafon why a Horfe eatsit) rire 


Lungs, how they fhould be' made 120% 
; Confumption of the Lungs how defined ibid. 
My 

Allenders, what bt a 
Mankind mett fubje&t to Difeates 200” 


Mars, the Doctrine of them more owing te Ca- 

ftom than Experience Ya 
Folly of cutting Horfe’s Tails expofed. ibid. 
Beft Marks in the Feet ; st 
White-lege’d moft fubjeé& to the Scratches _ ibid, 
Feathers, or different Turnings of the Hair, no — 

Sign of Goodnefs or otherwife 7 
Soley/ell’s Opinion of the Marks of Horfes ibid. , 
~ Medicines doing the moft Good are generally leaft 


-efteemed®. 108 
Mrs . Stephen’ s Medicines, an Account of them 
155, 156. 
Many Medicines prejudicial : 15t 
To purify the Blood ; is ee 
The Ufe ofalterative Medicines - . zbid. 
Excellency of my Ball 192 
Manner of ufing it ibid. 
A cordial alterative Ball = , 292 


Millepedes, which beft . ‘Tgt 


O. 
Ver-reach, how to manage a Horle when he 
bas it 210 


PAIN, 
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Pe. 
AIN, an Account of it, and how produced 
269 
Favement, how it fhould be bbotetied to prevent 
' Diftempers in Horfe’s Heels 136 
Phyficians, too numerous 103 
“Phyficians Ignorance a publick Difadvantage 146 
Plants, the Anaiogy between them and Animalst7 73 


Piles, Sc. uncommon to Horfes~ 260 
The Reafon why . aioe 
Purges, their ill Confequences in Jockeys Hands 
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